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OPA Chief Bowles denies report 
Me’ll resign to run for governor 
in Connecticut. 

* * 


Col. Fred C. Horner, chief, high- 
way division, Army Service Forces, 
—@as asked to be released from 
military duty July 15. 
7 * * 


Only the Emergency Court of 
Appeals can determine the validity 
»f an OPA maximum price regula- 
ion, it was ruled in Washington 
last week by Justice Jennings 
ailey in the first case of its kind 
o reach the District Supreme 
Court. 


a 


a 


s. * * 


Sporting Proposition 
The following telegram was sent 
-—weo Henry Ford last week by F. E. 
Bredouw, apartment-house opera- 
‘tor of Kansas City: 

“Suggest you offer new Ford cars 
to first thousand Allied soldiers 
wm ntering Berlin or Tokyo. Sporting 

proposition; tops for morale.” 
* * #* 


usclemen Wanted 

With a touch of practical psy- 
chology, Chairman Paul V. Mc- 

utt of the War Manpower Com- 
mission announced last week that 
pai, 5,000 to 20,000 men “with muscular 

equipment of football players” are 

needed for work in foundries and 
emorge shops. 


ae 
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Breaking Ceilings 
Of 3,395 auto repair shops 
checked out of a total of 4,120 in 
she Detroit area, OPA says it’s 
ound only 1,575 in complete com- 
pliance with OPA price regulations. 
Only 543 shops have been found 
guilty of price violations, 1,118 were 
cited for failure to post prices, and 
004 failed to keep appropriate 

records, OPA reveals. 

* * *# 


o Aid Vets 


Desire to make used automobiles 
vailable at reasonable prices to 
honorably discharged soldiers and 
-ailors returning to civilian life is 
Bne of the reasons given by the 
Office of Price Administration for 
stablishing ceiling prices on used 
ars. 

Many of these men disposed of 
Meir cars at sacrifice prices upon 
PEntering the service, and have re- 
cently found that, although they 

eded cars in their new civilian 
jobs, they were unable to pay the 
prices current in recent months. 

* * * 


Joe WAS There! 


Re Correspondent Mel Adams’ 
story on the Automotive Trade 
Assn.- Managers summer meeting 

Automotive News June 26, Joe 
Farlow, general manager of the 
Automotive Merchants Assn. of 

ew York, writes thusly: 

“You can imagine how embar- 
aissing it is for me to try to con- 

nce our members that I was 
there when your. authoritative 
meet does not list me as being 
Sresent. Would it be possible for 
you*to correct this story so that I 

ay. put in my expense account 
without the crimson blush of doubt 
that is now surrounding me?” 

Editor’s note to AMANY mem- 
bers: Adams swears Farlow was 
mresent and apologizes for the 
min of omission. 
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SIGNING HIS NAME directly beneath that of his dfath 
executive vice-president of the Ford Motor Co., rcaske "t's booth Bad 
can Deak ae y tees “ [tear .> plant last week. Looking on are 
- Col. Harle . . 
bomber plant for the U. 8. Army r Worees. Se a 


WITHIN A MONTH after Pearl Harbor, Buick produced its first Lib 
Bomber engine. Within a month after D-day the autemebile fom Dealaeened 
its 50,000th Pratt & Whitney engine, making it one of the largest producers 
if Gea oat > *. er oe a Harlow H. Curtice, General 

- wick chief executive, and th i 
which represents 60,000,000 horsepower for Liberators. a on 


A RADICAL VEHICLE of war, which has been in secret producti 
Studebaker in South Bend for almost two years, has just eon seveniod e 
the War Department. It is the Weasel (known to the Army as the M-29), 
a low-slung, square-faced personnel and supply cartier designed for travel 
across snow, mud and other yielding ground surfaces that hamper conventional 
vehicles. Chief reason for traction in uncertain going is the low weight of 
pressure per square inch of ground contact. The vehicle is extremely light 
and equiped with two broad, rubber-padded, semi-flexible tracks that extend 
full length. The tracks are powered by a Studebaker Champion passenger 
car engine, located in front and at the right of the driver. Weasels are 
cenionss with a demountable top and camouflaged in black and white for 
operation in snow countries. See story on page 8 


OPA Corrects Price Errors 
On 1942 Used Cars 


WASHINGTON.—To correct} 
errors in price computations in the 
original MPR 540, OPA last week 
issued new prices for the following 
1942 models, which have FOB 
prices in excess of $1,500 as listed 
in RSP 85: 


62 4D Sed., 4-Wind....... 1 

62 Deluxe Sport Coupe... . 

62 Deluxe Con. Coupe 

62 Del. 4D Sed., 4-Wind.. . 

63 4D Sedan. 

60 Spec. 4D Sedan........ 2 

60 Spec. Sed. with Div..... 2365 
67 4D Sedan 

67 8P Sedan... 
67 Sedan with Div 
67 Imperial Sedan 
fv2 


2840 
GTA ds ba oom 2910 
SII «6 6's:6.4:5 04:0 6.08. Ae 
OP POEM. ce sccscccien BERO 
Jig. Faas 
» Sedan with Div........ 3030 
> 3150 
27 
ae 2910 
HRYSLER 
sence Bean 


BUICK 
Region Region Region 
B Cc 


70 Roadmaster Con. Cpe... i335 7 ‘ 
‘ 4 “os 99975 on : 
90 Ltd. SP Tour. Sed... 2440 ©3480 3320 | 22 Amperial Sedan. °° 
90 Ltd. 4D Formal Sed... 2365 2405 | 79 9F Bus. Sedan 

90 Ltd. 4D Limousine. . . | 75 9P Imperial Sedan . 


c 
CADILLAC 
1640 


75 


u ‘348 7P Sedan..... 1755 
55 5 3 (See PRICES, Page 42, Col. 4) 





61 4D Sed 
62 Sport Coupe 


s7o}ing for $2,500 or more 
;cars driven less than 1,000 
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New Car Production 


Plans to 


Be Given 


Industry This Week 


WPB to Present All Details Except Resumption Date; 
First Year Output May Exceed 2,000,000; 
Makers to Seek Clarifications 


WASHINGTON.—When the Automobile Manufacturers 
Advisory committee meets with WPB officials here next 


Friday (July 14), WPB will 


present its detailed program 


for the reconversion of industry to new-car production, it 
was learned last week. While the program—first to be 
um ——- -—————_ - > - > 


prepared by WPB for an in- 
dustry—has not been made 


public, it is understood that 
every detail of reconversion is 
blueprinted with the exception of 
the date for the final signal that 
will send new cars down the as- 
sembly line. 

This date will depend entirely on 
the course of the European phase 
of the war, but all pre-assembly 
problems will be taken care of be- 
fore cessation of the war, it is 
hoped. 

Agenda for the meeting, mailed 
to members last week, covers 
substantially the same subjects 
as were discussed at the previous 
meeting in April, according to 
L. R. Boulware, WPB’s opera- 
tions vice-chairman. As a result 
of the study since the last meet- 
ing by both the industry mem- 
bers and the War Production 
Board, it is expected that the 
principal problems can be more 
clearly defined and the actual 
preparation of measures to be 
put into effect at the time of re- 
sumption can be got under way. 
“These problems,” Boulware said, 

“are the clearing of the plants, the 
securing of machine tools (both 
new ones and those government- 
owned ones now in plants), the 
providing of new tools, dies and 
other equipment and the rehabilita- 
tion of the old, and the possible 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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AFTER AUG. 15? 


OPA Delays 
Revisions o 


MPR 540 


WASHINGTON. — Scheduled ne- 
gotiations between the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn., the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and 
other government agencies with 
reference to the used-car price ceil- 
ing were brought to an amicable 
conclusion last week with the hold- 
ing of a conference between OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles and 
W. F. Kelly, OPA price executive, 
on one side, and NADA President 
David G. Kelly and Executive Vice- 
President Ray Chamberlain on the 
other. 


According to President Kelly, of 
NADA, the contentions of the asso- 
ciation were fully presented to the 
OPA representatives. At the con- 
clusion of the conference, Kelly 
reported that Bowles expressed 
the thought that there had been 
so much conflicting evidence sub- 
mitted in connection with the price 
ceiling that he felt it best to delay 
any action on any amendment until 
such time as both OPA and the 

(See CEILING, Page 45, Col. 5) 


High-Priced New Cars Put 
Under Strict Rationing 


WASHINGTON. — Beginning to- 
day (July 10), all 1942 hard-top 
cars with a factory list price of 
between $1,500 and $2,500 and also 
1942 convertible soft-top cars with 
a list price up to $2,500, will be 
rationed on the same basis as the 
popular lower-priced hard-top auto- 
mobiles, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced late last 
week. 

Eligibility requirements for these 
cars have been more liberal than 
for the lower-priced hard-top cars. 
Formerly any person could get a 
certificate for a hard-top car with 
a list price ranging from $1,500 to 
$2,500 or a soft-top convertible with 


93|@ list price up to $2,500 if the car 


was needed for a gainful occupa- 
tion or for work contributing to 
the war effort or public welfare. 
The liberal requirements have’ 
been revoked, it was stated, to} 
conserve the remaining small sup- 
ply of cars for persons whose needs 


}!are considered more essential. 


The requirements for cars sell- 
and 1941 
miles 
remain unchanged. 

Applicants for all rationed pas- 


senger cars with a list price under 
$2,500 must show they need an 
automobile principally for one or 
more listed occupations essential to 
the war effort or to the public 
welfare, such as doctors, ministers 
and war workers. 


Long Road 
Berlin Still Far Away, 


Somervell Warns 


COLUMBUS.—Since the inva- 
sion began, the Allies have 
traveled only 15 miles of the 
475 to Berlin, Lt. Gen. Brehon 
B. Somervell asserted last week 
in a plea that fishing trips be 
put off until victory has been 
won. 

Somervell said that the rub- 
ber situation is very bad, with 
production 16 percent below the 
manufacturers’ estimate, which 
in itself was “low enough.” The 
manufacture of trucks also is 
far behind, as is production of 
malleable steel and castings, he 
added. 


* * * Monthly Automotive Service Section . . . . Pages 34-43 * * * 
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sed-Car Revisions Urged 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, JULY 10, 1944 


Va. Dealers Ask Markup || 


On June 10 


RICHMOND, Va.—While assert- 
ing that Virginia auto dealers are 
not opposed to the principle of a 
ceiling price on used cars, directors 
of the Automotive Trade Assn. of 
Virginia urged last week in a 
resolution sent to OPA and other 
associations that permission be 
granted to dealers to sell cars in 
their hands as of June 10 at 20 
percent above the warranted ceil- 
ing price. 

Also recommended was that the 
dealer markup be increased from 
25 to 33% percent and that the 
definition of a dealer be restricted 
to the following: 

“A dealer is a person or persons 
engaged in whole or in part in the 


Sorensen Deal 
To: Go Before 
Stockholders 


TOLEDO.—Options for Char- 
les E. Sorensen, new chief execu- 
tive of Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc., to purchase 100,000 shares 
of common stock of the firm at 
$3 a share will be placed before 
a meeting of stockholders July 
12 for ratification, Ward M. 
Canaday, chairman and presi- 
dent, announced last week. 

The options, if exercised, would 
result in an annual average re- 
duction of six cents a share in 
the book value of the common 
stock for five years, based on the 
company’s net worth, including 
postwar rehabilitation reserves, 
as of March 31, 1944, Canaday 
added. 


Sorensen, who resigned early 
this year as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co., 
where he was a production chief 
for many years, is to be elected 
president and a director of 
Willys-Overland at a salary of 
$52,000 a year for 10 years, 
Canaday said. 


Boyd Heads Up 
Used Car Section 


WASHINGTON.—Appointment of 
James F. Boyd, of New Castle, 
Ind., as head of the Used Car sec- 
tion of OPA’s Automobile Ration- 
ing branch, was announced today 
(July 10) by Elliott Taylor, chief 
of the division. Boyd succeeds 
Orton P. Hufstader, who has been 
transferred to the position of as- 
sistant director of the rationing 
field division. 

Boyd’s experience in the automo- 
bile business dates from 1915 and 
covers all phases of distribution, 
including the operation of his own 
business as dealer and distributor. 
In addition to operating his own 
retail business at Tampa, Fla., 
among other executive positions 
he was assistant general sales 
manager of DeSoto. 


ab 


be 


Inventories 


business of buying, selling, repair- 
ing and reconditioning used cars 
and who maintains a place of busi- 
ness for the display, sale, repairing 
and reconditioning of such cars.” 

The directors also asked that 
there be but two regions for base 
prices, one for the East and one 
for the West, with the dividing line 
selected by OPA between some 
given points from north to south 
between Chicago and St. Louis, 
where overlapping of populated 
areas may be avoided and that the 
base price for the East be the 
prices for the B region and the 
prices for the West be the C prices, 
as provided in the present regula- 
tions. 

Other recommendations were 
that rationing of used cars be post- 
poned indefinitely, with definite 
assurance to the trade of no ra- 
tioning for at least a three months 
period, that necessary manpower 
be provided to secure rigid enforce- 
ment of the regulations; that all 
agencies of government be peti- 
tioned to study the transportation 
needs of America with a view to 
bring about the prompt manufac- 
ture of new motor vehicles, to pre- 
vent any possible national calamity 
which would result in a breakdown 
of our transportation system which 
is dependent on motor vehicles. 


New Car Quota 
For July Cut 
To 7,000 Units 


WASHINGTON.—The quota of 
new passenger automobiles availa- 
ble for rationing during July will 
be 7,000, a reduction of 22 percent 
from June, and 30 percent below 
the quota for May, the Office of 
Price Administration said last 
week. 

Regional and national reserves 
of 600 automobiles each — making 
total reserves of 1,200 cars—have 
also been assigned for July. The 
reserves are established to provide 
for emergency needs when quotas 
have been used up. 

The original stock of 530,000 new 
cars available on February 1, 1942, 
has been reduced to approximately 
30,000 units as of today, OPA said. 
This is the equivalent of a three- 
day normal supply. 

The July new-car quota and re- 
serves follow: 


Region Quota Reserve 
— 5 49 


Vill 


Total an...::.2,000 
National Reserve—600. 
Grand Total—8,200. 
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ABOUT 700 DEALERS from the Philadelphia area attended a luncheon 
meeting honoring Alfred P. Sloan jr., chairman of General Motors Corp., 


which was sponsored by the General Motors Club of Philadelphia. 
A. Martin, Pontiac zone manager and president of 
It embraced every GM dealer in the geographical boundaries set | 


was presided over by A. 


the club. 


by the zone lines of Buick, Olds and Pontiac. 
Thevvaiet, Pontiac, Olds, Buick, Cadillac, GMC Truck and_ Frigidaire. 
at the head table (facing the camera, left to right) are: Jesse H. Blackmore, | 


The meeting 


Dealers participating included 
Shown 


GM public relations department; L. B. Fraher, branch manager, GM Acceptance 


Corp.; Sloan; Martin, 
public relations. 


and Paul Garrett, 


GM vice-president in charge of 
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START OF THE FIRM of “Pat Cassidy.” 


i A, 


Widely known in automotive 


wholesale and retail circles through his many years with Pontiac Motor as 


business manager, Pat Cassidy (right 
Hollywood, Calif. Los Angeles Zone 
move over into the ranks of dealers. 


) signs up as Pontiac dealer in North 
Manager John S. Bathrick helps Pat 


To Meet New Ceilings 


Seattle Dealers Plan Educational Job 
To Increase Warranty Sales 


SEATTLE.—On the eve of the 
effective date of used-car price 
ceilings, M. O. Anderson, president 
of the Washington Automotive 
Trade Assn. informed AUTOMOTIVE 
News that dealers, as a whole, in 
this state are making the proper 
approach to the edict, realizing it 
is an educational job to acquaint 
the public with the requirements 
of OPA, and a merchandising job 
to promote confidence and show 
the wisdom of buying through a 
responsible dealer on the warranty 
basis. 

“Most of the car owners have a 
good idea as to the general re- 
quirements,” said Anderson. “Most 
of them, too, will want to comply 
with the order, and thus avoid any 
illegal deals. But for cars to go 
through the channels of dealers 


Dealer Stocks 
Of Used Cars 
Down Sharply 


WASHINGTON.—As of Jan. 1, 
1944, there were 420,000 used cars 
in dealer inventories, Elliott Tay- 
lor, OPA’s auto rationing chief, 
revealed last week to AUTOMOTIVE 
News. There was no estimate of 
the number in dealer stocks at the 
time the used-car price ceiling was 
imposed, but it is assumed that the 
total was down 100,000 or more 
from the Jan. 1 reading. 


The survey, made through 5,500 
local rationing boards in connec- 
tion with issuing of gasoline sur- 
render receipts to dealers, also 
showed that there were 78,000 new 
1942 cars in dealer hands on Jan. 1. 
After allowing for cars rationed 
since that time, it was estimated 
that there were about 40,000 new 
1942 cars on hand as of June 1. 

A breakdown of the used-car 
figures by year model follows: 
Year Model Number Percent 

6 
20 
12 

8 

6 
12 
36 
100 


1936 and Older.... 152,000 


420,000 


Boggus Gets C of C Post 


HARLINGEN, Tex.—J. Lewis Bog- 
gus, automobile dealer, was elected 
resident of the Chamber of Commerce 
ast week. Last year Boggus served 
as vice-president and he has been 
active in other civic activities. 


Dewey, Knudsen Act 


To Speed Tire Output 

WASHINGTON. — Rubber Di- 
rector Bradley Dewey and Lt. 
Gen. William S. Knudsen, direc- 
tor of production for the War 
department, were in Akron last 
week seeking ways and means 
to obtain the large extra pro- 
duction of military and truck 
and bus tires urgently needed at 
the moment to meet military 
and essential civilian require- 
ments. 

It was learned at WPB Fri- 
day that Dewey and Knudsen 
would spend the weekend in 
Akron going over the situation 
with the executive heads of the 
various tire companies. 


chandising to impress the buyers 
with the wisdom of so buying; 
the sellers, of so selling. 

“In my opinion there is a good 
chance for dealers to increase 
the percentage of used-car sales 
that will go through dealerships. 
The former percentage of dealer 
sales was but 25 percent, 75 out 
of every 100 used-car sales being 
individual-to-individual.” 

A few price corrections in the 
listing of over 6,000 models will be 
necessary, and dealers in this state 
will string along with the NADA 
on amendments. This includes the 
33% percent markup for warranted 
cars, instead of the present 25 per- 
cent, and a re-definition of dealers, 
so that there is responsibility back 
of the warranty. 

Only a momentary halt in used- 
car sales followed the first “break” 
of the news. Since then some deal- 
ers report increased business in 
used cars, while some expect a let- 
down after July 10, the effective 
date. Before there will be marked 
improvement, the educational fea- 
ture of showing the public why it 
pays to buy a guaranteed used car 
will have to gain momentum, most 
dealers feel. 


President Anderson reports re- 
ceipt of a letter from President 
David Kelly, of NADA, which 
indicates he will be able to make 
his swing along the West Coast 
in September. A big statewide 
dealer meeting will then be held 
in Seattle to greet and hear 
Kelly, while the annual state 
convention will be held at the 
same time. 

On the agenda will be many im- 
portant topics, including a review 
of used-car ceilings, dealers then 
being in position to report on how 
the order has worked out in prac- 
tice and in regard to any revisions 
or improvements being advisable. 

The Washington State Legisla- 
ture convenes next January and 
dealers can consider legislation, 
pro and con. 


eis require advertising and mer- 


COL. MERRILL G. 
Fifth Area command, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., 


consultant and advisor to 


Ford Promotes 
Six to Head 


Branches 


DEARBORN.—Promotion of six 
assistant branch managers to man 
agerships and of one sales man- 
ager to assistant branch manager 
was announced last week by J. R! 
Davis, director of sales and adver- 
tising, Ford Motor Co. 

The new branch managers are 
George T. Montagnet, New Orleans; 
Ray A. Grimmer, Milwaukee; Harry 
M. Lidgard, Pittsburgh; John W. 
Schwer, Fargo, and Nelson F. 
Bowe, Los Angeles. Schwer .3y° 
transferred to Fargo from ty 
Richmond (Calif.) branch. oa 

Edward F. Hughes, sales man- 
ager of the Richmond branch, is 
succeeding Schwer as _  assistan 
manager. 


Montagnet, who joined the com-- 


pany Oct. 30, 1923, had served as 
sales and_ service department 
traveling representative, assistant 
branch sales manager, branch 
Lincoln division manager, branch 
sales manager and assistant branc 

manager. 

Bowe, oldest in years of service, 
entered Ford employ Jan. 29, 1923 
He had represented the compan 
at Buffalo, Louisville, Seattle, Dear- 
born and Los Angeles. Positions 
held included sales and_ service 
traveling representative, assistant 
branch sales manager, branch sales 
manager and assistant branch 
manager. 

Before going to Milwaukee, Gim 
mer represented the company at 
the Rouge plant, Dearborn branch 
and the Cincinnati branch. Hée 
joined the company Jan. 13, 1931, 
and had served as sales and service 
traveling representative, branch 
sales manager and assistant branch 
manager. 

Lidgard, who joined the compan 
Jan. 2, 1924, had held positions at 
the company’s Highland Par 
plant, Detroit; Highland Park of- 
fice; Dearborn branch; Dearborn 
office and Pittsburgh. He also had 
served as sales and service travel- 
ing representative, branch sales 
manager and assistant branch 
manager. 

Schwer entered the company’s 
employ Jan. 15, 1934, at the Dear 
born branch. He had served as car 
distributor, sales and service travel 
ing representative, used-car super- 
visor, assistant branch sales man- 
ager and assistant branch managen 

Hughes joined the compan 
Dec. 20, 1934, at New Orleans, and 
worked at the Dearborn office be 
fore being transferred to Rich- 
mond, Calif. He had served 
sales and service traveling repre 
sentative, commercial supervisor 
and as assistant branch sales man- 
ager, branch Lincoln division man 
ager and branch sales manager. 


Tax Hope 


BALTIMORE. — Commenting las 
week on Maryland’s ‘‘very as 
financial situation, Gov. erbert . 
O’Conor held out hope for further tax 
reductions during next year’s sta 
legislative session, but said the hop 
would be contingent on estimates at 
the time of postwar construction needg 
and the maintaining of an ‘‘adequat 
surplus’’ to meet possible emergencies: 


—— 


rT’ 


BECK, chief signal officer, Army Air Forces of t 
presents a citation and certificate to Gail Feil 
for his services to the Signal Corps. 
ithe first of its kind given an individual in the rubber industry. 


The recognition is 
Feil has beeg 


the Signal Corps since November, 1943 


PET 


a 
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Dealers toll me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


ODAY (July 10) is a memorable 

date for automobile dealers, 
for used-car ceilings are now in 
effect. But dealers are not alto- 
gether unfamiliar with government 
regulations; their experience along 
that line goes back as far as the 
NRA days. For more than two 
years they have been controlled on 
service rates, tires, repair parts, 
rebuilt parts, 1942 passenger cars, 
new and used commercial vehicles. 

The NRA regulation was a 
self-imposed code promulgated by 
the trade. It was administered 
by a code committee composed 
of dealers, and did not have the 
enforcement division of a gov- 
ernment agency behind it. Deal- 
ers operated under the NRA 
code, and in spite of its weak- 
nesses, found it beneficial. 

* * * 


Dealers Save 


On Deliveries 

N 1933, the year preceding in- 

auguration of the code, dealers 
gave away 64 dollars with the de- 
livery of every new car, figuring 
their new car and used car depart- 
ments together. Dealers’ statements 
in 1934 showed this condition had 
been improved to the extent of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 
This is from figures gathered by 
the automobile dealer associations 
from statements made by many 
thousands of dealers. 

Imposition of the present regu- 
lations on the sale of new 1942 
cars, combined with the Murray- 
Patman Act, was a godsend to 
the trade. Dealers for the most 
part liked those _ regulations. 
They realized that the service, 
parts and tire regulations are 
necessary to stabilize our domes- 
tic economy. The used commer- 
cial car regulation has been so 
complicated that much business 
has by-passed dealers. That regu- 
lation is to be amended soon to 
help this situation. 


* * * 


Believes There 


Are Advantages 
HROUGHOUT its 170-year his- 
tory, this country has operated 

under a free enterprise system. 

™ Therefore none of us like regula- 
~ tion. We realize that war has upset 
our economy. But whenever there 
is more demand than supply, arti- 
ficial controls must be imposed. 

This is the only way we can avoid 

devaluing the dollar. 

I sympathize with dealers who 
criticize this new, regulation. I 
am sure, however, that future 
developments will prove that this 
order will work out to the benefit 
of the trade if we can change our 
attitude of mind. Some benefits 
accrued the instant the regula- 
tion was announced. It removed 
uncertainty. For more than two 
and a half years used-car selling 
has been so_ speculative that 
many members of our trade have 
not actively engaged in the busi- 
ness. The imposition of used-car 
ceilings stabilized the situation 
by setting up definite conditions 
—conditions under which any re- 
sourceful dealer can _ operate. 
Another advantage realized the 
instant that the used-car regula- 
tion was issued, is that it re- 
moved the ever-present threat of 
a ruinous inventory loss, as the 
aftermath of spiraling prices, 
when there are rumors of peace 
or that new cars are about to 
be produced. There is still an- 
other advantage in that it re- 
moves a stigma from the trade. 
The public accused dealers of 
taking advantage of the wartime 
emergency to gouge used-car 
buyers. The fact was that the 
public was demanding high 
prices and the dealer was mak- 
ing but little profit. 

Another immediate improvement 
in the situation is the elimination 
of newspaper and radio advertising 
offers of the “top dollar.” This 
practice had come to be a disgrace. 
There is no such thing as a top 

dollar. Only one dealer can give 


the top price to any one customer. 

Many newspapers and radios re- 

fused to take such advertisements. 
* * * 


Sees More Sales 


By Dealers 
r short, the used-car regulation 
puts certainty in the used-car 
business and will prevent undue 
deflation later on. As much as any 
government regulation can, it en- 
courages the business to flow 
through dealer channels. If dealers 
will actively participate, it will re- 
verse the sales trend from the 
prevailing ratio of 75 percent by 
individual owners and 25 percent 
through dealers, to 75 percent 
through dealers and only 25 percent 
casual sales. 

Various provisions of the new 
regulation will work to the ad- 
vantage of the legitimate dealer 
with reputation and standing, 
and to the disadvantage of 
pocket-to-pocket deals or fly-by- 
night operators. This encourage- 
ment to the established dealer 
was incorporated not alone for 
his benefit, but in recognition of 
the important position he occu- 
pies in maintaining America’s 
bank of private transportation. 
It is estimated that 7,000 cars 
are being junked daily. If the 
war continues much longer, this 
loss will be critical. It is only 
the automobile dealer, with his 
equipment, facilities, parts stocks 
and manpower, who can keep in 
condition what is left of this 
bank of transportation and delay 
a transportation breakdown as 
long as possible. Many cities are 
already in a critical position in 
regard to shortage of public 
transit facilities. They have sent 
delegations to Washington to 
present their problems and plead 
for aid. There are 2,000 communi- 
ties in America, in which reside 
11,000,000 people, which have no 
public transportation system 
whatever. Approximately 73 per- 
cent of our war workers go to 
and from their plants in private 


cars. 


* * * 


Fly-By-Nighters 


On Way Out? 

UTOMOBILE dealers are mer- 

chants of transportation. They 
can no longer sell new cars be- 
cause there are only about 30,000 
in reserve. They must accept their 
responsibility to their communities 
in the rebuilding of used cars. 
That is the reason for the terms 
in the used-car regulation which 
favor the legitimate dealer. At 
many dealer meetings the com- 
plaint has been made that all car 
sales will be made in the black 
market at higher than ceiling 
prices. I am convinced that if 
legitimate dealers offer cars at ceil- 
ing prices, the fly-by-night opera- 
tors will run to cover. 

The public will be quick to 

(Continued on Page 33, Col. 1) 


Dealers in Uniform 


(One of a Series) 


LT. COL. J. H. REED JR., 
president of Jim Reed Chev- 
rolet Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
was commissioned a captain 
in the 105th Observation 
Squadron, Tennessee National 
Guard, in September, 1929. 
He was called to active duty 
in September, 1940, at Colum- 
bia, S. C. Presently he is 
assigned to 399th Sub-Depot 
at Maxton, N. C., as com- 
manding officer. This Sub- 
Depot maintains and supplies 
troop carrier aircraft and 
gliders of that command. 
Maxton is the largest glider 
base in the world. 


Col. Reed is now an active 
pilot, flying and testing all 
types of aircraft repaired by 
the Sub-Depot. He has served 
continuously as a dealer since 
1918. : 


Editor’s Note: Automotive 
News welcomes photos of auto 
dealers now serving in the 
armed forces. 


222 New Cars 
Sold in Detroit 


DETROIT.—In May, 222 new 
cars were sold in Wayne County, 
compared with 605 in May a year 
ago, the Detroit Auto Dealers Assn. 
reported last week. Sales of used 
cars totaled 4,242 for the month, 
while 127 used trucks were sold. 
New truck sales totaled 50, com- 
pared with 41 a year ago. 

The breakdown of new-car sales 
was Buick, 25; Cadillac, 2; Chev- 
rolet, 29; Chrysler, 6; DeSoto, 5; 
Dodge, 15; Ford, 27; Hudson, 11; 
Lincoln, 2; Mercury, 3; Nash, 14; 
Oldsmobile, 24; Packard, 7; Plym- 
outh, 26; Pontiac, 19; Studebaker, 
3; Willys, 1; miscellaneous, 3. 


* * 


Just Among Dealers... 


Here are a few dealers who will 
be cutting birthday cakes during 
July: 

Henry J. Kirtrett. (Dodge) 
Mobile, Ala., born July 9, 1892, 
at Leaksville, Mo. 


L. FiLowers Hamrick (Ford- 
Mercury-Lincoln) Greenwood, 
Miss.—July 12, 1898 at Hamrick, 
Miss. 

Howarp Pore (Ford) Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.—July 12, 1897 at Find- 
lay, O. 

FraNk H. SrockpaLe (Packard- 
Pontiac) Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—July 13, 1884 at Colorado 
Springs. 

S. S. Sayers (Chrysler-Plym- 
outh) Seattle—July 17, 1896 at 
Dayton, Wash. 

Ep. Hammer (Chevrolet-Olds- 
mobile) Sheridan, Wyo.—July 20, 
1897 at Princeton, IIl. 


Wo. C. Starr (Chrysler) Deca- 
tur, Ill.—July 25, 1880 in that 
city. 

Sanrorp C. Wess (Buick) Ft. 
Worth, Texas—July 26, 1891 at 
Baird, Texas. 

Swney Zeit (Packard) Balti- 
more, Md.—July 30, 1900 at Balti- 
more. 

* ok +. 

Wituam M. Ryan _ (Cadillac) 
Seattle, born Sept. 12, 1899 at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. He started in the 
automobile business March 1, 1924, 
as an accountant. For nine years 
he was with Motor Holdings divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp., 
working in dealerships for them 
and managing the regional offices 
at Detroit and San Francisco and 
as divisional comptroller at New 
| York. He began as a dealer in 1919 
| with the Cadillac account in Seat- 
| Ge. He not only keeps the dealer- 

(Continued on Page 16, Col. 4) 





Committee Appointed... 


Ala. Dealers Plan Study 
Of Licensing Laws 


By George H. Watson 
Staff Correspondent 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Dealer 
licensing laws were a major subject 
of discussion at the ninth annual 
convention of the Automobile 
Dealers’ Association of Alabama 
here, and following an address on 
the subject by Paul Graves, man- 
ager of the Detroit Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, appointment 
of a committee to make a study of 
the subject for Alabama and bring 

in a report was authorized. 


This committee will be appointed 
by the incoming administration, 
headed by R. K. McMillan of Brew- 
ton as president. 


Ray Chamberlain, executive 
vice-president of NADA, also 
spoke to the convention, the 
largest in several years, with 246 
registered at the banquet, and 
outlined the 10-point changes 
NADA is seeking in the used 
car price ceiling in order to make 
it more effective. These include 
a change in the markup from 
25 to 331/3 percent “in keeping 
with common trade practice;” a 
stricter definition of who is a 
dealer and the providing of more 
manpower to secure rigid en- 
forcement. 

Chamberlain said that rationing 
of used cars was not contemplated 
at the present time. 

Other speakers included Gov. 
Chauncey Sparks of Alabama; 
Senator James A. Simpson of Bir- 
mingham and State Selective Serv- 
ice Director J. T. Johnson Jr. Sev- 
eral dealers themselves were heard 
on postwar plans, including George 
Malone of Dothan, Don Marino of 
Birmingham, and E. K. Gregg of 
Decatur. 

In appreciation of services ren- 
dered, the association presented 
two candlesticks to retiring presi- 
dent Lucien Segrest of Montgom- 
ery and a $1,000 war bond to C. E. 
(Andy) Anderson of Birmingham, 
who continues as executive secre- 
tary. 

Other officers elected, besides 
President McMillan, include the 
following: Vice-presidents, E. K. 
Gregg, Decatur; B. G. Devan, Mo- 
bile, and H. B. Vaughan, Birming- 
ham; Directors; R. B. Stevenson, 
Sheffield; Herbert Ray, Hunts- 
ville; F. E. Wilhout, Gadsden; J. F. 
King, Anniston; C. H. House, Bir- 
mingham; J. C. Austin, Tuscaloosa; 
W. M. Turner, Selma; W. S. Brew- 
baker, Montgomery; W. F. Dobbs, 
Alexander City; M. S. Williams, 
Eufaula; Joe Martin Stallings, 
Dothan; J. M. Edwards, Tuskegee; 
Eddie Staff, Atmore; S. B. Quigley, 
Mobile; T. J. Kirbin, Jackson, and 
Knox McRae, Decatur. 

The Montgomery dealers were 
host to the convention and did 
such a good job that the associa- 
tion voted unanimously to meet 
again in Montgomery next year. 
Among the entertainment fea- 
tures was a floor show at the 
banquet presented by Joe Davis, 
son of Horace Davis, Pontiac 
dealer of Montgomery. 

Graves described the Michigan 
licensing law which he said applied 
to dealers rather than manufac- 
turers. He made out a good case for 
dealer licensing, pointing out that 
beauty parlors, barber shops, res- 
taurants and saloons are licensed, 
that a license is even required to 
fish or hunt. 

“Yet we allow any Tom, Dick 
or Harry—with more nerve than 
brains and with the backing of a 
gambling manufacturer or a 
shady finance company—to set 
up shop in a back alley and skirt 
the edge of the law with no fear 
of penalty except the Better 
Business Bureau or the criminal 
courts in the event of provable 
fraud,” said Graves. “That type 
of operator is a definite com- 
munity liability, aside from his 
detrimental influence on auto- 
mobile retailing. He plays fair 
with neither his employes nor 
with his customers.” 

Graves also noted that inde- 
pendent repair shops are licensed 


through the operation of this ordi- 
nance.” 

“The purpose of our dealer 
licensing act in Michigan,” con- 
tinued Graves, “is to try to license 
men for automobile dealerships 
who are men with character and 
moral fibre, and men who are ex- 
perienced and capable men in the 
business, and men who have their 
own capital invested in the busi- 
ness.” 

Graves declared that dealers 
have a moral responsibility to re- 
move from their ranks. those 
who have been found to be un- 
worthy of the trust the state has 
placed in them. He said Michigan 
dealers did not try to extend the 
law to manufacturers as that woulil 
be “remote control” at the best. 

Furthermore, Graves added 
that a lot of the poor managers 
and under-financed among auto- 
mobile dealers had been forced 
out by the war and “now that 
they have been shaken out, let’s 
keep them out.” For that matter 
he said he didn’t think manu- 
facturers would try to pack any 
territory with dealers for quite 
a while after the war on ac- 
count of limited production and 
the need to supply existing 
dealers. 

“Dealer standards are higher to 
day than they have been in years,’ 
concluded Graves. “What better 
insurance for our own postwar 
security than to maintain these 
high standards? We in Michigan 
feel that our dealer licensing law 
will help insure that happy con- 
dition.” 

The Alabama dealers showed 
intense interest in the dealer 
licensing law and asked Graves 
many questions. From this ques- 
tion-and-answer period, it could 
be ascertained that there was a 
division of opinion about a licens- 
ing law. Some said they thought 
it smacked too mueh of bureau- 
cracy and frankly said so. Some 
didn’t think sufficient need for 
such a law existed in Alabama. 
Others thought it just the thing 
to cure existing evils or those apt 
to develop. Several thought manu- 
facturers should be covered in any 
licensing law. 


S.C. Dealers 
Elect Aiken 


President 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—At the South 
Carolina Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation convention closed last week, 
H. E. Holley, of Aiken, S. C., was 
elected president. 

Four new state directors are L. 
M. Byers, Marion; E. L. Sweet, 
Beaufort; C. M. Clayton, Green- 
ville; Wm. Smith, Newberry. 

Robt. T. Clarke, Columbia, was 
elected national director for South 
Carolina. 

Ray Chamberlain, executive vice 
president of NADA, was guest 
speaker. Other speakers were T. M. 
Howell, director license tax com- 
mission; W. L. Hardman, director 
motor vehicle division, state high- 
way department. 

The directors will meet soon to 
elect a vice president and a secre- 
tary treasurer. 


Joe Browning Gets 
Buick Dealership 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Joe Brown- 


ing, who for 27 years has been 
associated with Buick, and for the 
past 20 years has 
been zone man- 
ager for the 
Howard Automo- 
bile Co., has been 
appointed Buick 
dealer in Alham- 
bra, it was an- 
nounced last 
week by Harold 
W. Tuttle, gen- 
eral manager of 
Howard company. 

Harold Tuttle 


Brownin 
S honored Brown- 


in Detroit and that some 300 “back- | ing with a luncheon at the Ambas- 
yard and back alley operators were | sador Hotel attended by 100 South- 


put out of business last 


vear|ern California Buick dealers. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


. OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Mm Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—_Webster’s New Inter- 


national Dictionary. 


Another Opportunity 
LMOST universal criticism of the used-car price ceiling 
regulation by both franchised new-car dealers and 
used-car dealers again brings to a head the need for some 
common ground of presenting the views and criticisms of 
the entire industry—at least the retail part of the industry. 

Both new and used car dealers find several points of 
common complaint on MPR 540. 

Both want to have some provision written into the act 
that will keep out the curb-stoner operator—the under- 
financed, irresponsible type of operator who has no overhead 
and whose sales claims are not backed up by any concrete 
and tangible asset in his business. ; 

Both recognize that this type of an operator is harmful 
to all established dealers, regardless of whether they sell 
used cars only or both new and used. me 

The only real split in the definition of determining 
responsibility seems to be the requirement of a service 
shop or a bonafide arrangement with an independent service 
shop, to make good any failures that might occur in the 
car that is sold as a reconditioned vehicle. ; 

Used-car dealers generally have no need for a full-time 
repair shop in their business, until their turnover warrants 
them doing their own reconditioning. Even then many do 
little mechanical overhaul work, but restrict their operations 
to metal work repair and the appearance preparation for 
re-sale. 

If used and new car dealers worked together under one 
central clearing house, such differences in opinion as to 
the need for establishing adequate repair facilities could 
no doubt be worked out harmoniously. 

Here’s another opportunity to present a united front. 


It’s a Hot Issue Now 
EETING next Friday to decide the when, how and how 
much new-car production will be authorized, are the 
industry brasshats and government bureau heads. 

Both would of course like to release full information 
on the details that are decided upon at this momentous 
occasion. Both realize the importance of getting set for 
automotive production just as soon as possible to offset 
any lag in employment when war cutbacks really come. 
Both realize that automobiles and trucks are essential to 
our domestic economy, to our vital transportation and to 
keep hundreds of thousands of men gainfully employed 
during the reconversion from war production to peacetime 
pursuits. 

But government men, who must make the release, can 
be sympathized with for their timidity in making an an- 
nouncement to the public that the auto makers are to be 
allowed to go back into production while we are in the 
throes of our hardest fighting on the European front. The 
public, not knowing the full details, might misinterpret the 
action of the government in allowing the automotive manu- 
facturers to be the first to get back into peacetime manu- 
facture. 

So, with government on the spot, dealers and others in 
the industry may be irritated by the meagre information 
that may be released even though the road to new-car 
production is cleared of all obstacles. 


You dealers and manufacturers 
should get plenty of encourage- 
ment from the statement issued by 
John R. Stewart, statistician of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce in 


which he 

74 MILLION estimated 

CARS IN that the 
POSTWAR DECADE 


require- 

ments for 
new motor vehicles in the 10 year 
period from resumption of produc- 
tion would total 74,000,000—about 
twice as many vehicles as were 
registered in the United States in 
1941 . I would argue with his open- 
ing statement because it would be 
possible to reach full production 
in 1945 (the lines might even start 
rolling before the end of this year) 
but I do agree with his prediction 
on the long haul and the basis of 
his conclusions, which I think are 
well worth repeating here: 

* * * 


Earliest probable date of full 
automotive production appears to 
be early in 1946. By that date, 
10,000,000 cars and trucks of the 
34,000,000 registered in the United 
States in 1941 will have gone off 
the road and remaining 24,000,000 
will be about 10 years of age, on 
the average. 

Nearly all of these 34,000,000 
cars and trucks will have to be 
replaced within the next decade; 
worn-out 1946-55 models will neces- 
sitate production of perhaps 12,- 
000,000 additional units, exports for 
the decade should total 9,000,000 
automobiles and replenishing of 
new and used car stocks will add 
at least another million units to 
postwar demand. In addition, past 
trends indicate that total regis- 
trations will increase to about 52,- 
000,000 units by 1955, signifying 
18,000,000 new owners or new mul- 
tiple-car owners by that year. A 
total output of 74,000,000 cars and 
trucks of United States make in 
the first 10 years of full poswar 
production! 

* * 

From present signs there is con- 
siderable reason to believe that this 
tremendous’ production will be 
fairly evenly distributed over the 
10-year period. With 18 to 20,000,- 
000 buyers actively in the market 
at war end, output should mount 
rapidly in early postwar years, 
passing the 7,000,000 car mark for 
a few years. Slump from this early 
peak is probable but increasing 
number of families, more multiple 
ownership, and all other factors 
that in past have steadily moved 
up total car use should easily sup- 
port seven million cars annually 
in latter part of first postwar 
decade. 

Arguments that higher prices 
will inhibit car sales in postwar 
years do not appear to be valid. 
Cars undoubtedly will be higher in 
price but these higher prices will 
be caused by higher wages—from 
mine to finished product. The av- 
erage American will work no more 
hours for the price of a car in 
194X than he did in pre-war days. 
Probably less because of techno- 
logical improvements. 

* * * 


By 1956, virtually all pre-war 
models will be off the road. As 
there were 34,383,000 cars and 
trucks registered in United States 
in 1941, this means roughly 34,000,- 
000 replacements in first postwar 
decade. 


Foreign market for U. S. cars 
and trucks averaged 770,000 an- 
nually in the 15-year period pre- 
ceding the war. This is somewhat 
higher than export average in im- 
mediate pre-war years — 500,000 
from 1934 to 1941. In view of 
bombed production facilities in 
war-torn countries, shortages of 
raw materials and the small num- 
ber of foreign automobiles still able 
to run, a postwar export volume 
somewhat in excess of that for the 
“Thirties” is a reasonable expecta- 
tion—say a figure half-way between 
above two averages, or 635,000 an- 
nually. These figures’ include 
Canadian production. At this rate, 
exports will total 9,000,000 by 1955, 
allowing for a 4-year backlog ac- 
cumulated prior to 1946. 

ok * *” 

Third factor influencing postwar 
output is necessity of building up 
inventories, both of used cars and 

(Continued on Page 45, Col. 3) 
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It’s a Hot Issue Now 


——In This Corner 


‘Like Aircraft News .....’ 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 
be Obeerved upon request. 


entire dealer list has been offset 
many times throughout this three 
year period through the reduction 
of correspondence, bulletins and 
telephone calls on important hap- 
penings in the industry.—J. A. 
PeveRILL, President, Hudson-Jones 
Automobile Co. (Hudson-Packard), 
Des Moines. 


Splendid 

Just a few lines to compliment 
you on your splendid job in getting 
the new ceiling prices to us. We 
did not receive prices from OPA 
until this morning, sO you can 
realize how helpful it was to get 
your edition of June 13. 

I have been subscribing to AuTo- 
MoTIVE News for approximately 15 
years, and although your paper has 
contained from time to time innu- 
merable articles that were of help 
to the dealer, your edition of June 
13 was most timely and helpful.— 
HerMAN L. BenNneEtTT, Bennett Chev- 
rolet Co., Providence, R. I. 


Very Helpful 


We thank you very much for the 
special issue of Automotive News of 
June 13, defining MPR-540, giving 
a full list of the price ceilings on 
used cars. We also wish to thank 
you for the prompt attention given 
to our request for additional copies. 
We found this issue to be very 


(Continued on Page 46, Col. 3) 


Coming Events 


AUGUST 

24-25—Portland, Ore. (Multnema) 
Hotel). SAE National West Coast 
Transportation Meeting. 

SEPTEMBER 

11-15—New York (Hotel Pennsylvania). 
American Chemical Society 108th 
meeting. 

13-15—Milwaukee (Hotel Schroeder). 
SAE National Tractor Meeting. 


OCTOBER 
5-7—Los Angeles (Hotel Biltmore). Na- 
tional Aircraft Engineering & Pro- 
duction Meeting. 
NOVEMBER 
$-10—Tulsa (Hotel Mayo). SAE Na- 
tional Fuels & Lubricants Meeting. 
10-16—Chicago (Hotel Sherman). Na- 
tional Standard Parts Assn. annual 
convention. 
DECEMBER 


8-9—Billings, Mont. (Northern Hotel) 
—Montana Automobile Dealers Agsn. 


W ell-Informed 


We were greatly interested in 
Charles Evans’ column in AuToMmo- 
TIVE News of June 26. It is indeed 
a pleasure to read an article pre- 
pared by a man obviously well-in- 
formed on the trend of American 
aviation. Particularly we are im- 
pressed by your recognition of the 
importance of private flying in the 
postwar picture. In fact, we are 
trying to get this message across 
to thousands of smaller cities 
throughout the United States 
through the medium of an airport 
planning book soon to be released 
by us and personal calls by Beech 
Aircraft representatives. 

We would greatly appreciate 
your permission to reprint excerpts 
from your column of June 26. 
Please advise us and we again 
thank you for sharing sO many 
good thoughts with us of the avia- 
tion industry.—CarL WooTTeEN, sales 
manager, Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita, Kans. 


Very Best 

We certainly do wish to express 
our appreciation for the very fine 
manner in which you have pre- 
sented the data contained in our 
booklet “What Your Town Needs 
for the Coming Air Age.” 

We feel this is one of the very 
best articles we have read in a 
long time pertaining to this matter. 
—wW. B. Sr. JoHN, sales manager, 
Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa. 


Saved Money 

Your extra did make a big hit 
with your readers! 

Your June 13 extra, reprinting 
in full the OPA Used Car Price 
Ceiling, was not only a one hun- 
dred percent scoop but saved your 
subscribers substantial sums of 
money through eliminated tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, and expen- 
sive methods of duplicating the in- 
formation. 

Our company was in a particu- 
larly good position to appreciate 
this, since our eighty odd Iowa 
dealers whom we have for three 
years furnished with complimenta- 
ry subscriptions to your invaluable 
trade publication, were highly ap- 
preciative of our thoughtfulness in 
providing them with this service.|,. Annual convention. 

Knickerbocker) 


: . | 4-6—Chi 
The cost of this service to our | SAE ited! Ie cum ection. 
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Prices are going up while the quality of goods 
we buy is going down, says the ranking Republi- 
can Member of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. He contends that inflation is gyp- 
ping us out of our earnings, deflation of quality is 
robbing us blind. He says the old anti-inflation 
battle cry, “Hold the line,” has become “Hold the 
bag” ...a shopping bag filled with inferior mer- 
chandise that represents virtually every commod- 
ity on the market today. Rep. Wolcott claims 
inflation is here, and here illegally, in a sinister and 
diseased form that he exposes in the August issue of 
The American Magazine, now on the newsstands: 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 
by REP. JESSE P. WOLCOTT, OF MICHIGAN, 
Ranking Republican Member of House Committee ai a 
on Banking and Currency o x 1 WAS LOST 


Scores of wildcat manufacturers have ‘i . 84 DAYS 

sprung up to capitalize on the chaos Z Beds IN THE ARCTIC 

into which our Government has permit- fi hy Gnetee. anaes enna, 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

r OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—_Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


Another Opportunity 
LMOST universal criticism of the used-car price ceiling 
regulation by both franchised new-car dealers and 
used-car dealers again brings to a head the need for some 
common ground of presenting the views and criticisms of 
the entire industry—at least the retail part of the industry. 

Both new and used car dealers find several points of 
common complaint on MPR 540. 

Both want to have some provision written into the act 
that will keep out the curb-stoner operator—the under- 
financed, irresponsible type of operator who has no overhead 
and whose sales claims are not backed up by any concrete 
and tangible asset in his business. ; 

Both recognize that this type of an operator is harmful 
to all established dealers, regardless of whether they sell 
used cars only or both new and used. a 

The only real split in the definition of determining 
responsibility seems to be the requirement of a service 
shop or a bonafide arrangement with an independent service 
shop, to make good any failures that might occur in the 
car that is sold as a reconditioned vehicle. 

Used-car dealers generally have no need for a full-time 
repair shop in their business, until their turnover warrants 
them doing their own reconditioning. Even then many do 
little mechanical overhaul work, but restrict their operations 
to metal work repair and the appearance preparation for 
re-sale. 

If used and new car dealers worked together under one 
central clearing house, such differences in opinion as to 
the need for establishing adequate repair facilities could 
no doubt be worked out harmoniously. 

Here’s another opportunity to present a united front. 


It’s a Hot Issue Now 
EETING next Friday to decide the when, how and how 
4V¥L much new-car production will be authorized, are the 
industry brasshats and government bureau heads. 

Both would of course like to release full information 
on the details that are decided upon at this momentous 
occasion. Both realize the importance of getting set for 
automotive production just as soon as possible to offset 
any lag in employment when war cutbacks really come. 
Both realize that automobiles and trucks are essential to 
our domestic economy, to our vital transportation and to 
keep hundreds of thousands of men gainfully employed 
during the reconversion from war production to peacetime 
pursuits. 

But government men, who must make the release, can 
be sympathized with for their timidity in making an an- 
nouncement to the public that the auto makers are to be 
allowed to go back into production while we are in the 
throes of our hardest fighting on the European front. The 
public, not knowing the full details, might misinterpret the 
action of the government in allowing the automotive manu- 
facturers to be the first to get back into peacetime manu- 
facture. ; 

So, with government on the spot, dealers and others in 
the industry may be irritated by the meagre information 
that may be released even though the road to new-car 
production is cleared of all obstacles. 


You dealers and manufacturers 
should get plenty of encourage- 
ment from the statement issued by 
John R. Stewart, statistician of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce in 


which he 
74 MILLION estimated 
CARS IN 


that the 
POSTWAR DECADE 'redquire- 
ments for 
new motor vehicles in the 10 year 
period from resumption of produc- 
tion would total 74,000,000—about 
twice as many vehicles as were 
registered in the United States in 
1941 . I would argue with his open- 
ing statement because it would be 
possible to reach full production 
in 1945 (the lines might even start 
rolling before the end of this year) 
but I do agree with his prediction 
on the long haul and the basis of 
his conclusions, which I think are 
well worth repeating here: 
*- * * 


Earliest probable date of full 
automotive production appears to 
be early in 1946. By that date, 
10,000,000 cars and trucks of the 
34,000,000 registered in the United 
States in 1941 will have gone off 
the road and remaining 24,000,000 
will be about 10 years of age, on 
the average. 

Nearly all of these 34,000,000 
cars and trucks will have to be 
replaced within the next decade; 
worn-out 1946-55 models will neces- 
sitate production of perhaps 12,- 
000,000 additional units, exports for 
the decade should total 9,000,000 
automobiles and replenishing of 
new and used car stocks will add 
at least another million units to 
postwar demand. In addition, past 
trends indicate that total regis- 
trations will increase to about 52,- 
000,000 units by 1955, signifying 
18,000,000 new Owners or new mul- 
tiple-car owners by that year. A 
total output of 74,000,000 cars and 
trucks of United States make in 
the first 10 years of full poswar 
production! 

* * 

From present signs there is con- 
siderable reason to believe that this 
tremendous production will be 
fairly evenly distributed over the 
10-year period. With 18 to 20,000,- 
000 buyers actively in the market 
at war end, output should mount 
rapidly in early postwar years, 
passing the 7,000,000 car mark for 
a few years. Slump from this early 
peak is probable but increasing 
number of families, more multiple 
ownership, and all other factors 
that in past have steadily moved 
up total car use should easily sup- 
port seven million cars annually 
in latter part of first postwar 
decade. 

Arguments that higher prices 
will inhibit car sales in postwar 
years do not appear to be valid. 
Cars undoubtedly will be higher in 
price but these higher prices will 
be caused by higher wages—from 
mine to finished product. The av- 
erage American will work no more 
hours for the price of a car in 
194X than he did in pre-war days. 
Probably less because of techno- 
logical improvements. 

* * * 


By 1956, virtually all pre-war 
models will be off the road. As 
there were 34,383,000 cars and 
trucks registered in United States 
in 1941, this means roughly 34,000,- 
000 replacements in first postwar 
decade. 


Foreign market for U. S. cars 
and trucks averaged 770,000 an- 
nually in the 15-year period pre- 
ceding the war. This is somewhat 
higher than export average in im- 
mediate pre-war years — 500,000 
from 1934 to 1941. In view of 
bombed production facilities in 
war-torn countries, shortages of 
raw materials and the small num- 
ber of foreign automobiles still able 
to run, a postwar export volume 
somewhat in excess of that for the 
“Thirties” is a reasonable expecta- 
tion—say a figure half-way between 
above two averages, or 635,000 an- 
nually. These figures’ include 
Canadian production. At this rate, 
exports will total 9,000,000 by 1955, 
allowing for a 4-year backlog ac- 
cumulated prior to 1946. 

x oK * 


Third factor influencing postwar 
output is necessity of building up 
inventories, both of used cars and 

(Continued on Page 45, Col. 3) 
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this column are those of our readers. 


ressed in 
Anon: bye: contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 
be observed upon request. 


Well-Informed 


We were greatly interested in 
Charles Evans’ column in AuToMo- 
TIvE News of June 26. It is indeed 
a pleasure to read an article pre- 
pared by a man obviously well-in- 
formed on the trend of American 
aviation. Particularly we are im- 
pressed by your recognition of the 
importance of private flying in the 
postwar picture. In fact, we are 
trying to get this message across 
to thousands of smaller cities 
throughout the United States 
through the medium of an airport 
planning book soon to be released 
by us and personal calls by Beech 
Aircraft representatives. 

We would greatly appreciate 
your permission to reprint excerpts 
from your column of June 26. 
Please advise us and we again 
thank you for sharing so many 
good thoughts with us of the avia- 
tion industry.—CarL WoorTen, sales 
manager, Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita, Kans. 


Very Best 

We certainly do wish to express 
our appreciation for the very fine 
manner in which you have pre- 
sented the data contained in our 
booklet “What Your Town Needs 
for the Coming Air Age.” 

We feel this is one of the very 
best articles we have read in a 
long time pertaining to this matter. 
—W. B. Sr. JoHN, sales manager, 
Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa. 


Saved Money 

Your extra did make a big hit 
with your readers! 

Your June 13 extra, reprinting 
in full the OPA Used Car Price 
Ceiling, was not only a one hun- 
dred percent scoop but saved your 
subscribers substantial sums of 
money through eliminated tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, and expen- 
sive methods of duplicating the in- 
formation. 

Our company was in a particu- 
larly good position to appreciate 
this, since our eighty odd Iowa 
dealers whom we have for three 
years furnished with complimenta- 
ry subscriptions to your invaluable 
trade publication, were highly ap- 
preciative of our thoughtfulness in 
providing them with this service. 

The cost of this service to our | 


entire dealer list has been offset 
many times throughout this three 
year period through the reduction 
of correspondence, bulletins and 
telephone calls on important hap- 
penings in the industry—J. A. 
Peveritt, President, Hudson-Jones 
Automobile Co. (Hudson-Packard), 
Des Moines. 


Splendid 

Just a few lines to compliment 
you on your splendid job in getting 
the new ceiling prices to us. We 
did not receive prices from OPA 
until this morning, sO you can 
realize how helpful it was to get 
your edition of June 13. 

I have been subscribing to AuTo- 
Motive News for approximately 15 
years, and although your paper has 
contained from time to time innu- 
merable articles that were of help 
to the dealer, your edition of June 
13 was most timely and helpful.— 
Herman L. Bennett, Bennett Chev- 
rolet Co., Providence, R. I. 


Very Helpful 


We thank you very much for the 
special issue of Automotive News of 
June 13, defining MPR-540, giving 
a full list of the price ceilings on 
used cars. We also wish to thank 
you for the prompt attention given 
to our request for additional copies. 
We found this issue to be very 


(Continued on Page 46, Col. 3) 


Coming Events 


AUGUST 

24-25—Portland, Ore. (Multnemal 
Hotel). SAE National West Coast 
Transportation Meeting. 

SEPTEMBER 

11-15—New York (Hotel Pennsylvania). 
American Chemical Society 108th 
meeting. 

13-15—Milwaukee (Hotel Schroeder). 
SAE National Tractor Meeting. 


OCTOBER 
5-7—Los Angeles (Hotel Biltmore). Na- 
tional Aircraft Engineering & Pro- 
duction Meeting. 
NOVEMBER 
9-10—Tulsa (Hotel Mayo). SAE Na- 
tional Fuels & Lubricants Meeting. 
10-16—Chicago (Hotel Sherman). Na- 
tional Standard Parts Assn. annual 
convention. 
DECEMBER 
8-9—Billings, Mont. (Northern Hotel) 
—Montana Automobile Dealers Assn. 
Annual convention. 
Knickerbocker) 


- arene (Hotel 
SAE National Air Cargo Meeting. 
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Prices are going up while the quality of goods 
we buy is going down, says the ranking Republi- 
can Member of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. He contends that inflation is gyp- 
ping us out of our earnings, deflation of quality is 
robbing us blind. He says the old anti-inflation 
battle cry, “Hold the line,” has become “Hold the 
bag” ...a shopping bag filled with inferior mer- 
chandise that represents virtually every commod- 
ity on the market today. Rep. Wolcott claims 
inflation is here, and here illegally, in a sinister and 
diseased form that he exposes in the August issue of 
The American Magazine, now on the newsstands: 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 
by REP. JESSE P. WOLCOTT, OF MICHIGAN, 


Ranking Republican Member of House Committee 
on Banking and Currency 


Scores of wildcat manufacturers have 
sprung up to capitalize on the chaos 
into which our Government has permit- 
ted domestic supplies to fall. Reputable 
manufacturers are struggling against 
odds to keep their products up to 
decent standards, but they cannot sup- 
ply the market. Reputable merchants cannot buy 
enough honest goods and, under consumer pressure, 
grab what they can get. Even in the best stores you 
may be stung unless you examine your purchases 
of unknown brands with a microscopic eye, says 
Representative Wolcott, as he opens the sore that 
festers beneath the surface of our economy. 


7\monicall 
LLUAME 


Bud Schirmer and Bob Woodruff, The American Magazine, 
General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 


| WAS LOST 
84 DAYS 
IN THE ARCTIC 


by LIEUT. LEON CRANE, 
Army Air Corps 


His plane down in flames, his comrades 
gone, this Army pilot parachuted down on 
a snowy slope on the frozen wastes of 
Alaska, miles from nowhere, with no food, 
no weapons, no gloves ... his only stake in 
survival a pocketknife and 40 matches. 
His 84-day fight for life over 120 miles of 
snow and ice is one of the most amaz- 
ing adventures of this war. Don’t miss it. 


OUT 
NOW 


The May issue of The 
American Magazine 
reached newsstands on 
April 4th. In it appeared 
an article, “20,000,000 
Forgotten Americans,” by 
Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, 
which for the first time 
told the American public the startling truth 
about the punishment and plightof America’s 
neglected millions of white-collar workers. 


Three weeks later a special Senate Sub- 
Committee headed by Senator Pepper of 
Florida reported on the status of the 
fixed-income group .. . recommending 
to the WLB the same measures advo- 
cated by The American Magazine article 
—that controls be lifted from the $200- 
a-month income group and that spe- 
cial attention be given to schoolteachers. 


Headline-making, action-causing articles 
like this demonstrate the enormous 
influence of The American Magazine 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION. 


Share your American Magazine, then save it 
for the Government's waste paper drive 
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WPB Meeting Friday... 
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Industry to Get Plans 
For New Car Output 


(Continued from Page 1) 


forward placing of tentative re- 
quirements for materials and com- 
ponents—all this by way of ex- 
hausting now the possibilities of 
shortening at some future time the 
interval between cessation of war 
work and resumption of peacetime 
manufacture.” 

Also up for consideration by the 
committee is the rate of manufac- 
ture each car maker is represent- 
ing as the minimum at which it 
is practicable for him to resume 
production. 

Since the April meeting, auto- 
mobile manufacturers have been 
working up information on these 
subjects insofar as it has been 
possible this far ahead of the 
still unpredictable resumption 
date. Following the exchange of 
views at this meeting, the stu- 
dies of these central problems 
will be continued in the light of 
developments occuring as_ the 
war continues, Boulware’ ex- 
plained. It was assumed that at 
lease 2,000,000 units would be 
allowed the first year. 

Boulware made clear that it 
will not be possible at this time 
to attempt to set a date at which 
passenger car production can be 
resumed, or even to fix any rela- 
tively narrow period in which this 
might take place. 

“It was amply evident,” he said, 
“at the last meeting, and in all 
contacts with the members of the 
industry since then, that every car 
manufacturer recognizes the pur- 
suit of all-out war production as 
his prime obligation. But it is not 
inconsistent with the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose for the indus- 
try and the War Production Board 
at the same time to study inten- 
sively the problems of reconver- 


Senators Open 
Hearings on 


Cutback Aid 


WASHINGTON. — Beginning to- 
day (July 10), public hearings will 
be held by the War Contracts Sub- 
committee of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee in an effort to 
learn what type of legislation, if 
any, can be enacted by Congress to 
aid manufacturers in meeting prob- 
lems arising from cutbacks in war 
contracts and changes in policies 
by procurement agencies resulting 
from changing conditions on the 
battlefronts. 

According to Sen. Murray, of 
Montana, committee chairman, the 
first hearings to be held July 10-12 
will deal primarily with the prob- 
lems in the aircraft industry. How- 
ever, the committee expects to get 
many suggestions from the testi- 
mony that should aid it in fram- 
ing legislation to deal with condi- 
tions confronting all major indus- 
tries engaged in war production, 
because most of the problems in 
the aircraft industry also apply to 
other industries, he explained. 


sion in order to be prepared for 
the orderly resumption of peace- 
time activity in this all-important 
field which has the capacity to 
provide so much employment and 
to satisfy such an accumulated 
consumer need.” 

Industry representatives attend- 
ing the meeting will be substanti- 
ally the same as those who at- 
tended the meeting in April, al- 
though in two or three instances 
alternates have been named. 

It was hoped by manufacturers 
that WPB will permit a proced- 
ure cutting to 60 days the time 
between termination of war con- 
tracts and plant clearance. The 
new termination law provides 
that the government must clear 
out its property within 60 days 
after a plant files inventory list, 
but allows terminating agencies 
to interpose a 30-day inventory 
period after cancellation of con- 
tracts. 

Manufacturers also will seek a 
clarification on whether WPB’s re- 
cent permission to build experi- 
mental models will allow makers to 
produce models of their entire 
lines or will be limited to one 
model for all its products. 

Much discussion will be devoted 
to design and materials for the 
first models, since many prewar 
materails used in automobiles still 
occupy high priority ratings. It is 
assumed that substitutes will be 
authorized for many items on the 
first cars. 

Following is agenda for July 14 
meeting, 10:00 a.m., Room 5109 So- 
cial Security Building, Washington: 

Problems of .manufacturing 
pilot and experimental automo- 
bile models. 
Problems concerning the pro- 
curement of new machine tools, 
dies, jigs, fixtures and other equip- 
ment required to resume at least 
a minimum rate of automobile pro- 
duction. 
Problems concerning the pro- 
curement of government-owned 
machine tools and other equipment. 
Problems arising from recent 
legislation concerning the ter- 
mination of contracts and the re- 
moval of war production materials, 
machinery, jigs and fixtures. 
Problems concerning the allo- 
cation to industry of authority 
to produce a minimum practical 
starting quantity of automobiles so 
that when permission is eventually 
granted to commence production, 
preparation for such production 
will have been completed. 
Problems of placing orders for 
materials and components suffi- 
ciently ahead of resumption date 
to minimize delays from this cause 
when production is to be resumed. 

There were reports in other 
circles that WPB’s recent permis- 
sion to build experimental models 
and buy tools might allow auto 
makers sufficient time to bring out 
entirely new models when produc- 
tion is resumed. However, industry 
spokesmen say this would delay 
bot’: production and employment. 
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ONE OF THE FEATURE exhibits at the Chicago Tribune War Show was : ms 
developed by Willys-Overland Motors which displayed the first model of the| Jersey (Middlesex County). 
d: 


“Jeep’ (lef 


one of the famous scout car as it is today 
roducts exhibited by the Toledo auto concern were alu 


(right). Other 
minum aircraft 


orgings (center), the ‘‘Go-Devil” engine, in the center foreground, bullet 


cores and 40 mm. and 155 mm. 


shells. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST attempts to present a three-dimensional view of an 


“exploded”’ aircraft engine feature 
in Chicago recently. 


the engine and the assembly ‘stretched’? over a distance of 32 feet. 


d a war products exhibit of Studebaker | 3 
Parts were mounted in accordance with their position in, jin service, sales and sales promo- 


The 


effect was a graphic explanation of the function of each major part. 


the foreground of the display case were placed forgings and castings 
which finished parts of the Wright Cyclone are fabricated. 


section of the exhibit. 
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Old Timers Add 53 Pioneers, 
Set Celebration Oct. 19 


NEW YORK,—A record number 
of motor car pioneers was elected 
to membership in the Automobile 
Old Timers, Inc., at the mid-sum- 
mer meeting of the executive 
committee. 


Included in the list of fifty three 
new members was Robert S. 
Crutcher, of Orlando, Fla., who at 
the age of 92, frequently drives 
his car to the delight of his family 
and friends. Another pioneer was 
Nicholas E. Bates, of West Palm 
Beach, Fla., who is now driving his 
88th car at the age of 74. Bates 
was formerly president of the 
United Railways in Mexico. 


It was decided to celebrate the 
organization’s fifth anniversary at 
the annual meeting to be held in 
New York on October 19, at which 
time Gov. Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey, motor car pioneer, has been 
invited to be the guest speaker. 
Gov. Edge was the first president 
of the Atlantic City Automobile 
Club, and was among the first 
owners of automobiles prior to 
1900. 


A resolution on the death of 
Dave Hennen Morris, who served 
as a director and honorary presi- 
dent of the organization for nearly 
five years, was presented by Judge 
William H. Hotchkiss, the pioneer’s 
first president, and a past president 
of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. 


Judge Hotchkiss was elected as 
honorary president and A. B. 
Smith of Portland, Ore., was 
elected as a member of the board 
of directors representing the north- 
west. 


Plans were considered for the 
formation of local councils in 
Michigan, Boston, Mass., Chicago, 
and San Francisco. Reports of 
officers presented at the meeting 
indicated a remarkable growth of 
the organization for the first six 
months of the year, the increase 
being 140 percent greater than for 
the same period in 1943, 


Renewal memberships during 
the past year established an all- 
time record with only two months 
not showing 100 percent. The mem- 
bership was reported at 548, in- 
clud 151 life members and 397 
active and charter members. 


Of the many new members 
elected at the meeting, the follow- 
ing were assigned to Motordom’s 
Golden Pioneers division, which 
includes those with yearly classi- 
fications prior to 1900: 


Oliver E. Barthel (1895), Milton 
R. Brown (1899), Nicholas. E. 
Bates (1898), Robert S. Crutcher 
(1899), and Marjorie M. Sweet 
(1898). 

The Women’s division of the or- 
ganization was increased by the 
election of Mrs. T. A. Willard, 
widow of the inventor of the stor- 
age battery bearing his name; 
Myra Johnson Gynn, curator of 
Thompson Products Auto Album 
Museum; and Marjorie M. Sweet, 
the first woman driver in New 


Acceptances of life membership 
included: 
Walter O. Briggs (1902). Chair- 


| 


man, Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. T. A. Willard (1916), Bev- | 
erly Hills, Calif. Widow of T. A. | 
Willard, inventor of the storage ' 
battery bearing his name. | 

Les Vogel (1913), San Fran-' 
cisco. President, Les Vogel Chevro- 
let Company and president, San 
Francisco Motor Car Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

Dai H. Lewis Jr. (1910), Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Secretary-manager, 
The Automobile Club of Buffalo. 

C. R. Teaboldt (1903), New 
York, 41 years continuous affilia- 
tion with the industry. 

Oliver E. Barthel (1895), Detroit. 
Consulting automotive engineer. 
Started with Charles B. King, with 
King car. 

Norman J. Shibley (1914), Cleve- 
land. Vice-president, Thompson 
Products, Inc., and trustee, Thomp- 
son Products Auto Album museum. 

Walter M. Bennett (1906), Bos- 
ton. 38 years continuous affiliation 
with industry. 

C. J. Maxson (1907), Buffalo. 
President, Maxson Cadillac Pontiac 
Corporation. Started with Reo 
Motor Company, Brooklyn, 1909. 

Wade Stevenson (1901), Buffalo. 
Past president, Automobile Club of 
Buffalo. Drove a car in automobile 
parade Pan-American Exposition, 
1901. 

W. Baker King (1913), Cleve- 
land. President, W. Baker King 
Motor Sales Company. 

A. B. Smith (1904), Portland, 
Ore. Director NADA. President, 
A. B. Smith Chevrolet Company. 

Lloyd C, Partridge (1904), Chi- 
cago. President, Partridge & 
Anderson Company. Collector of 
antique cars. Member Veteran, 
Antique and Horseless Carriage 
clubs. 


Frank J. Klepfer (1904), Buf- 
falo. Buick dealer 39 years. 


C. Scott Althouse (1903), Read- 
ing, Pa. President, Althouse Chemi- 
cal Company. First car, Toledo 
Steamer, 1903. Member, Reading 
Automobile Club. 

W. R. Stephens (1912), Minne- 
apolis. President, W. R. Stephens 
Company, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

George M. Slocum (1909), De- 
troit. Publisher, Automotive News, 

John H. R. Arms (1904), New 
York, N. Y. Managed automobile 
tours to West Coast in 1914. 

Included in active members 
elected were: 

Howard M. Mossman (1916), 
Long Beach. Calif. Collector of an- 
tique cars. 

Harold C. Brown (1908), Buf- 
falo. First automobile Babcock 
Electric in 1908. 

Henry Wade Nuckols (1907), 
Greenwich, Conn. Retired. Receiver 
Electric Vehicle Company, 1907. 
President, Columbia otor Car 
Company, 1908. 

E. A. Godfrey (1900), Bridge- 
port, Conn. Retired. First car U. S. 
Long Distance 1900. Winton agency 
1904. 

Harvey Dunn (1904), Tenafly, 
N. J. First association White 
Steamer 1904. 

John J. Schumann jr. (1913), 

(See OLDTIMERS, Page 46, Col. 5) 


Rice Appointed 
Service Chief 


Of Plymouth 


DETROIT.—Appointment of W. 
B. Rice as service manager of 
Plymouth was announced last week 
by Joseph E. 
Bayne, Plymouth 
generalsales 
manager. 

Rice first enter- 
ed the automo- 
tive engineering 
and service field 
in 1910, and has 
remained in the 
work continuous- 
ly with the ex- 
ception of a tour 
of duty as an 
Army aviator dur- 
during World War I. His back- 
ground includes executive positions 


, 


Rice 


tional fields and experience as an 
automobile dealer and service sta- 
tion operator. 

Rice joined the Chrysler organi- 
zation in 1937 as a field service rep- 
resentative of the central service 
division; he subsequently became 
regional service manager at Cin- 
cinnati and in 1938 was promoted 
to the central office staff at De- 
troit. In 1939 he was appointed 
supervisor of regions and served 
as assistant to John Mack, head of 
the central service division. 


Dodge Designs 
New Ambulance 
For the Army 


DETROIT. — Dodge Truck divi- 


sion of Chrysler Corp. announced, 


last week that experimental work 
is completed on a new type ambu- 
lance for the Army, and a contract 
has been awarded. 

Several months ago the Medical 
Corps asked Dodge to design a 
military ambulance that would per- 
form certain functions not possible 
on the present model. Since then 
engineers and designers have been 
working on the project and ex- 
perimental models have been tested 
at the Dodge truck proving 
grounds and at Aberdeen. 


Chief advantages of the new ve- 
hicle are easier loading and greater 
carrying capacity, according to L. 
J. Purdy, general manager of the 
truck division. 


The new ambulance will carr 
eight persons seated, whereas the 
current model seats only seven; or 
the new model will carry two re 
clining and four seated patients, 
and with more comfort than was 
provided in the earlier model. 


Increased capacity is ac- 
complished by adding 14% inches 
to the width of the body, but the 
width of the entire vehicle is in- 
creased only 6% inches because 
wheel housings are used instead of 
outside fenders. 


Ap.il 5, 1927. C. F. KETTERING 


CONTROL APPARATUS 
Filed Aug 25, 1919 
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HERE IS the self-propelled aerial 
torpedo, similar to the latest German 
robot 
ing, eneral Motors research chief, 
invented in 1918 and received a paten 
in 1927. Kettering’s plans, which can 
now be had for a dime each, called 
for a mechanism with a biplane type 
fuselage, driven by a two-cycle gaso 
line motor operating a propeller. Hi 
flying bomb would carry several hun- 
dred pounds of explosives. 


lanes, which Charles F. Ketter-— 
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N the great factories 
where these rugged 


of 


— new Goodyear syn- 

thetic rubber tires are 

built, you will find this legend enframed on 
every wall: 


Protect Our Good Name 
It was first placed there three decades ago as 
a reminder of the ideal on which this busi- 


NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
TIRE OFFERS YOU ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


1—Twenty years’ experience 
with synthetic rubber 

2—A tough, sturdy carcass of 
prewar quality, low stretch 
Supertwist cord 


3 — Tested non-skid safety from 
time-proved Goodyear tread 
design 

4 — Maximum wear from scien- 
tific Goodyear design that 
keeps tread under compres- 
sion 


5 — Greater experience and skill 
evidenced by Goodyear’s 
record in building more 
than 350,000,000 pneumatic 
tires — millions more than 
any other manufacturer 


Supertwist—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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iood Name 


ness was founded—to make the Goodyear 
name stand for quality above the accepted 
standard. 


That we have succeeded is evident, we believe, 
from the fact that for more than a quarter- 
century it has been true “more people 


ride on Goodyear tires than on any other 
kind!” 


Today, Goodyear’s emphasis on 


superior craftsmanship takes on 
new import, because synthetic 
rubber requires more skill, more 
painstaking to compound, to 
mold and to cure. 


It is because Goodyear has an 


established tradition of fine workmanship that 
these new Goodyear stalwarts can be honestly 
recommended to you as the finest example of 
the art of synthetic tire manufacture. 


They are bettered by Goodyear’s twenty years’ 
experience in developing synthetic rubber; 
advantaged by all the skill we have acquired 
in building more than 350,000,000 pneumatic 
tires—the world’s record. 


But most important of all you will find them 
to be truly representative of the value and 
quality that have long made Goodyear tires the 
world’s first-choice — because they are built to 


protect our good name! 


BACK THE Vin WAR LOAN—FOR VICTORY 


HEAR GOODYEAR’S TWO GREAT RADIO SHOWS 
Walter Pidgeon in “The Star and the Story’— CBS— Sunday evenings. 
“Melody Round-Up’’— NBC — Saturday mornings. 


See local paper for time and station 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 
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Few Changes Seen for Dealers... 
Service Price Ceiling 


Rules Simplified 


WASHINGTON.—The regulation 
establishing maximum prices for 
services has been _ substantially 
simplified and reduced in size by 
a general revision and simplifica- 
tion of its provisions, OPA an- 
nounces. 

At the same time, practically all 
services that previously were under 
the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation have been brought under the 
revised services regulation. 

Thus, most service suppliers need 
look to only one regulation in de- 
termining their maximum prices 
when the revision becomes effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1944, except for Alaska, 
where it will become effective Sept. 
1, 1944. A 30-day period is being 
provided between announcement of 
the revision and its effective date 
in this country so that all service 
suppliers, including those brought 
under the regulation for the first 
time, may become acquainted with 
its provisions. 

Generally speaking, automotive 
service shops whose prices have 
been properly established in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
the old regulation will not find it 
necessary to make any changes or 
to revise their field price state- 
ments, according to Clark D. 
Moody, head of OPA’s Automotive 
Services section. The exceptions 


Dodge Turns Out 
More than 4,000 


Gyro Compasses 


DETROIT. — Dodge announced 
last week that it has produced 
enough Sperry marine gyro com- 
passes for the Navy Department to 
supply a fleet of more than 4,000 
ships—the equivalent of the entire 
invasion fleet recently used in the 
successful storming of Fortress 
Europe. 

“Our mass production of this 
intricate device—so vital in the 
outfitting of vessels—has_ been 
brought to such a volume within a 
period of some 20 months,” it was 
pointed out by Fred J. Lamborn, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of Dodge. 

The Dodge-built compasses of 
this model are used chiefly on 
naval vessels up to the destroyer 
class, including hospital ships, 
LSTs, ammunition ships, tankers, 
seaplane tenders, sub-chasers, mine 
layers, mine sweepers, aircraft car- 
rier escorts and many sizes of 
troop transports, as well as Cana- 
dian maritime vessels, Victory and 
Liberty ships. 

Workers and management alike 
at the Detroit plant take pride in 
what one ship master of long ex- 
perience wrote in recently concern- 
ing the Dodge-built gyro installed 
in his vessel. This merchant ma- 
rine skipper’s letter-said in part: 

“In all my experience I have 
never seen a compass to compare 
with it. It has at all times during 
this voyage been as true as the 
finest engraved meridian on any 
chart.” 

Volume production of this device 
by Dodge marked one of the fast- 
est set-ups for production on rec- 
ord for any war product. This 
compass, though weighing some 600 
pounds, has many parts requiring 
in their manufacture precision 
higher than watch work. 

Dodge men saw the first com- 
pass in February, 1942; they got 
the first pilot job off the line in 
July of that year; achieved quan- 
tity output by November. 





Hamilton Motor Sets Up 


Chrysler Parts Center 

DALLAS, Tex.—The C. S. Hamil- 
ton Motor Co. (Chrysler-Plymouth 
distributor) has purchased a one- 
story building adjoining its plant 
at 710 N. Pearl, which will be re- 
modeled and used exclusively as a 
Chrysler parts department, Clifford 
Dennard, vice-president, has an- 
nounced. 

It has 10,000 feet of floor space 
and will provide the firm with one 
of the largest Chrysler parts dis- 
tribution centers in the nation, 
Dennard said. 


relate chiefly to maximum prices 
determined on the basis of the 
price of a “similar” service, a com- 
petitor’s “offering price,” or a 
price adjusted in accordance with 
the seller’s price differentials. 


It is hardly to be expected that 
many shops supplying automotive 
services have set their prices by 
the use of these special provisions, 
according to Moody. 

In general, few changes are 
anticipated in the maximum prices 
already established as the result of 
the revision, which retains the 
March, 1942, base period of the 
old services regulation and the 
General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. However, maximum prices 
determined on the basis of the 
price of a “similar” service, a 
competitor’s offering price, or a 
price adjusted in accordance with 
the seller’s price differentials must 
be redetermined, since these pric- 
ing provisions have been deleted. 


Chevrolet Dealers Hear Holler. . . 


W. E. HOLLER, general sales manager of Chevrolet, in addressing a series of dealer meetings across the nation, 


reemphasized the wartime role of Chevrolet dealers who 


today are dedicating their efforts to 


preserving America’s 


racuse and Tarrytown zones were 


motor transportation system by rendering ‘‘Service for Victory’”’ and by one the Wheels That Service America.” 
y 


At a meeting in New York City, nearly 350 dealers from the New York, 


present at the Waldorf-Astoria to hear Holler. 


Because of the large number of| 


services that are now covered in 
one regulation, the listing of in- 
dividual services covered, which 
appeared in the old services regu- 
lation has been omitted from the 
revisions. All 
covered except those governed by 
specific regulations, three groups 
of services which are continued 
under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, and those services ex- 
cluded from price control. 

The three groups of _ services 
continuing under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation are: Trans- 
portation services of contract car- 
riers; storage, warehousing and 
terminal services; and the furnish- 
ing of electricity, gas, light, heat, 
power or water otherwise than by 
a public utility. 

It is now expressly stated that 
rentals of articles, not already gov- 
erned by other price regulations, 
are considered “services” under the 
revised regulation, OPA said. 

All sellers under the original 
services regulation whose prices 
are changed by the revision, as 
well as all sellers brought under 
the revised regulation for the first 
time, must file a complete state- 
ment of their maximum prices with 
the proper War Price and Ration- 
ing Board within 30 days of the 
effective date of the revision. 


ODT Begins Job 
Of Allocating 
New Trucks 


WASHINGTON. — Issuance of 
certificates for purchase of new 
commercial motor vehicles was 
started by the Office of Defense 
Transportation July 5, under the 
revised program of last month 
placing the rationing of all equip- 
ment of this type solely in the 
hands of ODT on and after July 1. 

Action on pending applications 
will be facilitated by transfer of 
experienced personnel from the ra- 
tioning and inventory branch of the 
War Production Board, ODT an- 
nounced last week. 

Attachment third axles and dol- 
lies are exempt from further ra- 
tioning at this time, by mutual 
agreement between WPB and ODT. 
All other types of commercial mo- 
tor vehicles, including trucks, truck 
tractors and trailers, are embraced 
in the rationing program, with the 
exception of taxicabs and integral 
type buses. 

Procedure for obtaining new 
equipment remains the same as 
previously, with few exceptions. A 
major change provides for filing 
applications through the 142 dis- 
trict ODT offices throughout the 
country, instead of the 80 offices 
maintained by the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Anyone desiring to obtain a new 
commercial motor vehicle must file 
an application for a certificate  f 
transfer with the ODT distr t 
office nearest to his home off e 
or principal place of business. ‘I'he 
application form will be provided 
by ODT, but it will be permissible 
to use Form WPB-663 until Sept. 
1, 1944. 


services are now], *' 


IN LOS ANGELES, Chevrolet dealers met at the Ambassador to hear Holler discuss present and postwar developments. 
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Versatile New War Vehicle 
Revealed by Studebaker 


Price Violation Out 


As Cause for Suspension 
WASHINGTON. — Dealers no 
longer may be deprived of the 
right to buy or sell rationed 
goods because of a violation of 
OPA price ceilings on a rationed 
article, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said last week. 

Formal action making this 
change was taken to bring ra- 
tioning regulations into con- 
formity with the Stabilization 
Extension Act, which became 
effective June 30. 

At the same time, OPA em- 
phasized that no change of any 
kind is made in OPA’s authority 
to restrict or forbid a dealer 
who violates a rationing regula- 
tion (as distinct from a price 
regulation) from dealing in ra- 
tioned commodities. 


Termination Bill 
Is Approved by 


President 


WASHINGTON. — President 
Roosevelt signed last week legisla- 
tion blueprinting the procedure for 
settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts. 

Hailed as the first big step in the 
direction of return to peacetime 
economy, the measure provides for 
quick settlement of war contracts 
by procurement agencies to give 
business capital for postwar work. 

To provide capital for the period 
between termination of contracts 
and actual payments, the legisla- 
tion requires interim financing of 
war industry, the excess of ad- 
vances over amounts finally deter- 
mined to be due to be considered 
as loans. 


La. Tax Boost Denied 


BATON ROUGE, La.—Louisiana’s 
House of Representatives defeated re- 
cently a bill providing for an addi- 
tional one-cent sales tax, the revenue 
from which would have been dedicated 
to postwar projects. Louisiana already 
has a one-cent sales tax, extended by 
the present Legislature. A municipal 
two-cent sales tax is levied in New 
Orleans. 


SOUTH BEND. — Disclosures 
that a versatile, new type of mili- 
tary vehicle has been in secret pro- 
duction at automobile factories 
here for almost two years were 
made last week by H. S. Vance, 
chairman of the board of Stude- 
baker Corporation. 


(Vance’s statement came simul- 
taneously with an announcement 
by the Ordnance Department, 
Army Service Forces, describing 
the new transportation unit as 
“designed either for Arctic recon- 
naissance or commando raids.”’) 


Known officially to the Army as 
the Cargo Carrier M-29, but nick- 
named the “Weasel” because of 
its ability to strike swiftly and 
stealthily, the track-laying con- 
veyance is declared capable of 
operation over a greater variety of 
terrain conditions than any other 
vehicle. It will operate in snow, 
deep mud, swamp land, sand or on 
paved highways. 

The key to the Weasel’s ability 
to negotiate ground surfaces im- 
passable to conventional wheeled 
or track-laying vehicles, Vance 
explained, is light weight combined 
with broad tracks. Tracks, extend. 
ing the full length of a low-slung 
body, are rubber-padded and the 
vehicle seemingly “skims” along 
the ground like its animal name- 
sake. Pressure on the ground 
exerted by the Weasel is about 
one-fourth that of a fully equipped 
infantryman. 

The radical-appearing unit, un- 
like any vehicle thus far intro- 
duced to war, is an exclusive Stude- 
baker product. It is powered by a 
standard six-cylinder Studebaker 
Champion engine and incorporates 
other features proved on passenger 
cars in addition to several mechani- 
cal innovations. 

Thousands of Weasels have been 
manufactured on converted auto- 
mobile assembly lines here for use 
both in winter and summer combat 
areas. For operation in snow coun- 


tries, Weasels are camouflaged in a 
weird white and black pattern. 

The hitherto undisclosed story of 
the Weasel goes back to May, 1942, 
when representatives of the War 
Department and the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, in company with ordnance 
engineers, called at the Stude- 
baker factory. The Japs at that 
time were edging along the Aleu- 
tians. The Washington delegation 
was seeking a vehicle which could 
be used to transport troops and 
supplies over deep snow. 

The officials unfolded their 
problems. They imposed restric- 
tions on weight and size. Overall 
design and performance standards 
were tentatively outlined, based on 
results of OSRD research. Other- 
wise, engineering and production 
were largely left to Studebaker. 

The joint discussion launched a 
hectic period of vehicular experi- 
ment. Within 34 days, despite early 
unfamiliarity with the product, 
Studebaker was ready with the 
first experimental job in accord- 
ance with weight and dimension 
limitations. 


THE WEASEL, made by Studebaker, 
takes a steep hill during test. 





PATTERW FOR FEACE... 


2,000 horsepower . . . 18 double-row radial cylinders . . . have acquired in producing this great engine will be de- 
two-stage supercharger . . . speeds of seven miles a minute, voted to building Nash automobiles when peace comes. 
seven miles up . . . this great Nash-built Pratt & Whitney 
engine, now dealing out destruction from the skies in the 
Navy’s Vought Corsair and Grumman Hellcat fighting 
planes, is a living, breathing, flaming Symbol of War. In the lowest-priced field, a new Nash “600’’, even finer 
than the present Nash ‘‘600”’ which, with its aerodynamic 
styling and 25 to 30 miles per gallon gas economy at 
A Pattern for Peace because it is a guarantee and a prom- moderate speeds, is the most advanced automobile on the 
ise of what Nash can and will produce after Victory... highways of America today... 


They will be the finest Nash automobiles we have ever 
made... 


But it is also a Pattern for Peace... 


...A guarantee because it is living proof of the Nash In the medium-priced field a new and finer Nash 
tradition of building great engines . . . and because Nash Ambassador Six. 


is the only automobile manufacturer making these great Look ahead with Nash! Make no little plans. For in 


engines for Navy fighting planes. great new cars and a new and greater franchise oppor- 


...A promise, because all the new facilities, all the new tunity, Nash offers an outstanding future of profit and 
abilities, all the new methods of precision manufacture we progress to those who prepare for it now. 


aoa 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Kenosha + Milwaukee + DETROIT * Grand Rapids + Lansing 


The 2,000 h. p., two-stage supercharged 18-cylinder 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engine built in quantity by Nash! 
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Small Plants Get 
e 
Quota Relief on 
* eye 

Civilian Output 
WASHINGTON. — A plan de- 
signed to give small plants a 
greater participation in essential 
civilian production was approved 
last week by the War Production 
Board. Under this plan, small 
plants will be granted partial re- 


lief from production quota restric- 
tions. 


In broad terms the objective of 
this plan is to permit small plants 
to increase their operations to a 
rate which is equal to the over-all 
industry rate of production for any 
given civilian item. In computing 
the over-all rate of production of a 
civilian item for the entire indus- 
try, both production for civilian 
use and for military end use are to 
be taken into account. 


Under present conditions, quotas 
of allowed production for civilian 
end use are set by WPB limitation 
orders. Production of a civilian 
item for military use is excepted. 
The tendency over the past year or 
two on the part of procurement 
agencies has been to place military 
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Just a Wartime Expedient? 


Secret U.S.-British Trade Pacts 


Arouse Fears for Postwar 


orders with larger plants. As a 
result, large plants have been 
operating well over rated capacity. 
On the other hand, small plants, 
because of the lack of military 
procurements, had to be satisfied 
with a certain minimum percent- 
age of their base year production. 

Under the new program, small 
plants will be permitted a rate of 
production on civilian items by the 
relaxation of quotas, so that no 
small plant in the industry will be 
operating below the overall aver- 
age production level of the indus- 
try, including excepted military 
production. 

However, excepted production 
consisting of items such as mobile 
kitchens and laundry units not 
ordinarily produced for civilian use 
are not to be counted as part of 
the civilian type production of the 
industry in calculating the overall 
rate of production. Moreover if a 
WPB order specifically prohibits 
production of an item for civilians, 
no exception will be granted under 
the new program, even though 
production of the item is permitted 
for excepted military agencies. 


AN Want Ads cost little—get results— 
why not use 'em? See inside backcover. 


In May, the question “What one magazine do 


WASHINGTON. — Existence of 
secret trade agreements between 
the United States and Great Britain 
—established for war purposes but 
which may point to a trend pro- 
posed for postwar foreign trade— 
has been admitted by government 
officials, it was revealed last week 
in the NAM News, weekly publica- 
tion of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers. 

These agreements, according to 
officials, have been made by the 
Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board, composed of one 
representative each from the 
United States, Great Britain and 
Canada. This board was created 
on June 9, 1942, by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, and, according to the 
Congressional Directory, its pur- 
pose is to “complete the organi- 
zation needed for the most effec- 
tive use of the combined re- 





Poor's Register of Directors & Executives. 


The survey from start to finish was in the hands 


of Ross Federal Research Corp. 


The answer was unequivocally “Business Week”. 


You have many 





Details will be sent you on request to Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


sources of the United States and 

the United Kingdom for the 

prosecution of the war.” 

The board has created export 
zones for Britain, Canada, other 
British possessions and the United 
States for several industries. What 
zones and what industries are af- 
fected is said to be one of Wash- 
ington’s most cherished secrets, but 
the case of the industrial leather 
belting industry has been brought 
to light and it is known that cer- 
tain agreements exist in the textile 
field. 

The existence of the pact in the 
leather belting industry has posed 
a conjecture of considerable inter- 
est to all business, says the NAM 
News, which asks the following 
questions. 

1. Are such pacts simply a war- 
time expedient designed to pro- 
mote “the most effective use of 
combined resources?” 















Trucks and Tires to sell again. 





which may affect all postwar trade 
arrangements? 


ficiary under any similar agree 
ments? 

Government officials within the 
State Department, the FEA, and 
the Department of 
further admit the existence of 


industries. 
which ones or how many. The 
attribute the pacts to “high official 
quarters.” They also admit em- 
barrassment because of them. 


In the case of the leather 
belting industry, the guarded 
agreement cuts American belt 
manufacturers from a prewar ex- 
port business valued at some 
$250,000 to $300,000 annually. This 
is not a great sum as figures 
run today, but it represents a 
substantial amount of money to 
this nation’s leather belt makers. 
The British were the major rivals 

for India’s leather belt market be- 
fore the war. They formerly sold 
some $500,000 worth a year. Up to 
last November, however, leather 


of commodities sent to the United 
Kingdom. Partially as a result of 
Lend-Lease, the British were able 


this market, selling about two- 
thirds to our one-third of the 
$750,000 annual business. 


Leather belting, however, was 
dropped from the Lend-Lease list 
in November. A few months later 
American manufacturers began to, 
receive complaints from _ their 
Indian importers. They were unable 
to obtain import licenses from the 
British to buy American belting. 

The manufacturers passed these 
complaints, augmented by their 
own considerable concern, to the 
FEA and the Department of Com- 
merce. These two government 
agencies took the case to the State 
Department. All three agencies 
stoutly denied reports received 
from the Indian importers to the 
effect that the United States had 
given British manufacturers exclu- 
sive use of the market. 

Meanwhile, additional complaints 
from other American 
were being received. These indus- 


prewar markets in India, Egypt, 
the Near East and other British 
possessions. The method was the 


fused to grant the import permits 
required by wartime trade restric- 
tions. 

Officials within the FEA, sus- 
pecting unprecedented implemen- 
tation of a new “imperial prefer- 
ence” policy, began gathering 
data. They prepared to bring 
pressure to bear on Britain, as 
far as caution would dictate. 
As one official explained, “Too 
many times we have gone to the 
British on such matters. 
days later English officials would 
call back to state that they had 
investigated the matter at hand 
and found that our government 
had agreed to the program from 
the beginning. In every instance 
we would find that they were right. 
Somebody on a higher level had 
entered such an agreement with- 
out informing us. It’s a rather 
humiliating experience.” 


once more embarrassed. After con- 
sistently denying the existence o 
any agreement concerning leather 
belting, they learned that once 
again such an agreement had bee 
entered into, and secretly approved 
on a “higher level.” This time that 
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“level” was identified as the power-@" 


ful but little known Combined 
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with its working majority of two to#” 





one against the American member 
in any controversy. 

Officials give a loose reason fo 
the action affecting leather belt- 
ing exports to India. The British 
claiming a dollar shortage, state 
that they must keep all possible 
trade within the empire. The FEA 
and the Commerce Department, 
however, are skeptical. 
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People are talking 
about the 


articles in the 


where IN ENctand . 
sun 

“Ss uae through 
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To give the home folks an on-the-front picture of our fight- 
ing airmen —a Post correspondent and photographer visited 
a famous Yankee air base in England—brought back this 
vivid record of the lives and deeds of the most decorated 
sky fighters in history. 
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T is not uncommon these days to hear a high army 

or navy official remark that the Post is the magazine 
relied upon for authoritative reporting of this war’s 
air activity. 

There are two reasons. One is by design—the other 
is the result of long tradition. 


Whenever and wherever there is a story of air ac- 
tivity that Post editors believe to be worthy of Post 
columns— Post correspondents are sent to get it. 


And it is a matter of long tradition that, when the 
unusual event occurs—in the air, on the land or on 
the seas—some observer or participant will record it— 
and naturally think first of the Post. 

Thus did Major Allen Martini report the air epic 
“Fifteen Minutes Over Paris” —Lt. Col. Beirne Lay, Jr., 
the dramatic “I Saw Regensburg Destroyed”—and 
Flight Captain C. J. Rosbert, the thrilling air expe- 
rience “Only God Knew the Way.” 


Rarely is there an issue of the new Post that does 
not thrill its readers with stories of Air Action, or 
inform its readers with news of aviation’s progress 
today and promise for tomorrow. 

In Air Action Stories and Air Development Arti- 
cles, as in Fiction, Humor, Romance, Mystery, Busi- 
ness, Politics—the great things naturally come first 
to the new Post. 


Twenty-three year old Major 
Allen V. Martini thrilled Post 
millions with the story of his 
flight over Paris through the 
fire of sixty Nazi F-W 190s— 
knocking down twenty-two in 
fifteen minutes of war’s most 
gruelling fighting. 


Great Air Action Articles naturally come to... 


4THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Post correspondent 
MacKinlay Kantor, 
On a roving commis- 
sion in search of un- 
usual war experi- 
ences, gave Post mil- 
lions this exciting 
story of how it feels 
to be thrown from a 
bucking Flying For- 
tress—told by the 
only mag whoknows. 


Former Flying Tiger and one- 
time Pan American Pilot C. J. 
Rosbert lived this unbelievable 
escape story and brought it back 
from the frozen Himalaya Peaks 
to thrill Post millions. 


Considered by many 
the most vivid air 
action reporting of 
the war—the grim 
story by Lt. Col. 
Beirne Lay, Jr., of 
the cost in men and 
planes to knock off 
thirty percent of 
German fighter pro- 
duction. 





FOB FACTORY 


‘Rejections’ 
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Gum Up 


Materials Picture 


By A. H. Allen 


SOME OF THE AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS, which have 
been supplying subassemblies to major aircraft producers, 
say that in recent weeks there have been increasing numbers 
of shipments rejected by “receiving inspection” departments 
at their destination and returned to the suppliers. Now, 


while rejects because of de- 
fective workmanship or some 


other deficiency in quality are 
entirely within reason, these re- 
jected aircraft parts shipments 
seem to be perfectly O.K. and ap- 
parently are being rejected for no 
other reason than that the receiv- 
ing plant has such large stocks 
now on hand that there is no room 
for any more. One reason this 
artificial rejection seems to be the 
explanation is that when the re- 
turned and rejected shipments are 
rerouted to their destination intact, 


so to speak, they may be accepted 
the second time. 

Little doubt exists that aircraft 
manufacturers, and many other 
war plants as well, have placed and 
are placing orders for parts and 
material considerably beyond their 
actual requirements. While this 
precaution ordinarily might not be 
objectionable, it gums up the entire 
materials picture, and is leading 
some subcontractors to wonder 
whether they may not wind up 
holding the bag when a realistic 
adjustment of purchases is made. 


Certainly the practice will result 
in surpluses in stocks of aircraft 
plants. Already surpluses have 
proved trouble- 
some, particular- 
ly when contracts 
are suddenly re- 
adjusted or termi- 
nated to get a 
new model in 
production. One 
large builder of 
fighter aircraft 
had to prevail 
upon the AAF to 
issue what might 
be called an “in- Allen 
terim contract” 
to use up a part of the vast bank 
of materials and parts in the plant 
which a changeover to a new 
—" had made obsolete and sur- 
plus. 


Plan for Disposal 


Of Surpluses 


MEANWHILE the AAF Materiel 
Command at Wright Field, with 
the particular assistance and drive 
of Lt. Col. A. E. R. Peterka, has 
worked out in cooperation with the 
Metals Reserve Corp. a plan where- 
by aircraft surpluses of metals and 
other items in Schedule A of WPB 


does it-in Philadelphia 


One newspaper, The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, makes a daily visit 
to the homes of nearly 4 out of 5 Philadelphia families. The Bulletin has 
a circulation of over 600,000, the largest evening newspaper circulation in 


America. The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s leading newspaper — has been 


the leader for 39 consecutive years. It carefully maintains meticulous and 


intimate coverage of the news and service to the reader, in the face of many 


wartime handicaps. These are notable facts that should simplify your 


post-war plans to reach the third largest market in the country. 


In Philadel phia— nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Directive 16 can be transferred to 
a group of _ specially-designated 
commercial warehouses and agents 
for resale to plants which can use 
them, not necessarily in the air- 
craft industry alone. The sales 
agents are reimbursed a specified 
commission and may not actually 
have to handle the surpluses at all, 
simply arranging for their trans- 
fer from the plant where they are 
surplus to the new purchaser. 

The plan is still in its early 
stages and has a number of dif- 
ficult and cumbersome angles, 
but at least it is a concrete pro- 
posal which makes use of estab- 
lished trade channels, avoids the 
necessity of making warehouse 
distributors out of primary pro- 
ducers, and at the same time 
does not turn over the disposal 
of these surpluses to inexperi- 


enced government agents. 
* * * 


*‘Reconversion’ 


Of Manpower 

MUCH IS BEING talked and 
written about “reconversion” of 
war plants to peacetime produc- 
tion, but there is little discussion of 
what is probably a more critical 
problem and that is the “reconver- 
sion” of working people to peace- 
time production. Thousands of 
these war workers have been up- 
graded from peacetime jobs which 
were much more arduous and con- 
siderably less lucrative. One of 
many examples of this is the case 
of foundry workers who have 
moved up to machine operators’ 
jobs—jobs which are soft compared 
with the heave-ho of foundry work 
and which pay a good bit more. 
This is an important reason why 
foundries and forge shops these 
days find it so difficult to keep 
their plants staffed. 

When industry settles back to 
peacetime production—and settle 
back it surely will—there is go- 
ing to have to be a lot of “down- 
grading” and this is not going to 
be an easy thing to accomplish, 
particularly when unions can 
seize on such situations and 
shape them up into nice “griev- 
ances.” 

One of the rubber companies has 
already faced this worker recon- 
version problem, and it was no 
trivial hurdle. The plant in ques- 
tion had been converted from tire 
production to an ordnance product 
and then back to tires again. Now, 
tire building is he-man work, a 
far cry from sitting beside a mill- 
ing machine and more or less 
watching it chew away chips. When 
the machines moved out to make 
way for tires again, production was 
away off from the pace before the 
war and at last reports trouble 
was still being experienced in at- 
tempting to persuade workmen to 
step up their productivity. But 
company officials were not discour- 
aged over the outlook; they said 
it would merely be a matter of 
time. It is to be hoped that when 
reconversion generally comes, time 
will be the deciding factor as in 
the above case. There are a lot of 


fingers crossed on that, however. 
* * * 


Aluminum 


To the Fore 

ALUMINUM FORGINGS have 
come up strong with the war and 
the demands of the aircraft indus- 


try for lightness and streng 
Dodge and Chevrolet now operate 
large aluminum forge shops, tur 
ing out aircraft forgings. Amon% 
the things learned from operation 
of these plants are the following 
Aluminum forging is a muen 
cleaner, cooler and neater opera- 
tion than steel forging, and if so 
way could be devised to develop 
the necessary strength in the alu- 
minum alloys, many former ste 
parts in automobiles would go to 
aluminum. A second point is the 
many aircraft forging designs a 
little short of nightmarish from 
any sort of practical standpoin 
They reflect an almost comple 
lack of knowledge on the part of 
the designer of standard diemaki 
and forging practice. Rather tha 
attempt to alter the designs to 
simplify manufacturing, howeve 
the motor plant forge experts havé 
figured out ways to “sequence” the 
forging operations properly, a 
have built dies to do the job, 
though at a cost which would make 
the automotive engineer shudde 
Aluminum alloy sells for around 15 
cents a pound, and some of t 
more intricate aircraft forging 
are billed as high as $1.50 per 
pound, or 10 times the materig 
cost. The answer is simply the 
high die costs had to be absorbed 
by a relatively few number gq 
pieces, since a typical run of air= 
craft forgings may not be over 
200 or 300 pieces weighing a fe 
pounds each, after which the costl 
dies are moved to storage to await 
a possible reorder on the part. 

Recent developments in the 
aluminum alloy field suggest that 
new compositions may not be f: 
off, which will provide structural 
strength far beyond the presen 
level. Alcoa’s new 75 series alloys, 
for example, are touted to de- 
velop tensile strength over 85,00 
p.s.., which is getting up near 
the rolled carbon steel range. 

* * * 


Note 

A PROMINENT motor compa 
executive has commented on whd 
a beautiful vote-getter would be 
an Administration-sponsored prq 
posal to dip into the public trea 
sury to give all displaced war 
workers a “severance pay” che 
for, say, $200, and ease the wage 
stabilization directives to permit a 
5 or 10-cent an hour pay increase 
that is, if the news should be 
tossed out about Nov. 1! 


Russians Get 


Neoprene Process 


WILMINGTON, Del.—As the re 
sult of negotiations undertaken at 
the request of the governmen 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & C 
is making its neoprene synthetic 
rubber process available to thg 
Soviet Union, the company an 
nounced last week. 

Full technical details necessa 
for building and operating plants 
to produce neoprene, the first suc- 
cessful general-purpose synthet 
rubber ever developed, are being 
sold to the People’s Commissaria 
of the Rubber Industry of tk 
USSR under an agreement dated 
June 22, 1944. 


Buy War Bonds 
crush the Axis. 


and Stamps— 


MEN AND EQUIPMENT are given last-minute inspection before a convoy 
Federal trucks hauling mobile refrigeration units begins its trip carrying 


fresh meat, medicine and other perishable supplies to fighting men in 
Federal has built many of the 


front lines. 


argest trucks in use by 


— 


— 
D 


the 


LY —_— 


armed forces and Allies, specializing in extra Reovs-Gnty 4-wheel and 6-whe: 


drive vehicles. 
drive military models, 


The Tractor trucks here pictured are ca 
powered with 


engines of 99 ev in dignlacemen 


over-engine, 4-wheel 
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- 4 days out—4 days back— 
and the weather be damned! 


This Liberator Express pilot has just brought his 

e ship in for the Air Service Command — the end of a 

round-trip run on the longest air-freight haul in the world 

...« from India, 14,000 miles away, to Patterson Field, 
outside Dayton, Ohio. 


The India run is only one of the ways in which we’re 

e solving the problem of supply the world over. The 

furious tempo of Allied aerial warfare calls for miracles 

of transportation, not only by air, but over highway, by 
rail, and on the sea. 


No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 


Day in, day out, the huge Liberator Express 

e transport planes make the flight to the very fringe 

of Jap-held Burma and back. The boys who fly this 

shuttle run—in all kinds of weather—call it the 8-day 
“Pony Express,”—4 days out, 4 days back. 


re tel 2 PM Bel dre 7 od 


‘4 LF Piladekd Pad Ale 
MANN A! TT ise 


rer ae 
Supplies, brought by truck and train, are lowered 
@ into the holds of waiting ships. Often, part of the 
cargo consists of fighter planes which have been flown 
from factory to dock. Our transoceanic shipping is truly 
a bridge of supply to Victory. 


Each Liberator Express carries many tons of 

e aircraft parts and supplies urgently needed by 

American airmen based halfway around the world... 

magnetos, fuel pumps, jungle kits, propellers, starters, 
aircraft engines, radios, and other vital accessories. 


As in war, the plane, the train, the truck, and 

e the ship must also team up together to help rebuild 

the peacetime world. But the plane will also have another 

role to fulfill. A postwar Air Force can well become our 
most effective means of ensuring a lasting peace. 


ONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air— The planes shown 


below were all designed and developed by Consolidated Vultee. 
When peace comes, the company willbe ina position to provide the 
postwar equivalent of such planes, from small, privately owned 
“air flivvers” to huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 


LIBERATOR ... 4-engine bomber LIBERATOR EXPRESS , , transport 


CORONADO ... patrol bomber 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. 
Miami, Fla. 


CATALINA ,. .patrol bomber VENGEANCE ,.. dive bomber 


Fairfield, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Nashville, Tenn. Wayne, Mich. 
New Orleans,La. Louisville, Ky. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


VALIANT, , ,basic trainer 


Allentown, Pa. 
Dearborn, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 


RELIANT, ,, aavigational troiner SENTINEL. . “Flying Jeep’ 
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Truck Freight Increases 
First Time Since Feb. 


WASHINGTON. — Freight vol- 
ume transported by motor carriers 
increased in May after two months 
in which year-to-year decreases had 
been sustained, according to a re- 
port made public last week by 
American Trucking Associations. 

The repcert said tonnage rose 4.9 
percent over April and ran 4.1 per- 
cent in excess of that for May, 
1943. It was based on data from 
342 motor carriers in 47 states 
and the District of Columbia, which 
hauled a total of 2,876,902 tons of 
freight in May, compared with 
2,743,557 in April and 2,764,100 in 
May of last year. 

As a result of the greater activ- 
ity, the ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for 1938 through 1940 as 
representing 100, climbed to 174.71 
from 172.12 in April. 

Carriers of general] freight, 
which handled approximately 90 

ercent of the total, turned in a 
ay gain of 5.1 percent in com- 
parison with April. Their volume 


was 1.5 percent greater than a 
year earlier. 

Effects of war demands and the 
struggle to build domestic inven- 
tories found reflection in a 24.9 

ercent spurt in business of petro- 
eum haulers as compared with 
May, 1943. Their volume also was 
2.2 percent larger than that for 
April. Petroleum carriers trans- 
ported 13 percent of the total ton- 
nage for the month. 

Carriers of iron and steel pro- 
ducts, handling 3 percent of the 
aggregate tonnage of all types, 
reported their May traffic was 7.1 
percent ahead of April and 8.2 
percent above May, 1943. 

About 4 percent of all tonnage 
consisted of miscellaneous com- 
modities such as tobacco, milk, tex- 
tile products, coke, bricks, building 
materials, cement and household 
goods. Such carriers transported 
7.5 percent more tonnage than in 
April, but their volume was off 1.4 
percent from May of last year. 

_ May tonnage of carriers report- 
ing from the Eastern district rep- 


resented an increase of 5.2 percent 
over April and a gain of 1.7 per- 
cent over May of last year. 

Carriers in the Southern region 
turned in an increase of 3.8 per- 
cent in comparison with April, but 
volume fell 4.6 percent from May, 
1943. 

Tonnage reported from the 
Western district gained 4.5 percent 
over April and 13.3 percent over 
a year earlier. Of the five regions 
in the Western district, only the 
Rocky Mountain area registered a 
decline, 6.2 percent from April. 
Rocky Mountain traffic, however, 
was 2.1 percent ahead of that for 
May, 1943. 


Web Ordway Motors 


Moves to New Home 

STUART, Fla.— Web Ordway 
Motors (Ford) has moved to its 
new home in the recently pur- 
chased Ricou warehouse on S. 
Dixie Highway, it was announced 
last week by J. W. Ordway, owner. 

The parts department, sales 
agency and repair department, in 
charge of Walter van Smith, will 
be in the new building, Ordway 
said. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps— 
crush the Axis. 


1944 


Report on Reconversion 


Job to Be Less Difficult than Expected, | 
Livingston Says in Analysis 


NEW YORK.— Reconversion of 
industry from war to peace pro- 
duction will be accomplished more 
easily than expected, it was as- 
serted last week by J. A. Livings- 
ton, editor of an economic report 
for the War Production Board. 


Livingston said that the dis- 
posal of government-owned prop- 
erty after the war is a bugbear to 
many business men, but the prob- 
lem has been “greatly exagger- 
ated.” 


“‘The marketable carryover from 
the war into peacetime economy is 
estimated at only $15 billion,” he 
said in an analysis of reconversion 
problems published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. “In a 
country capable of producing goods 
and services at a $175-billion-a- 
year rate, a carryover of this size 
is held to be wholly manageable.” 

Included in the $15 billion total, 
Livington said, is $6 billion in 
disposable government-owned 
plants, $4 billion in Army-Navy 
merchantable stores, $1 billion in 


_ MICROMETER CONSCIOUS” 


in the quantity production 


manufacturers of major prominence now 
are relying upon the micrometer-conscious Wadsworth 
Small Parts Division for scores of parts so minute 


and precise that their quantity production is difficult 


of minute precision parts 


or expensive for the average plant. 


At Wadsworth, such production is customary, and 


meets the highest critical standards. 


Here, a unique machine setup and workers who 
think precision are intimately associated under one 
roof. They contribute special operations to many 


pieces and carry others through in their entirety, in 


great quantities. 


We welcome conversations with all companies who 
intend to be postwar factors in their fields and will 


be glad to discuss the matter of applying Wadsworth 


skills to your special needs. 


SMALL PARTS DIVISION 


WADSWORTH 
FACILITIES 


Die Making 
Jigs & Fixtures 
Gage Making 
Model Building 


Milling 

Drilling 
Turning 
Stamping 


Screw Machining 
Hard Soldering 
Heat Treating 
Line Assembly 


Polishing 


Lacquering 
Photo-Etching 
Silk Screening 

Product Decorating 

Metals Laboratory 

Engineering Design 
Product Design 


CURRENTLY 
SERVING THESE 
INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft 


Automotive 


Bearing 


Electronics 
Instruments 
Machine Tool 
Small Arms 
Refrigeration 


Mads worth WATCH CASE CO., Inc. 


DAYTON, KENTUCKY, SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PHONE COLONIAL 8194 e (CINCINNATI EXCHANGE) 


Wadsworth is heavily engaged in many-sided 
war work. But our steady production of Military 
Watch Cases and our constant designing of the 
precious metal cases for the future are preserv- 
ing the art of fine watch case development. 


government stockpiles of sca 
materials, and $3 billion in ma 
facturers’ inventories. Mercha 
ships, food and military establis! 
ments are not included. 

“The real problem,” he coneludé@ 
“is not so much one of size 
of administration.” 


Lincoln Tops 
10,000 Mark in 
Tank Engines 


DEARBORN.—The Ford Mote 
Co. announced last week that 
has produced more than 10,000 tan 
engines at its Lincoln plant. 


The engines are V-8 design, dé 
veloping 500 horsepower, and k 
been adopted for use in all tank 
Their particular advantage is 
ease of field service, five maje 
sub-assemblies making it possibl 
to replace damaged engine section 
without returning the tank on 
its field of operation. 

Another advantage is the gene 
ous use of aluminum for castings, 
which reduced the engine weigh 
in proportion to its power. 


Lewellen Gets 
GM Promotion 


DETROIT.—Appointment of W. 
G. Lewellen as assistant to E. W 
Johnson, vice-president of : 
Motors in charge 
of the Eastern 
Aircraft division 
and of the Day- 
ton divisions, was 
announced last 
week by C. E. 
Wilson, president 
of General Mo- 
tors. 

Lewellen was 
born in Muncie, 
Ind., in 1894 and 
was graduated 
from DePauw 
University. While attending th 
university, Lewellen worked as a 
mechanic for the Warner Gear Co. 
in Muncie. In 1917 he joined th 
United States Navy. Following his 
discharge in 1919 he was employeg 
by the engineering department o 
Chevrolet in New York. He work- 
ed in various capacities with th¢ 
division, becoming assistant ger 
eral sales manager in 1940. Since 
October, 1941, he has been asso 
ciated with the General Motors 
central office war staff. 


Lewellen 


Personal Touch 


Direct Message Marks 
Denver Dealer’s Ads 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—Westward, Mo- 
tors, Inc. (Pontiac and GM 
trucks) has — ane 
mewspaper advertising campai 
that is good wartime publicity. 
ads are two columns wide an 
some five inches deep. They contain 
a photograph of Gus Stallings, heag 
of the company, and the message 
is in the form of a personal mes- 
sage from Stallings. For examp’ 
a@ recent advertisement in the 
series read as follows: 


“Gus Stallings Says—It’s our jo 
to keep your car running. That is 
why we maintain an exceptionall 
large stock of parts and keep ou 
precision tools in perfect condition. 
Our mechanics are experts and 
can be depended upon to give you 
car the kind of long-life service 
your car needs today. We servic 
all makes of cars, so bring you 
car to the service headquarters. 

For any automotive need o 
problem see Westward Motors, Inc. 
Your Pontiac and GMC Truc 
Dealer, 601 W. Adams St.” 


Berry Appointed 


ST. LOUIS.—George M. Berry, presi- 
dent of Berry Motor Co. (Packard dis 
tributor), has been made a member o 
the State Social Security Commission 
by Gov. Forrest Donnell. Ber a 
Republican, succeeds the late Wa 
Crossley, a Democrat. Berry has bee 
appointed for a four-year term. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


? 
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An Advertising Campaign 
OM OM TU gers l 


This new slogan ‘‘War Bonds 

today are Job Bonds to- 

morrow” is freely offered 
to other advertisers. 


Through ads like these in its own 8 magazines and in large news- 
papers throughout the country America’s largest Wage Earner 
Publisher is showing America’s Wage Earner millions how they can 
keep America prosperous after the war. e The billions of War Dollars 
they’ve already saved—the extra billions they are yet to save — 
represent the nation’s greatest reservoir of buying power. ¢ Moving 
that vast buying power into postwar consumer action will win 

the peace— will be the biggest challenge your advertising ever faced. 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


UR ae ee ed Ba es lg 





Ford Loses 


Appeal on Pa. 


Franchise Act 


PHILADELPHIA.—Constitution- 
ality of Pennsylvania’s 1935 fran- 
chise tax act, under which the 
state in the last three years has 
collected more than _ $30,000,000 
from out-of-state corporations, was 
upheld last week by the State 
Supreme Court. 

Ruling on appeals filed by Ford 
Motor Co. and Quaker Oats Co., 
the court held that, under the act, 
all of Ford’s $494,000,000 stock capi- 
talization and Quaker Oats’ $75,- 
000,000 were properly considered in 
measuring the amount of tax to 
be levied. 

Justice Allen M. Stearne wrote in 
the Ford case opinion that the 
company used all its capitalization 
in conducting a “unitary” enter- 
prise. 

“Obviously,” the opinion added, 
“the company cannot enjoy all the 
practical advantages of an indus- 
trial unit and ... attempt to deny 
for tax purposes the integration of 
the enterprise.” 

Contention of the Ford company 
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MOTORS FOR POWER-DRIVEN bench type milling machines are repaired 
at the Ordnance Tool Reclamation agency, recently established at St. 
where every day many carloads of reclamable Ordnance equipment left behind 
are brought in from Army camps and air bases 
to be reconditioned for further use by units in this country and at the fronts. 
Every item is thoroughly tested under actual working conditions before being 
The project is under the supervision of 
Hamilton, of Huntington, W. V. 


by troops shipped overseas, 


released for shipment to the field. 
Maj. Robert E. 


was that its activities in the pur-| could not be considered in fixing 
chase and production of raw mate-|a Pennsylvania tax. 

The principle set forth in the 
glass were wholly outside| Ford case opinion also was follow- 
therefore!ed in Quaker Oats case. 


rial and in the manufacture of 
steel and 


of Pennsylvania, and 
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Just Among Dealers 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ship going, but finds time to work 
| five acres of suburban land, en- 
,jOys woodworking and home 
movies. He is active in various 
local war drives, as well as civic 
and social clubs in Seattle. He is 
now vice-president of the Seattle 
Automobile Dealers Assn. 
* * * 

Roy Dean (Ford) Lansing, 
Mich., was born Dec. 11, 1889, in 
Webberville, Mich., and entered 
the automobile business in 1913, 
selling Overlands and Maxwells. 
He started with the Maxwell con- 
tract in 1915. His hobby is gar- 
dening. His war activities in 
business include not only serv- 
icing cars and trucks, but selling 
farm implements and _ tractors 
and rebuilding motors. Like so 
many other dealers, he has 
learned that dealers can make 
money on service alone. He 
thinks this experience during 
wartime will have a salutary ef- 
fect on all dealers after the war 
with respect to over-allowances 
on used cars. He is past presi- 
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ae 


Auto-Lite produces both air- 
tone and vibrator horns, in 
curved and straight designs to 
meet specifications required by 
the car designer. They can be 
had in styles and finishes to fit 
every type of car, bus or truck. 
These horns are precision-built 
to the same high standards 
that have made the name Auto- 
Lite famous the world over. 

THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Bay Manufacturing Division 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 


At top—Auto- Lite Vibrator-type Horn. 
Auto-Lite Air-tone Trumpet, Die cast base. 


At bottom—<Auto-Lite Air-tone Trumpet, 
straight projector type. 


TUNE IN “EVERYTHING FOR THE BOYS” 
TUESDAY NIGHTS—NBC NETWORK 


dent of the Lansing Automobile 
Dealers Assn. 
* * * 

Otis W. Dresstar_ (Chevrolet) 
Nashville, Tenn., was born Deg. 1; 
1893 at Worcester, Mass. He 
started in the business in 1915 as 
a shop clerk and took on the Ford 
line in 1922, later switching to 
Chevrolet. Dresslar is a consulting 
engineer on tools and production. 
His dealership is active in car and 
truck service. 

* * * 


CuareENce E. Francis (Ford- 
Lincoln) Portland, Ore., was born 
Sept. 18, 1886 in that city. He 
started in the business in 1911 
with used cars. He is now operat- 
ing three stores for the repair 
and rebuilding of cars and 
trucks.. His hobbies are hunting, 
fishing and golf. He is a past 
president of the Portland Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. 

* * * 

Howarp G. Craig (Chevrolet) 
Potsdam, N. Y., was born Sept. 2, 
1886 in Lisbon, N. Y. He started 
as a dealer with the Chevrolet 
line in 1921. During wartime his 
entire business is devoted to giv- 
ing the best possible repair service 
to owners in his territory. He is 
chairman of the local bond and 
salvage drives and active in Civil- 
ian Defense, Red Cross and Rotary 
Club. 

* * * 

Wituam T. Rosey sr. (Ford), 
Buena Vista, Va., is one who has 
made good in a big way in his 
own home town, having been 
born in Buena Vista on Sept. 28, 
1906. He started in the automo- 
bile business in 1928 with the 
Ford contract, and has continued 
it ever since. He is chairman of 
the War Finance Committee for 
his home city. 

* * * 

Freperic L. Sanrorp (Dodge- 
Plymouth) Springfield, Mass., was 
born March 30, 1882 in Danby, N. 
Y., and entered the automobile 
business in 1904 as a salesman. He 
started as a dealer in 1911 with a 
Studebaker contract, and took,on 
Dodge in 1925. Besides his automo- 
bile activity, he owns and operates 
a farm. He enjoys hunting, fish- 
ing, and motor boating. He has 
been active in civic clubs and has 
been president of the Springfield 
Automobile Dealers Assn. 

* * * 

A. B. BurKHowper (Chevrolet) 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was born 
in Lancaster, Pa., on May 26, 
1899. Starting out in the engi- 
neering department of the Chev- 
rolet plant at Flint in 1919, he 
became a traveler for Chevrolet 
for a number of years. In 1921 
he opened up a Chevrolet dealer- 
ship in Grand Rapids and has 
continued it ever since. While he 
remains very active in the man- 
agement of his business, he en- 
joys farming, as he puts it, on 
a “strictly non-profit” basis. He 
is proud of the 238,000 red and 
white pine trees he has planted. 
He has always been active in 
civic enterprises, and has been 
president of the Grand Rapids 
as well as of the Michigan State 
Automobile Dealers Assn., and 
for seven years was the Michigan 
director of NADA. 


* * * 


Victron McBroom (Hudson-Cadil- 
lac) Kankakee, Ill., was born Aug. 
9, 1886 in Hillsboro, Ind. He started 
in the automobile business in 1920 
as a manager. In 1923 he opened 
a dealership with a partner and in 
his past experience has handled 
the Kissel car, Reo, Paige and 
Maxwell. In addition to the usual 
activities of the dealership, he 
handles farm equipment, seeds and 
fertilizer. McBroom’s sideline _ is 
politics. 

* * & 

V. L. Yates (Chevrolet) Pal- 
ham, Ga., was born July 15, 1910 
in Decatur County, Georgia. He 
entered the automobile business 
in 1930 as a parts man and book- 
keeper, and started as a dealer 
in 1936 with the Chevrolet con- 
tract. During wartime he is em- 
phasizing service, and his leisure- 
time hobbies are golf, hunting, 
and fishing. 

—JoHN O. MuNN. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 
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the late Edward J. O’Brien drew liberally in compiling 
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tional advertisers find Esquire an indispensable adver- 


is not only a magazine... IT’S AN INSTITUTION 


literary fare the magazine covers the entire range of mas- 
culine interests. One of many reasons why ranking na- 
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its pages. Names like Sholem Asch, Ivan Bunin, Erskine 
Of Pietro di Donato, 


Esquire has its share of big-name writers. We're proud of 
the men-of-letters whose fiction and articles have threaded 
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Still 1% Below Schedule... 


Interstate Oil Compact Group 
Seeks End of U.S. Restrictions 


DENVER.—Resolutions condemn- 
ing federal restrictions on the 
petroleum industry and _ urging 
their removal will be drawn up in 
the next few weeks by the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission as 
the result of discussions at its 
summer quarterly meeting in the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel here last week. 


“A revision of existing laws is 
needed,” said Senator Carl A. 
Hatch, of New Mexico, “to clarify 
the position of the federal govern- 
ment in the nation’s oil-develop- 
ment program. The way the law 
now stands, there is constant con- 
flict and confusion. There is not a 
bit of reason for such a state of 
affairs. The federal government 
and the states are equally inter- 
ested in oil developments, and 
their policies should run _ side-by- 
side.” 

Congressman A. M. Fernendez, 
of New Mexico, chairman of the 
subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, promised 
that his subcommittee would go to 


New Mexico, probably in August, 
to talk with oil men and state 
officials in an effort to get recom- 
mendations for changes in the laws 
relating to oil leasing and drilling 
on public lands. Oil operators 
from Colorado will go to New 
Mexico for these hearings. 


Gov. Kerr, of Oklahoma, who has 
been chosen to keynote the na- 
tional Democratic convention in 
Chicago, declared the future will 
bring increased oil activity in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 


E. G. Dahlgren, of Oklahoma 
City, for two years assistant and 
technical secretary for the com- 
mission, was named acting secre- 
tary to succeed Charles L. Orr, of 
Oklahoma City, who resigned to 
become secretary of the new Inde- 
pendent Natural Gas Assn. of 
America. 

Other speakers at the meeting 
were Governors John C. Vivian, of 
Colorado, and Andrew F. Schoep- 
pel, of Kansas, and W. J. Holloway, 
former governor of Oklahoma. 


Misnomer 


Change Asked for Minn. 
Rail Commission 

ST. PAUL.—The State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, whose 
functions include truck and bus 
regulation, should be given a new 
name, in the opinion of Rollin G. 
Johnson, one of its three members. 

“No department of our state gov- 
ernment,” he said recently, “deter- 
mines policies and makes decisions 
affecting the lives and fortunes of 
so many of our people as does the 
misnamed Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. 

“State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion or State Public Service Com- 
mission would be a title better 
conveying the idea of our duties, 
and even that title would be 
inadequate.” 

Johnson indicated that irrespec- 
tive of whether he is reelected as 
a commission member this year, 
he will recommend that the 1945 
Minnesota Legislature give the 
agency a new name. 


Others are profiting from AN Want 
Ads, why not you? See inside backcover. 


War Output Rises 
Slightly in May 


WASHINGTON. — Munitions 
output during May was 1 percent 
above the April level and 1 per- 
cent below schedule, it was an- 
nounced last week by Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Some of the weapons most vital 
to the invasion made a particularly 
good showing. Aircraft, landing 
vessels, naval ships, and heavy 
artillery were all encouraging fea- 
tures of May production. 

But in spite of the fine over-all 
record for the month, some of the 
most urgent production programs 
ailed to come up to requirements, 
reflecting the fact that a good 
many plants are still suffering 
from critical manpower shortages 
and supply problems traceable to 
lagging output in industries pro- 
ducing essential parts. 

For example, the heavy-heavv- 
truck program, which is dependent 


The “Jesse James” goes a-gunning 


... Outrunning 
anything if can’t 
outshoot! 


No wheels go along just for the 
ride on these tough M8-’s, nick- 
named the “Jesse James’’. Nor- 
mally, the four rear wheels supply 
the drive. But in tight spots the 
front wheels go to work, too... 
and the M-8 develops the agility 


of a range pony! 


The transfer case and transmis- 


and of Norge home appliances. . 


sion that give the M-8 this surge 
of six-wheeled power are built by 
the Warner Gear Division of Borg- 
Warner. These important units are 


among a hundred Borg-Warner 


war items... every one built to 
the basic principle . . . “design it 
better—make it better”. 

Almost every American bene- 
fitsevery day from the application 
of this principle . . . for Borg- 
Warner has long played an impor- 
tant role in peacetime production. 

All of the many Borg-Warner 


Partners 


divisions are concentrated today 
on the task of giving our fighters 
the finest . . . to help bring our 
boys back safely and soon. 


with the automotive 


industry from the start, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and 
other essential parts... 


TRANSMISSIONS TRANSFER GEARS  OVERDRIVES 

SYNCHROMIZERS CLUTCHES 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS AND DRIVE SHAFTS 
FLUID COUPLINGS 


CLUTCH SPRINGS 


TAPERED WHEEL DISCS 


BORG-WARNER 


Peacetime makers of essential operating ports forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


. these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 


needs of War: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS + 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT *¢ 


LONG 


MARBON °* 


WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR 


MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING * 
MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * 


upon a steady supply of castings 
and forgings, remained in difficul- 
ties because many of the foundries 
and forge shops of the country still 
are unable to recruit sufficient, 
manpower to meet their schedules. 

“Aside from the need to solve 
spec:alized manpower problems ine» 
some of the munitions programs, 
the greatest problem of the months 
ahead will be to combat the as- 
sumption that the war production 
job is now practically completed,” 
the report says. 

“Both industry and labor must 
discipline themselves against over- 
optimism and eas ae of 
the significance of changes which 
will occur in the munitions pro- 
gram as military and strategic re- 
quirements change. There is no 
room for ‘cutback jitters’ nor for 
the kind of wishful - thinking 
which. assumes that the war is al- 
ready won simply because we haye 
taken the first successful steps on 
the long road to Tokyo and Berlin. 
For the immediate future, all we 
can reasonably expect are some 
relatively small increases and de- 
creases in specialized segments of 
the munitions program, as battle 
experience proves that we need 
more of some weapons, less of 
others. But those so-called “cut- 
backs” and program adjustments 
must be clearly understood «in 
proper perspective. They are de- 
sirable developments, for two rea- 
sons: they will free manpower and 
facilities for more urgent war 
work, and they will gradually—but 
only very gradually — permit the 
nation to produce more of the 
essential civilian goods for which 
there is a widespread need. 

“So far as can reasonably be 
expected, the production just- 
ments will not alter the fact — not 
widely enough understood — that 
the total size of the munitions pro- 
gram is due to increase some 13 
percent during the next six 
months. The relatively few war 
workers who are freed by pro- 
gram adjustments will, in the 
great majority of cases, be shifted 
at once to other war jobs in plants 
which are lagging or in war pro- 
duction programs which are ex- 
panding. Industry and labor have 
the grave responsibility to pro- 
tect our chances for an earlier vic- 
tory by not underestimating the 
magnitude of the huge war pro- 
duction task which faces us in the 
months ahead.” 

Here is the summary of major 
munitions categories: 

Aircraft (airframes, 
ae prem! spare parts, and air- 
craft equipment)—up 6 percent 
(1 percent below schedule). 

Ships (value of work done on 
Army, Navy and Maritime ships, 
including maintenance and repair) 
—up 2 percent (on schedule). 

Guns and fire control—no change 
(1 percent below schedule). 

Ammunition—down 3 percent (3 
percent below schedule). 

Combat and motor vehicles— 
down 1 percent (2 percent above 
schedule). 

Communication of electronic 
equipment—down 2 percent (5 per- 
cent below schedule). 


engines, 


Two Promoted 


By Studebaker 


SOUTH BEND.—Studebaker 
Vice-President K. B. Elliott an- 
nounced last week appointment of 
two new field representatives, 
George L. Smith and James W. 
Stokes. 

Smith entered the automobile 
business as a mechanic in 1920 and 
joined Studebaker in 1923. Follow- 
ing a tour of duty on the Alaska 
Highway as technical observer for 
Studebaker attached to the North 
West Service Command, he has 
been doing special sales depart- 
ment work and is now assigned to 
the Cleveland branch. 

Stokes’ first job in the automo- 
bile business was as a car distribu- 
tion clerk in 1929. Following this 
initial training, he stepped into 
field work and has piled up sev- 
eral years experience in various 
dealer contact assignments. 


eo 
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There and then ... the assembly line was born 


ARLY IN 19138, Henry Ford had his tech- 
nicians try a new production idea which 
had come to him as he observed a watch fac- 
tory in operation. Instead of a single group 
of men making the entire assembly on each 
flywheel magneto, the unit was moved from 
one worker to another. The experiment re- 
sulted in a 50% saving in time! 

“Why not apply this idea to the whole 
chassis?” Mr. Ford next suggested. ‘‘We’ll 
test it during the summer.” So now, along 
elevated greased rails, each chassis was 
being pushed by hand as workers added the 
various parts in sequence. There and then, the 
assembly line was born! 

Achain-driven line was soon after put into 


operation. Under the new system, the 14 
hours formerly required for a single chassis 
assembly were cut to 1 hour and 33 minutes. 
Before 1913 ended, more than 100,000 Ford 
cars had been built. All records for the pro- 
duction of automobiles had been broken. 
Remarkable as this achievement was, it 
meant more than just a saving in production 
time. It meant more than creating new meth- 
ods for industry everywhere. To Mr. Fordand 
his associates, this was another step in their 
endeavor to make life easier for millions. 
From the first, the assembly line tech- 
nique of production eased working condi- 
tions. Along with other modern advances, it 
helped to increase the life span of workers. 
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At Ford, it soon made possible the inaugu- 
ration of the 8-hour day. And with unskilled 
labor in many places earning as little as $1 
a day, Ford basic pay was raised to $5. 
The assembly line also brought price re- 
ductions on Ford cars. This placed the pleas- 
ure and convenience of the motor car within 
the reach of more people. This policy of 
sharing production savings with the public 
has remained fundamental with Ford. 
Today, in the creation of equipment vital 
to victory, Ford men continue their search 
for new ideas . . . for better ways of doing 
things. What they are learning now, you 
are certain to find reflected in the im- 
proved Ford transportation of tomorrow. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY G&& 
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Gar Wood, Inc., 
Reorganizes 


for Postwar 


DETROIT. — Glen A. Bassett, 
president of Gar Wood Industries, 
Inc., announced last week a re- 
organization of the company’s 
manufacturing setup designed both 
to ease the transition to postwar 
manufacturing and also to improve 
even further its output for the 
Army and Navy. 


The principal changes involve the 
creation of the post of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing 
and the establishment of a pro- 
duction control manager and a gen- 
eral superintendent of the mechani- 
cal division, Bassett said. 


Clinton W. Wood, formerly vice- 
president and manager of Gar 
Wood Industries’ Plant 4, has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. Alonzo R. Ketcham, 
formerly production manager of 
winch war contracts, will be pro- 
duction-control manager and will 
be responsible for personnel man- 
agement, machine and depart- 
mental scheduling of product manu- 
facturing. Henry Kvindlog has 
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RAY MEYERS of Bridgeport, Conn., has for his hobby the gathering of 
automobile nameplates, an at the present time is the possessor of 200 
plates—all from different makes of cars. The oldest nameplate in Meyers’ 


collection is that of a 1903 model, 


while also in the collection are a 


number of nameplates from foreign make cars. 


been made general superintendent 
of the mechanical division. 

Gar Wood Industries is the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
truck bodies and hoists and of 
winches and cranes. It also is a 
leader in the road machinery in- 


dustry. In addition, it manufac- 
tures tanks for transporting fluids 
by trucks and home heating equip- 
ment, 


Others are profiting from AN Want 
Ads, why not you? See inside backcover. 


Terminating Contracts 


NAM Offers a 
To Expedite 


WASHINGTON.—A_ six-point 
plan to expedite the settlement of | 
terminated war contracts was of- 
fered last week by the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers’ advisory 
group on war-contract termination. 

The plan urged: 


1. Termination control centers— 
Today 85 percent of the dollar 
value of all war contracts flows 
through a few hundred major war 
contracting centers. Insofar as 
possible, these should be converted 
to control centers for termination 
purposes. 


2. Direct settlement of subcon- 
tracts—If suitable releases between 
buyers and sellers can be arranged 
without destroying contract identi- 
fications, a by-pass would be pro- 
vided for direct settlement with 
the subcontractor by the procure- 
ment agency. 


3. Settlement teams — Banded 
units of accounting, disposal, legal 
and téchnical officers would be sta- 
tioned at the control centers as 


TIRE IS BUILT like a layer cake. First, 
A one layer of rubber-coated cord, 
then another on top of it. The picture 
above shows a man building up the layers. 
That's an actual tire he’s working on, 
before it’s shaped and molded. 

If the layers didn’t stick together tight, 
the tire-builder would have a bad time 
of it. Production would slow down. Tire 
failures would increase. 

Natural rubber has plenty of adhesive- 
ness, or “‘tack."’ Synthetic rubber hasn't. 
So B. F. Goodrich engineers began to 
search for something that would give 
synthetic rubber more “‘tack.” 

The answer was found in a cement 
made from natural rubber. It is applied 
to both sides of each layer and the under- 
side of the tread. 

But this natura/ rubber (2% orless) inthe 
new synthetic Silvertowns insures against 


lagging production, frequent failure. 

By making thousands of tires that 
were more than 50% synthetic, long be- 
fore the war, B. F. Goodrich was able to 
get a three-year head start in compound- 
ing synthetic rubber—knowledge that to- 
day is invaluable to American car owners. 

These tires totaled more than 80,000,000 
miles. They were the first containing any 
synthetic rubber ever sold to American 
car owners. Many are still in use. Today's 
B. F. Goodrich tires for passenger cars 
are all-synthetic (98%) and are almost as 


ve ae 


en 


eee 


good as pre-war tires. Truck tires aren't 
yet as good, especially in intercity service 
with overloads, but are being improved 
day by day. 

Few can buy right now, but if you're 
one of those who can buy tires today, 
go to a B. F. Goodrich dealer or Silver- 
town store. You'll get tires backed by 
years of experience with synthetic rubber 
in all kinds of products—tires backed 
by this 80,000,000-mile road test. The 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. we 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Six-Point Plan 
Settlements 


required. The Baruch-Hancock re- 
port recognizes this necessity. 

4. Designated settlement agencies 
—‘Contract center” companies 
would be assigned to a designated 
settlement agency which would 
conduct negotiations, certify 
claims, authorize payments and 
perform other related functions. 

5. Contractor settlement of limit- 
ed subcontract claims—Prime con- 
tractors and qualifying subcontrac- 
tors would be authorized to settle 
nuisance, small or simple claims 
and thus eliminate unnecessary red 
tape, expense and delays. 

6. Grouping of individual claims 
for single negotiation—This would 
permit grouping of properly identi- 
fied individual contract claims for 
purposes of _ renegotiation, but 
would be restricted to situations 
where grouping is a short cut in 
paper work, an elimination of 
duplication and a_ reduction of 
negotiation and settlement time, 
agreed to by both the settlement 
parties. 

In general, the NAM plan would 
speed up vertical settlements by 
coordinating settlement authority 
and assigning both negotiating and 
“team” officers to war-contract 
centers. This, it is pointed out, 
would tend to develop the use of 
a streamlined program with uni- 
form policies, furnish reasonably 
elastic procedures to unwind ter- 
minated contracts through a mini- 
mum number of procurement 
representatives, and utilize those 
who are organized and most fami- 
liar with the specific job. 


Clark, Hersh 
To Head Up 


Pontiac Zones 


PONTIAC. — Assignment of 
Latham Clark to managership of 
Pontiac Motor’s Buffalo zone and 
promotion of H. Gordon Hersh to 
zone manager at Memphis, are an- 
nounced by D. U. Bathrick, general 
sales manager. 

Clark, who has been with Pontiac 
and its predecessor company, Oak- 
land, since 1931, will succeed J. L. 
Johnson, who resigned to become 
a Pontiac dealer in Lancaster, .Pa. 
The majority of Clark’s experience 
with Pontiac has been in the East, 
having served in Boston, New York 
and Albany as district manager, 
and as zone manager at Buffalo 
before going to Memphis in 1942. 

Hersh joined Pontiac in 1937 with 
16 years’ previous experience in the 
automobile business. He was sales 
promotion manager before going to 
Memphis as assistant zone man- 
ager in September, 1940. He be- 
came zone manager that same year 
and in January, 1942, with wartime 
consolidations in effect, became a 
district manager. He held that 
post when his return to zone 
leadership was announced. 


Conn. Rejects 


s 
Speed Bill 

HARTFORD, Conn. — Connecti- 
cut’s legislature, during a  briet 
special session at which soldier 
vote legislation was enacted, re- 
jected a bill intended to clarify 
the state’s motor vehicle speed 
laws. 

Convictions have been difficult 
to obtain under the present speed 
law, which authorizes the State 
Traffic Commission to _ establish 
speed limits on various highways. 
However, since there is no proyi- 
sion regarding the placement ot 
warning signs and since there is 
no overall statutory state speed 
limit, it has been difficult to prove 
speeding charges. 

The proposed amendment would 
not have established a single speed 
limit, but would have required the 
posting of warning signs on limits 
fixed by the traffic commission be- 
fore every intersection. 


Cabinets Announced 


Strong compact cabinets completely 
furnished with precision pin sets, num- 
ber drill, letter drill and fractional 
sizes, are announced by United Preci- 
sion Products Co., 3524 W. Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 18, maker of Dublife 
reversible plug gages, and other gages 
of A. G. design. 


v 
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-@ HOW DEALERS FEEL ABOUT OLDSMOBILE ....NO. 22, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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a osite advised them when they needed -counsel; and backed them up 
with sound promotion and advertising. 


17TH AVENUE 


It is Oldsmobile’s policy that each dealer shall receive factory 
co-operation in relation to his particular needs, and not just in 
proportion to the number of cars he may be selling. Hence, 
when car volume fell off at the outset of the war, Oldsmobile 
continued its dealer support on the basis of meeting new war- 
time problems. 


That policy has won outstanding recognition throughout the 
industry, and wide appreciation from Oldsmobile dealers them- 
selves. And it has paid valuable dividends — because Oldsmo- 
bile dealers today are in the soundest position in their history. 
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service. 
the essential an 


ice to the war effort by keeping millions of essential cars in 
And these same dealers are well entrenched for an 
ually vital service to the nation after the war, when so much 
America’s employment and reconstruction will depend on 
sound merchandising of automobiles. 


THE VERDICT IS UNANIMOUS —OLDSMOBILE 


ALWAYS BACKS UP ITS DEALERS 


ATLANTA, GA. —“We want tothank you 
for your close co-operation in helping 
us in our planning, especially in con- 
trolling our expenses and increasing 
service volume. Our business today is 
most promising. Our service volume 
is running double what it was two 
years ago. Your Manpower Program 
has been invaluable to us. We are 
proud to be an Oldsmobile Dealer.” 

—MITCHELL MOTORS 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—‘‘I have spent a good 
many years in the industry and have 
learned through experience that your 
paramount thoughtis the success and 
welfare of your dealers.” 

—CITY MOTORS, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—“‘I desire to most 
emphatically express the gratitude, 
appreciation and approval of the 
exceptional co-operation which our 


company has received from OLDS- 
MOBILE DIVISION, particularly 
through the past twenty-four months 
which have been perhaps the most 
challenging in our business career.” 
BALTIMORE MOTORS CORPORATION 


PALO ALTO, CALIF.—“Through your 
training program, Service Managers’ 
meetings and the individual attention 
of your Representatives, our men feel 
that they have been better qualified 
to do their work in efficiently taking 
care of the transportation needs of 
our customers.”’ 

—GEORGE S. PADDLEFORD 


RAPID CITY, S.D.—“‘One has a feeling 
of security and reliance when tied up 
with an outfit like Oldsmobile, whose 
Management and field organization 
has such an understanding of the re- 
tail automobile business.” 

—-BLACK HILLSOLDSMOBILECO. INC. 


POU CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON 


(JLDSMOBILE 


AMERICA’S OLDEST 


MOTOR CAR 
ORGANIZATION! 
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What Can 'Be Done 
About Plane Noises? 


By Charles Evans 
Aviation Editor 


HOW LONG will the public stand for the noise made 


by airplanes? 


To date there are many examples of individuals who 
have protested against the noise, and the subject becomes 


much more than academic in 
several hundred thousands of 
private airplanes, flyin off 
of tens of thousands of air- 
ports and landing strips in the 
postwar world. 

Since the barnstorming days fol- 
lowing World War I, the matter 
of noise has been of concern in 
locating almost every airport. Many 
a site has been given up by city 
planners after organized resistance 
by nearby residents. The courts 
have been building up a body of 


considering the possibility of 


aviation law based on cases of in- 
junctions against airport operators 
by residents, over whose property 
airplanes fly when landing and tak- 
ing off. 

The old theory of ownership— 
“Whose the land is, his it is from 
the depths to the skies above”— 
has been quoted and challenged. 
In 1926, owners of a chicken 
farm in Wichita fought vigor- 
ously against location of an air- 
port in such a position that 
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nis electric motor weighs only a pound 
‘Lee more power is packed in that one 
pound of motor than has ever been before. 


With Lear gearing it can handle a quarter-ton 


load. 
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Because this motor moves 
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On aircraft, even the weight of a coat of paint 
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be ready to do that in an instant. 


control flaps, and 
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speed these ships fly. 


stle room in an airplane. Se it had 


airplanes disturbed their hens 
and kept them from laying. At 
Pittsburgh the long runway of a 
privately-owned airport required 
takeoffs over a golf course, and 
the rich members of the club 
wouldn’t stand for the noise. 
They erected a tall flagpole on 
their property at the end of the 
runway. One night the pole was 
chopped down. Thereafter, sev- 
eral others were erected and cut 
down. There was a case in New 
York where a farmer protested 
that noisy airplanes had made 
his horse a neurotic. 

Recently United Airlines was 
prevented from operating out of 
the field of Allentown, Pa., by an 
injunction obtained by a neighbor 
farmer. The court granted the 
farmer’s injunction but ruled that 
United could fly at less than 100 
feet over his property all but 10 
days of the year, provided the 
farmer served written notice five 
days in advance that he would be 
working in the particular field af- 
fected during specified days. 

s* * # 


Thousands Benefit, 


Millions Suffer 
THE IRONY of the noise prob- 
lem is that airplane engineers have 


iN 
see 


labored long and with some suc- 
cess to cut down the noise level 
inside the cabins of planes. In 
airliners, conversation is now pos- 
sible in a moderate voice. Even 
smaller cabin planes carry insula- 
tion which deadens somewhat the 
noise of the powerful motor and 
the propeller. But little, if any- 
thing has been done to protect 
the ears of the thousands below, 
whose windows are shaken by air- 
planes which skim the tops of the 
trees around houses located near 
airports. The sound insulation 
benefits a few thousands of pas- 
sengers while millions below must 
still suffer from airplane noises, 
just as they have suffered these 
many years from. ear-splitting 
motorcycles without mufflers. 
Aviation experts today talk of 
500,000 airplanes, 440,000 of them 
privately-owned and operated, by 
1950. Such a number will require 
perhaps 20,000 airports, or small 
landing strips. Cities are planning 
location of these strips, and their 
first consideration is to get them 
near the homes of the owners of 
the planes. Innumerable cases are 
on record of property owners 
who insist that an airport nearby 
depreciates the value of their 
property, and the objection is 


certain to be raised again and 
again in the days of private fly- 
ing that are soon to come, 

Aeronautical engineers point out 
that engines can be muffled, and 
without the loss of too much 
power. They add, however, that 
most of the noise comes from the 
slap of air in the wake of the 
propeller blade as it whirls through 
the air, with its tip travelling hun- 
dreds of miles an hour. 

s* ¢ *# 

Can Quiet 
Engines 

AIRPLANE manufacturers have 
proved the engine can be quieted. 
Each of the three principal mariti- 
facturers of light planes installs a 
muffler on his better models, 
whether they use Lycoming, Fratik- 
lin or Continental engines. Ground- 
lings have often commented on the 
little planes that “sound like a sew- 
ing machine” in flight. Then they 
hear the screaming roar of a mili- 
tary plane so high in the air it can 
barely be seen, and later, the chest- | 
vibrating concussions of an airliné 
transport as it roars over full of 
comfortable passengers. 


The Wrights had no trouble 
with the noise produced by their 
airplanes. They used pro- 
pellers with wide blades. The 
same simple practice today, 
would, in effect, cure the noise 
evil. A slower moving propeller 
with a wider blade, would be 
much quieter. Combined with a 
muffled engine, this could make 
the 20-passenger airliner almost 
as quiet as the_ three-place 
grasshoppers. 

Eventually, the people will deter- 
mine whether planes must «be 
quieter. Already, at major airports, 
there are takeoffs at the rate of 
one each minute in crowded hotfrs, 
and unless the wind shifts, this 
means a minor tornado passing 
over the same nearby rooftops 
every 60 seconds for hours at a 
time. This is the situation ata 
dozen large airports such as Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Washington, Los An- 
geles and New York. It is probable 
that citizens would not stand for 
such noise from trucks or automo- 
biles for a single day without or 
ganized action. 

* ¢ 


ULTIMATELY, if all first class 
mail is carried by air, and if 70 
percent of the railway express is 
carried by air, a fleet of about 5,000 
transport planes such as the fami- 
liar Douglas, DC-3 would be re 
quired, in the estimate of William 
A. M. Burden, assistant secretary 
of commerce. Even this compara- 
tively small number of planes 
would multiply present air trans- 
port business by nearly 20 times, 
and thus mightily affect the 
amount of noise around airports. 

But another estimate of plane 
volume is more important in this 
respect. Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration estimates there will ‘be 
nearly 450,000 personal planes in 
operation by 1950, and these must 
be based at thousands of smaller 
landing places in the close-in 
suburbs and in as many downtown 
areas as possible to be near the 
homes of owners. Here is a prob- 
lem for every city engineer and 
airport engineer, if planes do not 
change their manners. 


People will fly. For years, fly- 
ing enthusiasts have endured the 
thunder of airplane engine and 
propeller for the convenience of 
getting somewhere quickly or 
merely for the pleasure of flying. 
It can be assumed they will con- 
tinue to fly even today’s planes 
in limited numbers, but there are 
many prospective customers who 
hate racket. Nor have the fana- 
tics about flying been able to 
compare today’s planes with 
planes that are quiet, because 
there are no planes as quiet as 
they could be. 

Dampening the noise of trans- 
port planes brings in the engine 
manufacturers, and the propeller 
manufacturers, and they are a 
strong group. It will probably take 
a widespread national “sore ear” 
to persuade them toward improve- 
ment. 


South Bend Catalog 


A new condensed catalog covering 
all South Bend Lathes has just been 
issued by the manufacturer, South 
Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, 
Ind. This eight-page, file-size catalog 
illustrates and describes engine lathes, 
toolroom lathes and precision turret 
lathes for practically all types of pro- 
Cansen, toolroom and maintenance 
work. 
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WASHINGTON. — Deplorable 
road conditions in city areas all 
over the country are taking a tre- 
mendous toll of America’s passen- 
ger car tires and remaining auto- 
motive equipment, it was asserted 
last week by the American Auto- 
mobile Association. Many of these 
roads, it was added, have virtually 
broken down under the impact of 
wartime traffic. 


This report, with an urgent re- 
quest for quick corrective action. 
has been turned over to all gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with 
automotive transportation prob- 
lems. It was submitted by Thomas 
P. Henry, president of the national 
motoring body, on behalf of the 
executive committee. 


The following recommendation: 
were made: 


(a) That the War Production 
Board give prompt aid to cities and 
towns by granting a high priority 
for road maintenance equipment 
that is urgently needed and for 
which many requests are pending. 
(b) That idle road equipment 

owned by the military services be 
made available to cities and towns 
for immediate restoration work on 
damaged pavements. 


(c) That the U. S. Conference of 
Mayors and the Council of State 
Governments be urged to sponsor a 
“Clean-Up Week” for cities and 
towns, the main objective of which 
would be to clean the streets of 
broken glass, jagged stones, nails, 
and other tire-tearing debris. 


Findings and recommendations 
are based on an interim report of 
the AAA’s “Keep ’Em Rolling” 
Demonstration, which has been 
carrying a message on the neces- 
sity for car conservation through- 
out the country. 


“In the 25,000 miles already 
traveled,” Henry said, “rural roads 
were found to be holding up rela- 


Friedlander 


Foresees Great 


Air Future 


MIDDLETOWN, O.—In his first 
statement as the new president of 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., manufac- 
turers of military 
planes and pre- 
war private air- 
craft, John W. 
Friedlander pre- 
dicted last week 
that “the future 
popularity of fly- 
ing will create a 
new and aggres- 
sive peacetime in- 
dustry, affording 
regular employ- 
ment to millions.” 

“Our first duty 
now, as aircraft manufacturers, is 
to devote our full time and efforts 
to supplying the boys on the 
beachheads throughout the world 
with the right equipment at the 
right time,” said Friedlander. “Yet 
at the same time it is difficult not 
to think occasionally of their fu- 
ture when victory is won. Avia- 
tion should offer them many profit- 
able opportunities in familiar work 
that will also strengthen our com- 
mercial and military might.” 


In addition to Friedlander, the 
officers of Aeronca Aircraft an- 
nounced last week were E. S. 
Sutherland, executive vice-presi- 
dent; Carl Friedlander,  vice- 
president; E. H. Wideman, vice- 
president and director of pur- 
chases; A. H. Helmers, secretary- 
treasurer. Al Bennett, famous ace 
flier-salesman is the new director 
of sales who joined the company 
recently. 


Friedlander is an experienced 
pilot himself and _ uses _ his 
Aeronca Chief plane for business 
trips. As a member of the Civil 
Air Patrol, he has helped promote 
training of pilots for defense. His 
wife is also an accomplished flier, 
and their daughter is waiting for 
the day she will be old enough to 
take over the controls. 


Friedlander 


AN Want Ads cost little—get results— 
why not use ’em? See inside backcover. 
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Urban Roads ‘Deplorable’ 


AAA Calls for Quick Corrective Action 
To Save Tires and Vehicles 


tively well. But it is only a question 
of time before they, too, begin to 
show the cumulative effect of lack 


| of maintenance. 


“However,” he continued, “seri- 
ous conditions have been encoun- 
tered consistently in urban areas. 
It has been found that literally 
thousands of arterial roads full of 
chuck-holes and littered with de- 
bris, including large quantities of 
broken glass. In many instances 
roads are so bad that they consti- 
tute a distinct menace to cars and 
tires compelled to pass over them.” 

Henry attributed the conditions 
described, to shortages of man- 
power and equipment and the 
freezing of materials for road re- 
pair. 

“The action of the War Produc- 
tion Board in recently easing re- 
strictions to permit greater latitude | 
in road maintenance and repair has 
helped,” he added, “but immediate 
and more extensive aid is impera- 
tive.” 


SITTING IN SESSION with the U. S. Tire Advisory council, held in 
Chicago, A. B. Fennell, U. S. Tire sales manager and other company officials, 
resent a summary of the current tire situation and an analysis of the 
uture outlook as it affects dealers all over the country. During the council 
meeting W. B. Crow, of Birmingham, Ala., was elected chairman for the 
coming year. Left to right: C. W. . U. S. western division manager, 
Chicago; I. S. Johnson, manager, batteries and_accessories; H. A. MacMullan, 
manager, advertising and sales promotion; H. R. Mack, manager, transporta- 
tion maintenance; W. D. Mardick, Joplin, Mo.; J. H. Walsh, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Charles Merz, Marysville, Calif.; Jack Pace, South Bend, Ind.; H. G. Barren- 
brugge, Elmira, N. Y.; Dd. W. Walsh, eneral sales manager; A. B. Fennell, 
U. §! Tire sales manager; G. A. Edwards, Kansas City; R. B. Nelson, Seattle; 
A. R. Johnson, Fort Worth; Fred Novak, Hackensack, N. J.; R. E. Paul, 
Columbus, O.; Ww. B. Crow, Birmingham, Ala.; Curt Muser, manager, passenger 
car tires; J. G. Schaefer, manager, repair materials; John Griffin, Kansas 
City district manager. 


Chemical Society 
to Meetin N. Y. 
Sept. 11-15 


NEW YORK.—Seven thousand 
chemists, industrialists, and repre- 
sentatives of allied fields will par- 
ticipate in the 108th meeting of 
the American Chemical Society 
which, it was announced last week, 
will be held in New York City un- 
der the auspices of the Society’s 
North Jersey section September 
11-15. The meeting, featuring war- 
time research, problems of the 
chemical industry, and postwar ac- 
tivities of the chemical professions, 
will be the largest in the history of 
the society. 

Investigations in the nation’s 
science laboratories will be report- 
ed in several hundred papers to be 
presented at sessions of 17 of the 
society’s professional divisions. 
Every division except the Division 
of the History of Chemistry will 
convene. More than 100 local sec- 
tions of the society will be repre- 
sented. 
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24 
Dealers Are Told 


New Hudson Is in 


Scale-Model Stage 


NEW YORK.—Hudson’s postwar 
car—the car that will come after 
the first models built in the recon- 
version period—will be completely 
new in every respect, and has 
reached the plaster scale model 
stage, distributors and _ dealers 
were told at a meeting here with 
George H. Pratt, general sales 
manager. 


Pointing out that the first model 
Hudson will make when production 
is authorized will be a “dolled-up” 
1942, Pratt described in general 
terms the “ultimate” postwar car. 
It will be low and wide, he said, 
with fenders and body molded to- 
gether, but will not entail any 
experimentation in body or chassis 
design. 

Hudson will narrow down its 
line to fewer models that will be 
easier to sell, Pratt said, adding 
that expansion and perfection of its 
dealer-distribution setup will play 
an important part in Hudson’s post- 
war future. 
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A MESSAGE TO _ 


UKE 3 


Rubber conservation today is of vital impor- 
tance to you—and your customers. For the 
more tires you keep rolling, the more custom- 
ers you'll have. As you know, Schrader tire 
valve Caps, screwed down finger-tight, seal 
air in, prevent leakage at the valve mouth, 
conserve rubber. 

Powerful selling advertisements, like the 
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Pennsylvania Operators Urge: 


‘|Let Regional ODTs 
Allot New Trucks 


WHEN MACK DEALER C. M. 


Metzger moved into new and enlarged 


quarters in Williamsport, Pa., his exterior signs showed that he didn’t have 


all his capital wagered on a single line. 
a Nash automobile, Mack truck, and 
machinery. 
needs, he is ready to talk turkey on 
refrigerator for the kitchen. 


Arkansas Hopeful 
LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Arkansas ap- 
pears to have reached the end of the 
slump in highway fund collections and 
probably will end the present ‘‘bond 
ahead of that ended March 31, 
Fred J. Herring, of the highway de- 
partment, said last week. Gross motor 
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Metzger is ready to sell his customers 
an assortment of J. I. Case farm 


Then, having taken care of their outdoor power-driven machinery 


a new Kelvinator range or Leonard 


vehicle collections, which go in the 
fund, were $910,322 in April and 
$894,331 in May, compared with $918,276 
and $860,262 in the corresponding 
months last year, he said. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 
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one pictured below, reaching a readership of 
4,936,909, are now appearing in national, 
general and farm magazines. This one is the 


gun of a program fo tell your custom- 


ers the real need for Schrader Caps on every 
tire valve at all times and also of your im- 
portance as rubber conservation headquarters 
in your neighborhood. You can help too. 
Make sure you put the airtight 

valve cap back on every time 

you inflate a customer's tire. 
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CONTROLS 


gTiSEMENT) 


HARRISBURG.—To cut Wash- 
ington red tape and delay, ODT 
regional offices should be _ per- 
mitted to give final approval to 
applications for new trucks, it was 
recommended by the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Assn. at its eleventh 
annual meeting and war-trucking 
conference here last week. 

As ICC and WPB finally bowed 
out of the truck-allocation picture, 
the association adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending the following 
procedure to ODT: 

1. When an application is ap- 
proved by the district manager and 
his action is affirmed by the re- 
gional director, the vehicle shall 
be allotted. 

2. When an application is dis- 
approved by the district manager 
and, on appeal, the regional direc- 
tor reverses the district manager 
and approves the application, the 
vehicle shall be allotted. 
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‘A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN17, NEWYORK. 


3. When the district manager ap- 
proves and the regional director 
disapproves the application or 
when both the district manager 
and the regional director disap- 
prove an application, an appeal 
may be made to the ODT directoz 
at Washington. 

“This recommended procedure,” 
said the resolution, “is similar to 
that now applicable on the allot- 
ment of gasoline, applications 
for special permits granting re- 
lief from any provision of general 
orders, extension of operations 
and inauguration of new service.” 

Other resolutions adopted at the 
two-day conference recommended: 

Improvement in the quality of 
motor truck parts. and proper 
marking of inferior parts. 

That all federal wartime high- 
way transportation regulatory bod- 
ies and their wartime regulatory 
orders be scrapped on the cessation 
of hostilities. 

Establishment of a trucking in- 
dustry committee to study the‘ 
problem of reassimilating veterans 
as they are released from military 
service. 

That the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission reopen a pro- 
ceeding brought by motor carriers 
protesting Railway Express efforts 


to monopolize collection and deliv- 


ery service. 

Elimination of the one-cent 
emergency gasoline tax levied by 
the state for relief purposes. 

Paul W. Keely, Valley Motor 
Freight, New Castle, was elected 
president of PMTA. He recently 
resigned as Pittsburgh district 
manager of ODT to return to his 
business. 


Other officers are Edward Gogo- | 
lin, Harrisburg, first vice-president 
and general manager; R. T. Elliott, 
Philadelphia Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, second vice-president; George 
F. Callahan jr., Exhibitors Service 
Co., Pittsburgh, third vice-presi- 
dent; Christ N. Karn, Karh’s 
Transfer, Inc., Hazleton, fourth, 
vice-president; J. R. Eldridge, Mo- 
tor Truck Equipment Co., Harris- 
burg, treasurer, and Harry L., 
Gormley, Keystone Lawrence 
Transfer & Storage Co, New 
Castle, secretary. 

Postwar traffic congestion worse 
than any “ever dreamed of in the 
days before Pearl Harbor” and a‘ 
resultant loss of life in highway 
accidents was predicted by Pyke 
Johnson, president of the Automo-' 
tive Safety Foundation, who said 
“we must build safety into our 
highways and step up safety edu- 
cation and enforcement to meet the 
threat. He estimated a 50 percent 
increase in motor vehicle manu- 
facturing over prewar levels as 
soon as production gets the green, 
light. 

“Only a handful of modern high- 
ways exist in America,” said John- 
son. “The rule is congestion, delay 
and accidents—all due to the fre- 
quent street intersections and the 
mixing of traffic that wants to 
move with the traffic that wants 
to stop and park at the curve.” 

Despite the fact that about 
5,000 motor vehicles are leaving 
the roads every day during the 
war and are not being replaced, 
the wartime traffic fatality rate 
is going steadily upward, John- 
son noted. The first four months 
of this year produced fatalities 
15 percent higher than the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

“There is no reason,” he con- 
cluded, “why our main highway 
design need continue to become 
obsolete every 12 years, as it has 
in the past.” 

Justice Howard W. Hughes, of 
the State Supreme Court, who also. 
is president of the Pennsylvania, 
Motor Federation, was the annual 
dinner speaker. William J. Clark, 
vice-president and treasurer of 
Highway Express Lines, Philadel- 
phia, and past president of PMTA, 
was toastmaster. 

Addressing a luncheon session, 
Ted V. Rodgers, president of the 
American Trucking Assns.,_ de- 
clared that the government has not 
scheduled production of enoug 
trucks to meet essential needs o 
motor carriers, 


4 


canal 
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Now Confined to Eight Western States... 
Dealers’ Auto Surplus Distributing 


firm Starts to Function on Coast 


LOS ANGELES. — Incorporated 
last fall, Pacific Coast auto dealers’ 
Automotive Redistributing Corp. is 
starting to function, according to 
Spencer Honig, president of Nash 
California Co. and one of the 
founders of the corporation. 


Purpose of the corporation is 
to prevent the dumping of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of used 
automobiles, trucks and parts on 
the market by the government 
after the war at low prices, 
which would seriously affect the 
automobile market and the busi- 
ness of legitimate auto dealers. 


The corporation—first planned to 
cover the entire country but now 
confined to the Ninth Service Com- 
mand area (California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, Arizona, 
Idaho, Utah and Montana)—will 
purchase surplus automotive equip- 
ment for distribution to all exist- 
ing dealers on a basis of the ratio 
his 1941 new car sales bore to total 
sales in the United States. 

According to Honig, the dealer- 
sponsors of the corporation believe 
that unless auto dealers are organ- 
ized, there will be no coordinated 
effort to buy this material and 
much of the surplus goods might 
fall into speculator hands. Under 
the corporation’s setup, the opera- 
tion will be much simpler, since 
the organization will have ap- 
praisers available, cash ready and 
everything needed to see that both 
the government and dealers are 
protected, Honig declares. 


Board of directors of the corpo- 
ration will comprise 21 members 
—seven from Southern Cali- 
fornia, five from Northern Cali- 
fornia, two each from Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and one each 
from the remaining states in the 
area. Value of the stock will be 
$100 per share, first sales in lots 
of five shares. Stockholders will 
not be given any advantage in 
the distribution of material. 


- 
Plant Expansion 
Is Announced 
a7 e 
By Seiberling 

AKRON.—A comprehensive pro- 
gram of construction that will pro- 
vide a total of more than 35,000 
square feet of additional tire-pro- 
duction space, and make available 
enlarged and improved facilities 
for factory and general offices and 
research laboratories, is under way 
at the Barberton plant of Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co. and is scheduled 
for completion late this year, it 
was announced last week by J. P. 
Seiberling, president. 

Proposed by the company early 
last year in answer to the rubber 
director’s call for increased tire 
output, the expansion was approved 
by Seiberling stockholders in No- 
vember and construction of addi- 
tional factory space was immedi- 
ately begun. 

Additional equipment for the 
processing of synthetic rubber and 
new tire and tube machinery has 
been installed and is in operation 
in a two-story factory addition, the 
announcement said. 

A three-story reinforced concrete 
building, now under construction, 
will house the company’s factory 
and general offices, employment 
office, hospital, research laborator- 
ies and tire testing facilities, and 
will release for production and 
storage all space now being oc- 
cupied by the Seiberling offices, at 
present housed in a converted fac- 
tory building in the heart of the 
plant allotment. 

Seiberling said that the con- 
struction had been held up by de- 
lays in obtaining materials, but 
that the research, hospital, and 
factory office facilities were being 
given preference, and would prob- 
ably be ready for occupancy by 
August. The general offices are 
expected to be ready in early fall. 


Engineering Surveys 
A new catalog of engineering surveys 
has been issued by J. J. Berliner & 
Staff, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Founders and original sponsors 
of the corporation are M. O. An- 
derson (Buick distributor), Seattle; 
J. E. Coberly (Ford), Los Angeles; 
E. C. Dahlem, of Wm. L. Hugh- 
son Co. (Ford), San Francisco; A. 
J. Dingeman (Ford dealer) and 
member of NADA Executive com- 
mittee, Oxnard, Calif.; J. E. French 
(Dodge-Plymouth), San Francisco; | 
Spencer Honig (Nash distributor), 
Los Angeles; James W. McAllister 


(Chrysler-Plymouth), San Francis- 
co. 

A. E. Nugent, (Chevrolet), Los 
Angeles; George S. Pelton, (Dodge- 
Plymouth), Los Angeles; Burt 
Roberts, executive secretary, Los 
Angeles Motor Car Dealers Assn.; 
Clair R. Savage (Pontiac), Los 
Angeles; J. A. Stoner (Mack), Los 
Angeles; Harold W. Tuttle (Buick), 
Los Angeles, and Les Vogel (Chev- 


rolet), San Francisco. 
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AAA Blast at Auto Use Tax 
Cites Unfairness to A-Drivers 


NEW YORK.— Urging outright 
repeal or revision of the $5 federal 
automobile use tax, the Automobile 
Club of New York has assailed the 
levy as a “pay-as-you-don’'t-go” tax 
which is unfair to motorists with 
A gasoline rations. 

The tax is both “unsound in 
theory and inequitable in practice,” 
William A. Gottlieb, club president, 
contended last week in telegrams 
to Senator Walter F. George, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee; Rep. Robert L. Doughton, 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and to members 


of Congress from this area. 

It is unfair, Gottlieb asserted, to 
collect the same sum from the A- 
card driver, who at best gets gaso- 
line for 1,440 miles annually, as is 
asked of the C-card holder, with 
no maximum mileage, and the taxi 
man, whose cab may operate 49,200 
miles. 

“If outright repeal is not possible, 
the tax should at least be amended 
to conform with use. A-rationed 
users should be exempt from the 
tax and other classes readjusted 
if this unreasonable tax must be 
continued.” 


The Armored Scout Car 


Sometimes bristling with machine guns, but primarily intended as 


a personnel carrier the scout car is one of the main army wheeled 


vehicles. Designed to drive from front, rear or both, depending on 


road conditions, engineers provided adequate bearing protection by 


using 28 Timken Roller Bearings in the wheels, transfer case, dif- 


ferential, pinion and steering gear of this vital war vehicle. 


When the designs for war are replaced by those for peace time pro- 


ducts remember that army vehicles were built to operate under the 


most rugged conditions — to go wherever and whenever they were 


called upon. Then the lessons learned in war will assure an even 


better peace time product. 


Victory may be nearer than we think. Plan on obtaining all the 


advantages which Timken Roller Bearings offer in automotive 


equipment by specifying them wherever wheels and shafts turn. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. VU. &. PAT. OFF 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Are OK'd 


For Uniform Vehicle Code 


WASHINGTON.—Eight changes| 
in the five acts of the National 
Uniform Vehicle Code and the' 
Model Municipal Ordinance were 
approved here last month by the, 
committee on uniform traffic laws, 
and ordinances of the National, 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. Its recommendations will 
be referred back to the organiza- 
tions making up the national con- 
ference. 

A number of proposals were 
tabled, either because of insuffi- 
cient interest, or because commit- 
tee members preferred not to raise 
controversial issues at this time, it 
was learned. Among these were 
suggested revisions having to do 
with vehicle size and weight; speed 
regulations and lighting equipment. 

In addition to minor changes 
clarifying language, the following 
revisions were recommended by the 
committee: 

1. Section to prohibit local gov- 
ernmental units from erecting traf- 
fic control devices on state high- 
ways in cities unless approved by 
the state highway department. 


ANY ~— 
WINDSTORM 
WILL DO 


2. Section on use of hand signals 
reworded to give emphasis on posi- 
tion of vehicle and actions of 
driver when turning or stopping 
rather than on hand signals. 


3. Sub-section added to require, 
on application for registration and 
certificate of title, statement of 
gross weight of trucks. 


4. Section added authorizing | 
state highway departments to regu-' 
late parking on freeways. 

5. Section added prohibiting angle 
parking on state and federal high- 
ways. 

6. Definition of “intersection” 
modified so that crossing with 
divided highway is defined as two 
intersections. 

7. Section added authorizing local 
authorities to establish certain 
pedestrian regulations, 


Auto Industry Leads 


In War Bond Buying 


DETROIT.—The automotive 
industry continues to lead all 
other industries in the nation in 
the purchase of War Bonds 
through the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s payroll savings plan, it 
was announced Friday by 
George Romney, managing di- 
rector of the Automotive Coun- 
cil for War Production. 

Romney’s statement, based on 
a recent Treasury Department 
report which covered $2 indus- 
tries, shows that bond sales to 
automotive workers average 9.5 
percent of the industry’s total 
payroll. In addition, the state- 
ment points out that more than 
85 percent of all automotive em- 
ployes are regularly investing in 
war bonds, with purchases for 
regular participants averaging 
11.2 percent. 


including| legal use of chemical tests for the 


determination of intoxication. 

Forty-two members of the con- 
ference attended or were repre- 
sented. 


prohibition of crossing against a 
red traffic signal and prohibition 
of crossing streets at mid-blocks 
in business district or along major 
streets unless signs are displayed 
permitting such crossing. 


AN Want 
8. Sections added permitting the Others are prottas fom er 


Ads, why not you? See inside backcover. 
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It doesn’t take a Kansas “twister” to damage 


your customer’s car. Right in your own com- 


munity any high wind can shoot window- 


smashing objects at his automobile, or snap 


rotted branches that fall with a crippling 


crunch on his car top or hood. 


When that happens—and it often does—your 


UL 


hensive 


YUU AAS 


ADVANTAGES 


® Low Financing Cost 
® Nationwide 


Insurance Service, Compre- 


Coverage Including Flood and 


Windstorm 
® Financing of Emergency Accident Repairs 


® Financing of Repairs and Reconditioning, 
including Accessories 


UNIVERSAL C.I.T. 


Steel Fighting Back 


Hamaker Says Industry’s Position Won’t 
Be Disturbed by Aluminum 


NEW YORK.—Steel’s predomi- 
nant position in the postwar indus- 
trial world will not be disturbed 
by the tremendous expansion in 
aluminum, magnesium and other 
light metal production, as well as 
plastics, it was asserted by L. S. 
Hamaker, assistant general man- 
ager of sales, Republic Steel Corp., 
in an address before the Sales 
Executives Club of New York. 


“The light metals will be a 
greater factor in our future cal- 
culations than they have been in 
the past,” he said, but declared 
that from the viewpoint of pro- 
duction, strength and adapta- 
bility, and selling price, steel is 
in a far better competitive posi- 
tion than any of the light metals 
or p cs. 


Commenting on the effect of the 
tremendous demands of the war 
for all types of metals, Hamaker 
said there are many examples of 
the fact “that many of our rich- 
est mineral resources in this coun- 
try are nearing exhaustion.” As to 


customer can be confident of full compensation 
if his car is financed through the Universal 


C.I.T. Plan. 


That’s one of the many ways our packaged 
finance plan assures driving ease for your cus- 
tomers and builds substantial business for 


Universal C.1.T. dealers. 


UNIVERSAL C. 1. T. OFFERS THESE SALES-PACKED 
IN ONE COMPLETE FINANCE PLAN 


® Travel Identification Service 


® Towing and Road Emergency Service 


*® Emergency Bail Bond Service 


*® Travel Accident Insurance Protection 
® Nationwide Customer Credit Rating 
® Nationwide Credit and Collection Service 


nT 
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* Except in Ohio 


ALUN ce AR A 


A CUSTOMER SERVICE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
OUR COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK OF OFFICES 


CREDIT CORPORATION 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


steel, he declared that “this is defi- 
nitely the last world war that wi 

be fought of the Mesabi range, 

our main source of iron ore. 


“We will have to stockpile, 
minerals for the next war during 
peace time,” he said. “We may 
even leave our petroleum sto 
in the ground and import oil; al 
of which means that our rich 
yore country is beginning to 
oO Keg 


Giving a detailed analysis of the 
competitive position of light als 
and plastics with steel, Hamaker 
said that in the case of aluminur 
which has been expanded séven 
times since 1939 to a total output 
of 1,500,000 tons a year, on a two# 
for-one basis this might displace 
3,000,000 tons of steel a year. This 
would be “a serious but not ¢x- 
actly staggering blow to an indus- 
try with 100,000,000 tons annual ca~ 
pacity,” he said, pointing out hat 
the steel industry could “equal last 
year’s aluminum output in fo 
days’ operations.” e 


Ground previously lost to alu- 
minum already is being recovered 
by steel, according to Hamaker. 
Commenting on a recent state- 
ment that we will have steel” 
airplanes long before we have 
aluminum automobiles, he said, 
“the steel airplane, as a matter 
of fact, is far beyond the labora- 
tory stage and one type will 
shortly be in full production” 
Hamaker said that magnesium, 
in which production has been ex- 
panded 70 times since 1939, anjiual 
production will reach at best about 
265,000 tons. Because of the limited 
forms in which magnesium can be 
fabricated, as well as its brittleness 
and poor resistance to corrosion, he 
said, “it does not seem likely that 
it will achieve wide use as a struc- 
tural metal in the foreseeable 
future.” 


Plastics production of all kinds 
last year totaled 350,000 tons, “or 
one-third of 1 percent of the steel 
industry’s capacity, he said. “P 
tics, which have had a spectacular 
development in recent years,” he 
declared, “will also sell as much 
steel as they displace; or, in other 
words, be complimentary to steel 
rather than competitive.” 


As to steel’s postwar outlook, he 
said, “there is little possibility that 
our 100,000,000 tons of steel capacity 
can be fully employed, for a good 
many years after the war, no 
matter how good business is.” He 
added, however, that “we are 
optimistic.” 


Canadian Output 
Of War Vehicles 
Hits $2 Billion 


MONTREAL.—C. D. Howe, Mini- 
ster of Munitions and Supply, an- 
nounced that at the end of June, 
Canada has produced $2,000,000,000 
worth of war vehicles in the great- 
est single production job in the 
Dominion’s history, with output 
reaching 650,000 units. 

Howe said the output includes 
25,000 universal carriers, which 
rolled off the assembly lines at a 
rate of more than 725 per month 
during the last four months, 6,000 
armored vehicles such as scout and 
reconnaissance cars, armored cars 
and snowbobiles, and 3,500 tanks 
and_ self-propelled gun mounts. 
Nearly 150 gun mounts a month 
are being made. 


Two Goodyear Plants 


Receive E Awards 


AKRON.— Army-Navy E flags 
for excellent fabric production 
records were presented last week. 
to two Alabama plants of Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills, a Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. subsidiary. The 
plants are at Rockmart and 
Cedartown. 


Vice-President Cliff L. Slusser, 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber, who 
directs the production activities of 
more than 100,000 Goodyear ems 
ployes throughout the world, 
headed a delegation of Goodyear 
officials from Akron into Cedar- 
town and Rockmart for the cere- 
monies. 


e 
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Fluctuations Cancel Each Other... 
Business Holds Even 
In Second Quarter 


WASHINGTON.—Business activ- 
ity in the second quarter of this 
year has maintained an even pace, 
fluctuations among the _ various 
major industries largely cancelling 
each other, according to analysts 
of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Munitions output, they say, has 
been stable with only minor 
fluctuations reported from month 
to month, but the overall trend 
was the result of large changes 
upward and downward in particu- 
lar categories of munitions to ad- 
just output to requirements. 

Income payments, which had 
risen more or less_ regularly 
through the first quarter of 1944, 
are not expected to advance in the 
second quarter, as manufacturing 
payrolls have been reduced. Retail 
sales in dollar terms showed a 
gain in the first quarter, due to 
pre-tax buying, and are calculated 
to be off correspondingly in the 
second quarter. With current pros- 
pects for supplies, assuming con- 
tinuation of effective price controls, 
retail sales are expected to 
maintained at the second quarter 
rate for the immediate future. 

It is pointed out that the stability 
of industrial output during the 
first half of this year has been ac- 
companied by a freeing of re- 
sources, particularly manpower. 
For example, employment of wage 
earners in the war manufacturing 
industries reached a peak just over 
8,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 
last year, and has since declined 
by an average of about 100,000 
workers per month. During the 
same interval employment in non- 
war industries dropped by an aver- 
age of almost 500,000 per month. 

During the second quarter of 
this year total manufacturing em- 
ployment averaged around 13,000,- 
000 compared with an average of 
13,950,000 wage earners during the 
fourth quarter of 1943. Since the 
average number of hours worked 
was practically unchanged, the cut 
in the labor force resulted in a 
corresponding reduction in man- 
hours. 

In the main, this drop in em- 
ployment refiects a continued in- 


Lewin Promoted 


By Goodyear 


AKRON.—Appointment of J. A. 
Lewin as manager of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s Dealer divi- 

sion was an- 
nounced last 
week. 

Lewin brings tc 
his new assign- 
ment a wide ex- 
perience based 
upon previous as- 
sociation with the 
company as well 
as other work in 
the sales-promo- 
tion field, follow- 

J. A. Lewin ing which he re- 

cently rejoined 
Goodyear after an absence of 
nearly three years. 

Joining the company. in 1928, 
Lewin served in the Hartford dis- 
trict as inside general line and 
truck tire salesman. In 1938 he 
was given the assignment of as- 
sistant manager of the Buffalo 
retail stores, returning to Akron 
as a member of the LifeGuard 
division, later becoming manager 
of the division in 1939 and continu- 
ing until September, 1941. 


SAE Names Compter 


To Aeronautics Unit 

NEW YORK.— Appointment o 
George H. Compter as staff engi 
neer in the Aeronautics division 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
was announced last week by SAF 
General Manager John A. C 
Warner. Compter, until recently 
manager, Inspection Salvage de- 
partment, Brewster Aeronautica 
Corp., will be under the directior 
of J. D. Redding, Aeronautic: 
division manager. 

The appointment enlarges SAE 
Aeronatutics division personnel to 
keep pace with an expanding pro. 
gram, it was explained by Warner. 


| 
| 


crease in efficiency, coupled with 
more certain knowledge of the size 
of the working force required for 
war output. Manpower shortages 
in some individual plants persist 
but the general trend is downward. 
The downward trend in employ- 
ment in war manufacturing indus- 
tries is expected to continue in the 
second half of this year. 

Present war programming has 
limited the resources diverted to 
the production of civilian type 
goods to comparatively small 
amounts and no marked change in 
the distribution of the total prod- 
uct has occurred. Some additional 
materials have been allocated to 
the maintenance of the domestic 
economy—notably for agricultural 
and transportation equipment—and 
these have been mirrored in a 
slight upward adjustment of the 
a segment of the production 
ndex. 


WHU'S DATING 


“Out of sight is out of mind” in all too 


many cases. 


‘‘Miss Consumer Preference” is one 
‘desirable lady” who receives the 
persistent attentions of every marketer 
who aspires to a steadily rising sales 


curve. 


If war born shortages result in irregular 


FACED BY THE NATION’S high mortality rate of 6,000 motor cars and 
trucks a day, ways and means were sought at a two-day meeting of the 
Chevrolet national dealer planning committee in Detroit for better serving 
essential motorists through a greatly expanded mechanic-training program. 
Committee members photographed in session with Chevrolet officials, reading 
from left to right around the table (front row) are: L. I. Small, Broadway 
Chevrolet Corp., Somerville, Mass.; Frank Palermo, Altamont Chevrolet, 
Frackville, Pa.; J. F. Kiefer, Kiefer Chevrolet Co., Moorhead, Minn.; Lee J. 
Hobbs, Lee J. Hobbs Chevrolet Co., Wichita, Kans.; T. H. Keating, Chevrolet 
assistant general sales manager; B. J. Ver Hoven, Ver Hoven Chevrolet Co., 
Detroit; C. V. Lee, national vice-chairman, Fayette Chevrolet Co., Uniontown, 
Pa.; Joe Cochran, Cochran & Celli, Oakland, Calif.; Cliff Leigh, McKenney- 
Seabury Co., Onawa, Ia.; H. M. Cuene, Broadway Garage, Inc., De Pere, Wis.; 
Almond Cooke, Broadway Chevrolet Co., Louisville; Harold Free, Free Motors, 
Inc., Naugatuck, Conn., and I. 8S. Brownlee, Brownlee Chevrolet, Inc., Cleveland. 
Rear row left to right: A. K. Dearing, Dearing Chevrolet Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
Ernest Allen, Ernest Allen Motor Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; Roy Murray, Murray 
Motor Co., Butte, Mont.; 0. D. Hajek, Chevrolet staff, and 

ac 


central office 


Lee, Morton Motor Co., Inc., Morton, Miss. 


i, 
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Chevrolet Dealers 
Collect 104,000 
Tons of Serap 


DETROIT.— More than 104,000 
tons of scrap metal have been col- 
lected by Chevrolet dealers in the 
48 states and District of Columbia 
for the 17 months ended May 31, 
1944, William E. Holler, general 
sales manager of Chevrolet, an- 
nounced last week. Of this total, 
96,955 tons were in iron and steel 
scrap, while the remaining 7,145 
tons consisted of copper, brass, alu- 
minum, lead and other materials. 


“These patriotic dealers have not 
relaxed their efforts to get in the 
scrap to lick the Jap,” Holler said 
in commending the far-flung Chev- 
rolet dealer organization. 

In addition, 9,861 tons of scrap 
rubber, 1,852 tons of old paper, 
rags, burlap bags and rope, and 
287 tons of miscellaneous junk 
have been collected. 

Junked cars included 12,374, and 
15,431 more cars were sold by 
Chevrolet dealers for scrap. They 
also collected 75,483 old batteries 
for salvage operations. 


appearances of your packages on re- 


tailers shelves you'd better arrange for 


regular reminders through advertising. 


In the billion dollar Central Ohio mar- 
ket twice as many Miss, Mrs. and Mr. 
consumers will see the picture of your 


wartime package — and read of its 


merits — if you advertise in 


THE DISPATCH G@clankas 16, Ohio 


CENTRAL OHIO’S GREATEST SINGLE SALES 


INFLUENCE 


National Representatives — Omara & Ormsbee — New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Uniform $10 License Fee 


Asked for N.Y. Cars 


NEW YORK.-—Resolutions call- 
ing for a uniform license fee of 
$10 on all passenger automobiles 
in New York State and exemption 
of A-card motorists from the $5 
federal use tax were adopted by 
the board of directors of the Auto- 
mobile Club of New York at its 
annual meeting here. 

In urging the uniform registra- 
tion fee, a proposal which also has 
had the backing of automobile 
dealer interests, the club’s resolu- 
tion asserted that the theory of 
taxing on weight is outmoded, as 
there is no measurable difference 
in the wear and tear of road sur- 
faces between heavy and light pas- 
senger vehicles. 

“The statute which set the 
present tax,” the resolution de- 
clared, “also provided that the 
net receipts should be used ex- 
clusively for the construction and 
maintenance of highways. This 
provision has been violated for 
many years, and the state’s part 
of the revenue is used for gen- 
eral purposes having no relation 
to motor vehicles. 


“The uniform tax of $10 would 
provide a large income and, sup- 
plemented by the gasoline tax as 
a measure of miles traveled, would 
supply funds far in excess of road 
requirements. The state had an 
accumulated surplus of $168,000,000 
on March 31. The modest measure 
of relief proposed by the club is 
within the financial capacity of the 
state to grant.” 

Also adopted were resolutions 
urging OPA to remove the expira- 
tion date on A gasoline coupons 
and to raise their value from 
three to four gallons, and to raise 
the value of B coupons in the 
East to parity with the Midwest. 

Contending that petroleum trans- 
portation problems have been 
solved and that ample supplies of 
crude and refined products are now 
reaching the East by pipeline, rail- 
road and tanker, the resolution 
said: “Motorists cannot be ex- 
pected to cooperate with a ration- 
ing system which is manifestly 
unfair. They are not disposed to 
accept illegal selling as an excuse 
‘for sectional favoritism, while the 


black market itself is the result of 
the inability, or unwillingness, of 
an official agency to carry out its 
responsibilities to the people.” 

The resolution pointed out that 
current OPA standards for essen- 
tial mileage for B card owners 
are 3,900 miles a year in the East 
as compared to 5,700 miles in the 
Midwest and 4,800 miles in the Far 
West. 

In criticising the $5 federal use 
tax, the club charged it was “un- 
just and inequitable” to tax a car 
owner limited to 1,440 miles a 
year, the A book mileage, the 
same fee as owners with higher- 
mileage ration books. 

Reelected for the coming year 
were William J. Gottlieb, presi- 
dent; John R. Crossley, vice-presi- 
dent, and Walter B. Foden, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Martin Colodny 
and Charles E. Powers were named 
directors. 


Butler to Coast 


TOLEDO.—A new _ manufacturer's 
representative for the Pacific states is 
Bd J. Butler. Effective July 1, Butler 
takes over sales and distribution in 
that area for a limited number of 
leading manufacturers serving the in- 
dustrial and automotive trades. To 
engage in his new enterprise he re- 
signed as sales manager of the Stock 
division of the Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Co., of Toledo, O. 


The Combination 
that Clicks 


Tire Allocations Listed... 


All New Tubes Are Freee 
Of RationingRestrictions 


WASHINGTON.—AIl new tubes 
—passenger car, truck, tractor, im- 
plement—were removed from ra- 
tioning July 1, the Office of Price 
Administration announced last 
week. This action was taken with 
the concurrence of the Office of 
Rubber Director. 

Since December, 1942, certifi- 
cates for new tubes have been 
issued for practically all vehicles 
and equipment upon proof of need. 
For the last two months no quotas 
have been placed on the issuance of 
these certificates and the demand 
has been running at the rate of ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 tubes per 
month. Present inventories and 
production are adequate to meet 
this demand, OPA said. 


This move eliminates the neces- | 99 


sity of persons needing new tubes | 


to apply to their local War Price 0 


and Rationing Board. It also aids 


in the conservation of tires, since a 


woe RHE RECORD-and ONE Other” 


CRACKING a market, like opening the office safe, depends on knowing the 


right combination. This is particularly true in Philadelphia, where newspaper 


preferences are a matter of conviction — not convenience. 


Advertisers who know Philadelphia, know that — 


1. 


servative dailies. 


Philadelphia traditionalists read one, or both, of the city’s two con- 


Liberal-minded Philadelphians buy, believe in and support The Record. 


No single newspaper can bridge the fundamental difference in view- 


point between these two otherwise similar reader groups. 


That’s why selling Philadelphia is a “combination” job. And the combination 


that clicks is ““THE (liberal) RECORD — and ONE Other” (your choice of 


A 


—o 
ee | 
) 
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the two conservative papers ). 
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PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


QUARTER MILLION DAILY~- HALF MILLION SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally By GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, CLEVELAND 


good tube properly inflated pro- 
longs the life of a tire. This is par- 
ticularly important at this time 
during the extreme shortage of 
civilian truck tires, OPA pointed 
out. 

Meanwhile, Bradley Dewey, rub- 
ber director, issued an announéé- 
ment concerning allocations of pas- 
senger car tires covering th 
months of July and August ana 
also advised that an additional 
300,000 passenger car tires were 
made available for June. 

“The following allocations, in- 
cluding truck and tractor tires; 
have been released to Office of 
Price Administration for the month 
of July,” he said: 

Passenger tires, Grade I, 1,950,- 


0. 
Truck tires, 7.50 and under, 875,- 


Truck tires, 8.25 and up, 135,000. 
_Front_ tractor and implement 
tires, 7.50 and under, 55,000. 

Rear tractor and implement 
tires, over 7.50, 23,000. 

The August passenger tire quota 
was established at 1,950,000 units: 

“The difficulties confronting 
manufacturers to produce to the 
maximum of their facilities, plus 
large military demands for air- 
plane tires and for heavy-duty 
truck and combat tires, prevent any 
forecast at this time regarding 
truck tires for the month of Aug: 
ust,” he said. “Present indication: 
are that the August truck tire 
quota will be substantially reduced. 

“More new passenger car tires 

are being released than are cur- 
rently being manufactured, but this 
was planned during the winter 
months, when an additional reserve 
was built up in order to care for 
increased demand during hot- 
weather months. Quota for truck 
tires for July is in excess of pro- 
duction for civilian use and there- 
fore probably will exhaust the 
small remaining inventories of 
both new and used truck tires. 
_ “Buna-S synthetic rubber is be- 
ing produced at a rate which would 
permit of building many more tires 
of all kinds if labor were available 
to man existing facilities,” 

OPA announced twelve additions 
to the list of imported new natural 
—s a - tubes provided 
wi ollar-and-cent ceiling pric 
May 1, 1944. aa 

These additions cover eight pas- 
senger car tires, with retail ceil- 
ings ranging from $15.65 to $29.45; 
two truck tires, one with a ceiling 
of $66.45, the other at $131.60; and 
two passenger car tubes, one with 
yi ee of $3.85, the other at 


At the same time, the ceiling for 
a 600 x 18 6-ply tire for passenger 
cars, which was erroneously set at 
$20.05 on May 1, is now correctly 
stated at $25.05. 

Defense Supplies Corporation, a 
Government agency, is the only 
seller of these tires at present, 

Wholesale prices are determined 
by deducting from the retail maxi- 
mum prices minimum discounts of 
30 per cent on tires and 35 per cent 
on tubes. 


Auto Honor 


Studebaker Booklet 


Wins Award 

SOUTH BEND. — Studebaker’s 
wartime public service program 
has received further recognition 
with the announcement of a Na- 
tional War-Theme Award for the 
booklet “Wartime Information for 
the Delivery Truck Operator,” R. 
G. Hudson, manager truck division, 
has just disclosed. This Studebaker 
booklet was one of three entries 
to win awards in the Automotive 
Conservation Classification. 

The National War-Theme 
Awards are the wartime version of 
annual competitions, based on ex- 
pert preparation and use of printed 
materials, sponsored since 1922 by 
the Martin-Cantine Co., paper 
manufacturers in Saugerties, N. Y. 

This current award is but the 
latest of many favorable acknowl- 
edgements Studebaker’s wartime 
public service program has re- 
ceived. 


e 
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Trucks Make Transportation History 


Army Tells How Corps in Britain Overcame Problems 
In World’s Greatest Mass Movement 


HEADQUARTERS, European 
Theater of Operations—In the 
greatest mass movement of men 
and supplies in history, strong 
American trucks and their sturdy 
soldier drivers are playing a vital 
role throughout Great Britain in 
the Allied drive to free Europe 
from Nazi domination. 

Behind the almost flawless per- 
formance of that role today lies 
the story of a giant trucking sys- 
tem which has been patterned after 
in America and then 
condensed to fit into this island 
kingdom which is only 3 percent 
the size of the United States. 

The problem which confronted 
the Army Transportation Corps 
in planning the use of trucks 
here was a tremendous one be- 
cause it was necessary for trucks 
to relieve the railways of a large 
proportion of the transportation 
problem and the English system 
of highways had not been built 
to accommodate the extraordi- 
narily large number of trucks 
that would be required. 

Britain has long been geared to 
handle commercial hauling by rail- 
way. Its vast network of rail lines 
winding into almost every hamlet 
and village proved sufficient to 
serve all 93,963 square miles in the 
time of peace. 

When the United States Army 
began to move into Great Britain 
as the stepping stone from which 
to strike at the Nazi foe, the Trans- 
portation Corps found British high- 
ways vastly different from those at 
home—roads were narrow, winding 
and hedge-lined. 

What the Army trucks faced was 
early illustrated when a major in 
one of the divisions which landed 
‘ early in the war decided to move 
his convoy of trucks 300 miles from 
Salisbury, England, to Glasgow, 
Scotland. He did just what he 
would have done in the United 
States. He picked out the route 
he was to follow from a road map 
and started out for Glasgow. 

Everything started splendidly. 
But, when the convoy reached 
Birkenhead, it completely paralyzed 
traffic in the narrow streets of that 
town. Civilian police, British au- 
thorities and the United States re- 
gional transportation officer strug- 
gled all day to untangle the mess. 
By nightfall the convoy was parked 
in a river siding and held there 
until proper instructions could be 
given about moving it through 
Britain’s intricate highway system. 

This was just an incident in 
the gigantic problem that faced 
the Transportation Corps when 
it was seen that it would be im- 
possible for the railways to move 
the gigantic stores of materials 
necessary for the conduct of war. 

In March, 1943, Admiral Harold 
F. Stark of the United States Navy 
requested the Army Transportation 
Corps to ship 48 boxed naval tor- 
pedoes weighing about 24 tons, and 
24 boxes of torpedo war heads and 
other stores weighing about 15 
tons from a depot to a port. 

Railroads were jammed beyond 
capacity. Trucks were not avail- 
able. Finally a dump truck convoy 
was found and the torpedoes were 
delivered on time. 

These incidents demonstrated 
that changes were necessary and 
Brig. Gen. Frank S. Ross, chief of 
transportation, made those changes. 

All unassigned truck battalions 
and all convoy movements were 
placed under his control. The Mo- 
tor Transport units were trans- 
ferred to his Corps. 

The Motor Transport division 
was activated to exercise technical 
supervision of operation. A high- 
way traffic control system was 
inaugurated. The result was that 
for the first time in any theater 
of war all land and sea transporta- 
tion was placed under one man and 
there happened synchronized truck- 
ing on a scale never before wit- 
nessed. 

The Motor Transport division 
under Lt. Col. Loren A. Ayers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and his 
deputies, Lt. Col. E. S. Temple, 
Washington, and Capt. Horace 
Lehneis, Catonsville, Md., kept 
the trucking units busy. Con- 
gested areas were avoided. High- 
ways were filled to capacity with 
line upon line of rapidly moving 
trucks. 

The road traffic control 


unit, 


initially supervised by Lt. Col. 
Harry Dooley, of Chicago, worked 
out a precise timetable. Orders and 
instructions stipulating when each 
convoy was to start, routes to be 
taken, speed of travel and time for 
destination arrival were issued. 


Millions of pounds of vital war 
supplies were soon speeding on 
schedule to camps, marshalling 
areas and ports. Countless units 
of soldiers were dispatched with 
regularity to secret destinations. 

The Army truck driver, like his 
civilian buddy at home moving 
vital war materials in and out of 
24-hour production plants, had 
come into his own in the war zone. 


This truck driver has almost be- 
come a legend in the ETO. Once 
orders were issued, routes were not 
easy to follow (English authorities 
removed destination signs at the 
time when German invasion of 
England was considered a_possi- 
bility). “Strip” maps hastily pre- 
pared by reconnaissance command 
car drivers marking out diversion 


roads to follow, charting “danger” 
points were the only guides. 

And the soldier behind the wheel 
always must have his carbine at 
hand—and he knows how to use it. 
K and C rations are in the cab 
with him to sustain him over long 
trips. 

If the driving was tedious, the 
training was more so. On off 
days—more drilling, more train- 
ing, more shooting. In fact there 
have been no off days, for rigid 
training has been the order of 
the day when driving was not 
scheduled. 

In an area where oil, gas and 
rubber were scarce saving was 
absolutely essential. The Transpor- 
tation Corps did not overlook that 
angle. Maj. E. J. McFadzen, West 
Allis, Wis., present chief of high- 
way branch in Gen. Ross’ office, 
perfected a return loads plan which, 
in addition to saving time, has 
saved millions of gallons of oil and 
gas and tons of rubber. During 
1943, 2,781,847 miles of return loads 

were carried. In the one month of 


se 

iow TELL ME that (come the peace) paying 
customers will line up in front of automobile 
showrooms like Saturday night at the local movie 


house... 


“I hear a lot of people will be left out in the 
cold—dealers will have lots more new-car custom- 


ers than new cars. 


“May I put in a word for myself?—and a million 
others like me? Your long-term, ESTABLISHED cus- 
tomers are the people who will be able to buy new cars 
even when the boom days are over. Detroit has called us 
the backbone of your business. We’re the people with the 
ingrained, prewar habit of trading in late-model, used 


cars for new—the people with the most stable dollars — 
the people with good jobs, good salaries, executive posi- 
tions, and the steadiest stake in the nation.” 


‘Tese ARE THE PEOPLE you think of when you 
think of the readers of TIME. 

Readers like them boosted TIME’s passenger 
car advertising 218% during the tough years of 


the last depression. 


May, 1944, 210,356 tons were re- 
loaded for a distance of 595,700 
miles. Coordination to the Nth de- 
gree was worked out in order that 
each truck, wherever the military 
situation permitted, was returned 
loaded to capacity. According to 
Lt. Fred G. Armstrong, San Fran- 
cisco, Maj. McFadzen’s deputy, 
33,000,000 tons of vital cargo have 
been carried on return loads since 
the inauguration of the system in 
1943. 

Today the Transportation Corps’ 
Motor Transport division has thou- 
sands of men operating trucks in 
England and a huge trained reser- 
voir. This is the largest motor 
corps ever assembled in U. S. mili- 
tary history. 

Comes a fitting tribute from Gen. 
Ross: 

“Without truck convoys speeding 
by day and night to points of em- 
barkation, we could not have been 
ready on time. These GI truck 
drivers have carved a well-earned 
place for themselves in the largest 
migration known to man and the 
greatest transportation maneuver 
in all military history.” 

The gigantic network of truck- 
ing activity in Britain is now pre- 
pared to expand itself onto the 
continent—that will hasten final 
victory.” 
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WPB Stresses 
Need for More 
Tire Cord 


ATLANTA.—-(UTPS)—At a _ re- 
cent meeting here of Southeastern 
tire-cord manufacturers, Harry G. 
Thornton, regional War Production 
Board director, asserted that the 
synthetic rubber industry needs 
| more supplies of cotton and rayon 
|tire cord to keep up its annual 
rate of more than one million tons. 
| According to Thornton, military 
|; and essential civilian requirements 
for tires require much more tire 
cord than is produced, and with 
the Southeast the section of the 
|country that produces the largest 
| portion of tire cord, he added, “it 
is up to us to buckle down and 
| find ways to meet these schedules 
| of tire-cord production.” 

The conference also heard dis- 
|cussions of group incentive sys- 
| tems, ways and methods of estab- 
lishing units of production, and 
|the problems of including direct 
and indirect labor in the plan. 


AN Want Ads cost little—get results— 
| why not use ‘em? See inside backcover. 
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MOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


A market like this is the kind manufacturers can 
count on through good times and bad—a market of 
more than a million families who own an average 


of 107 cars per 100 families, 80% of whom buy 
their cars new! 


other magazines they read. 


Employment up or employment down, TIME 
readers are your best, your steadiest customers. 
The best way to talk to them is through the pages 
of TimME—for they prefer TIME 7 to 1 over all the 
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Basic Operating Information 


Held Need of Small Business 


NEW YORK.—Small business 
needs basic operating information 
to enable prompt and_ sensible 
solution of problems as they arise, 
it was asserted here recently by 
Quincy Adams, newly appointed 
chief of the Division of Small 
Business, Department of Com- 
merce, in addressing the Commerce 
and Industry Assn. of New York. 


Adams said that for statistical 
purposes only, the Department of 
Commerce considers as small busi- 
ness: Manufacturers employing 100 
employes or less, wholesalers with 
less than $200,000 net sales and re- 
tailers and service establishments 
with annual net sales of less than 
$40,000. 

To give small business “informa- 
tion on how to do things, infor- 
mation on pending developments, 
and information about each other,” 
he urged marketing surveys to 
answer such questions as: “How 
many and what types of concerns 
were manufacturing any one spe- 
cific product in 1939; what were 
their raw material, labor, finance 


and sales problems; what com- 
panies will continue as postwar 
manufacturers and to what extent 
will their problems differ from 
those of the prewar period, and 
what was the distributive pattern 
before the war—what kind of con- 
cerns, what credit needs, what 
terms of sale, what competitive 
problems. 


Other problems uppermost in the 
minds of small business men, he 
said, include: The quantities and 
sources Of equity capital which will 
be available to small enterprise; 
prompt and fair settlement of war 
contracts and when resumption of 
civilian production will be per- 
mitted, and the need for retaining 
sufficient reserves to allow re- 
conversion and modernization costs 
for postwar activity. 


Large as well as small manufac- 
turers, distributors and _ buyers 
would feel the repercussions if our 
economy were to enter a stage in 
which there were a_ substantial 
long-continued shrinkage in small 


AC SPARK PLUGS CHOSEN FOR 
RECORD-SMASHING FLIGHT 
OF THE “CONSTELLATION” 


(BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, TO WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


On April 17, the world’s largest 
land-based transport plane,—TWA’s 
40-ton Lockheed-built “Constel- 
lation,’—shattered every transcon- 
tinental speed record for big 


planes by completing the coast-to- 


experience 


business purchasing power, Adams 
warned. 

“Clearly,” he said, “there is a 
great need on the part of small 
business for basic operating 
information.” 


Registrations Up 
37,034 in Ind. 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Passenger-cay 
registrations in Indiana last year 
reached a total of 850,502, an in- 
crease Of 37,034 over the 813,468 
registrations the preceding year, it 
has been announced here recently 
by Secretary of State Rue J. 
Alexander. 

The State Bureau of Motor Ve- 
hicles last year issued a total of 
1,086,059 licenses for all types of 
motor vehicles, a gain of more than 
38,000 over the 1942 total of 1,047,- 
575. 


Steering Booster 


An extremely simple type of steering 
booster and stabilizer is described in 
a new bulletin issued by the Empire 
Electric Brake Co., 118 §S. 14th St. 
Newark, 7. The booster not only en- 
ables the driver to steer a heavy truck 
or bus with passenger car ease, but 
it also acts as a stabilizer, the com- 
pany says. 


2,200 horse-power Wright engines. 
Back of those plugs were 35 years 


of engineering development and 


in manufacturing many 


different products. The ‘know how”’ 


which produced those record- 


Army Saving Tools 


Reclamation Project 


Gives the Taxpayer 


A 30-Million-Dollar Break 


ST. LOUIS.—Ordnance tools and 
equipment left behind in camps by 
troops which have gone overseas 
are now being reclaimed by the 
Ordnance Tool Reclamation Agen- 
cy, recently established here, for 
further use by soldiers in this 
country and abroad. It is estimated 
the reclamation project will save 
between 30 and 50 million dollars 
annually for the taxpayers. 

Every item of automotive tools 
and equipment used by Ordnance 
which is economically possible of 
reclamation will be reconditioned 
and repaired. 

The U. S. Cartridge Co., oper- 
ators of the St. Louis Ordnance 
Plant, has the contract for the 
project which is being carried out 
under the supervision of Maj. 
Robert E. Hamilton, of Huntington, 
W. Va., formerly supervisor of 
reclamation for the Chesapeake & 


‘| Ohio Railroad. Maj. Hamilton re- 


cently returned from service with 
the Y Force Operations Staff in 
China where he was engaged in 
training Chinese troops for service 
with Ordnance units. 


Material already in process of 
reclamation includes numerous 
items of lubricating equipment, 
tire-test gauges ,regulator valves 
for acetylene and oxygen tanks, 
fire extinguishers, all types of me- 
chanics tools, air compressors, bat- 
tery chargers, machine tools, such 
as piston grinders, tool and cutter 
grinders, milling machines, drill 
presses, connecting rod boring ma- 
chines, engine lathes, horizontal 
boring machines, welders, motors, 
electrical equipment and recording 
instruments. 

Rebuilding tire chains bids fair 
to be one of the busiest activities 
of the Reclamation Agency. A 
process is now being worked out 
whereby worn cross links in tire 


chains can be reconditioned by 
welding the new links right on 
the chain instead of taking them 
off, effecting a substantial saving 
against the cost of new links, in 
addition to the saving of the 
critical material involved. 


Where necessary, resort is made 
to cannibalizing, the method of 
using good parts of a piece of 
equipment to replace damaged 
parts of similar equipment. 


Most of the equipment received 
has been put through semi-battle 
experience in this country by. 
troops in training. Some materi 
which had been shipped out of the 
St. Louis Ordnance Depot since the 
beginning of its operations two 
years ago is now coming back for 
reclamation. 


The Reclamation Agency is set 
up to receive between 30 and 40 
carloads of repairable material a@ 
day. 

The St. Louis Ordnance Depot, 
commanded by Col. C. E. Jones, 
has been a tool and equipment 
supply center for the Army since 
its establishment, supplying not 
only task forces but troops in this 
country as well. 

According to Brig. Gen. E. E. 
MacMorland, deputy chief of Ord- 
nance Field Service, the reclama- 
tion work is not only avoiding the 
use of critical materials in the 
manufacture of new tools and 
equipment but it is preventing the 
items themselves from becoming 
critically short. 


N. J. Fatalities Drop 


TRENTON, N. J.—Contrary to an 
uptrend throughout the nation, traffic 
fatalities in New Jersey decreased 9 
percent during the first five months of 
the current year, according to State 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Arthur W. 
Magee, who —S 237 deaths as 
compared with 262 in the same pe 
a year ago. 
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The editorial quality of The Christian 
Science Monitor which has won the praise 
of high government officials, business 


leaders, club women, educators and news- 


paper editors, creates a background of 
prestige and influence for public relations 


messages. 


Many of the nation’s leading manufac- 


turers, insurance 


companies, financial 


houses, and transportation lines are now 
advertising in the Monitor to build tomor- 
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Cash for Reconversion? 


NAM?’s Gaylord Hits SEC Statement 
That Industry Has Plenty for Task 


NEW YORK.—Robert Gaylord, 
president of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers and head of Inger- 
soll Milling Machine Co., charged 
in a statement here recently that 
the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion “has overstepped its functions 
and has given the public a danger- 
ously misleading impression in de- 
claring that all industry has plenty 
of working capital to convert to 
peacetime operation without 
financial aid.” 


“In the first place,” Gaylord 
asserted, “the complete statistics 
necessary to make such a state- 
ment are not available. In the 
second place, the SEC interpreta- 
tion of such figures as it has 
assembled is either unintelligent 
or done for some purpose not 
clear. If an industrial corpora- 
tion, trying to sell stock, used the 
same methods of interpreting its 

' financial position, the commis- 
sion itself would charge it with 
trying to fleece the public. 

“It is a tragedy that the men 
who are fighting, and their fami- 
™ lies at home, get the idea that in- 
dustry has plenty of money to 
reconvert to peacetime production 
and also undertake considerable 
expansion and thus have jobs 
available when the men in the 
armed services come home. 

“Business is going to need cash, 
and lots of it, when the war ends. 
We will have to put goods on the 
shelves of corner grocery and dry 
goods stores, and in addition we 
will have overhanging tax liabili- 
ties and many other risks. 


“Working capital is what a 
manufacturer has on hand to meet 
his payrolls, to buy raw materials, 
to keep his plant in repair, and 
to meet the hundreds of other day- 
to-day expenses. Actually, it is 
sound current assets less all cur- 
rent liabilities. 

“Included in the SEC estimates 
of working capital is the amount 
of cash the manufacturer is 
obliged to set aside to meet tax 
liabilities and the amount of cash 
he has received from heavy bor- 
rowings from the government on 
V and VT loans, all of which 
must be paid back. 

“Taking the figures the SEC 
used, you will find that the com- 
panies involved did not have quite 
enough government bonds and 
cash to pay their taxes, their notes, 
. their accounts payable, and to bal- 
ance off advance payments made 
them. All these must be paid for at 
the rate of 100 cents on the dol- 
lar. The working capital that the 
SEC statement makes so much of 
must come from inventories and 
' receivables. Anyone knows that 
these are not worth 100 cents on 
the dollar. Just how much they are 
worth is a question. Furthermore, 
they cannot be used in reconver- 
sion, and to provide jobs, unless 
they can be turned into cash 
promptly.” 

Asserting that “many business 
men are wondering why the SEC 
» goes so far out of its own sphere 
to make predictions of this kind,” 
Gaylord asked: 

“What is the purpose of it? 
This government bureau could 
much better spend its time in 
studying ways to encourage the 
flow of new capital into worth- 
while industry and to simplify 
its procedures so that they will 
no longer hinder the formation 
of new capital. If we are to have 
more production and more jobs 
when the war is over, we 
need more capital. 

“Such interpretation of statistics 
as the SEC has indulged in can 
only be a further hindrance to this 


GM Increases 
Facility Contract 


WASHINGTON. — The Defense 
Plant Corp., RFC subsidiary, has 
authorized an increase in its con- 
tract with General Motors Corp. 
to provide additional equipment at 
plants in Melrose Park, Ill, and 
Flint, at a cost of approximately 
$18,000,000, resulting in an over-all 
commitment of approximately 
$125,000,000. General Motors will 
Operate these facilities, title re- 
maining in Defense Plant Corp., 
it was stated. 


necessary investment in new enter- 
prises that must be made if we are 
to have the right kind of postwar 
world we all want.” 

“Another point,” Gaylord said, 
“as presented by the SEC is the 
fact that in the original study re- 
leased on June 9 it stated that 
industry’s working capital has 
risen 70 percent over 1939. Yet 
when it issued detailed figures in 


a sample study on June 18 the in- 
crease in working capital over 
1939 figures was 46 percent. Does 
the SEC consider 70 percent round 
figures for 46 percent? They don’t 
permit such arithmetic when in- 
dustry files its figures with them. 
The SEC promises to issue state- 
ments quarterly; let’s hope they 
will be more accurate.” 


Va. Gas Receipts Off 


RICHMOND, Va.—State Comptroller 
Henry G. Gilmer reports that gasoline 
tax revenues through May, or il 
months of the current fiscal year, 
totaled $40,431,341, a decrease of $600,- 

as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous fiscal year. 


Express Highways 
Held Necessary 


MILWAUKEE.—A system of ex- 
press highways connecting Amer- 
ica’s chief industrial and commer- 
cial centers will be necessitated in 
the postwar period by community- 
blight problems and the doubling 
of motor-vehicle traffic, G. Donald 
Kennedy, vice president of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation and 
former Michigan state highway 
commissioner, said in a_ recent 
address here. 


Express thoroughfares which ap- 
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proach and penetrate major cities 
are more essential than super- 
transcontinental highways, he told 
city officials and members of the 
Downtown Assn. 


Kennedy predicted that express 
highways will be safer, more eco- 
nomical and of greater capacity 
than existing thoroughfares, be- 
cause Of separation of opposing 
traffic lanes, elimination of delay 
points, underpassing or Overpassing 
of railroad and highway inter- 
sections and entrance and exist at 
controlled intervals. 


Others are profiting from AN Want 
Ads, why not you? See inside backcover. 


MEAT - Gnatgy Food for Fighter and Worker 


O KEEP PACE with the tremendous demand for 
meat, American agriculture is converting more and 
more of its farm crops into livestock. Six billion dollars 
worth of cattle, hogs and sheep marketed by livestock 
farmers in 1943 accounted for 30% of the total cash farm 
income—and livestock income in 1944 promises to exceed 


that of last year. 


Meat is of vital importance to our armed forces, our 


civilian population and our Allies overseas. 


Years of 


research have revealed meat as a rich source of protein, 
minerals, vitamins and energy. These are the food factors 
which are recognized as essential in the daily diets of 


fighting men. 


These are the factors so necessary for the 


millions who serve at home, whose efficiency is definitely 
related to appetizing and nutritious meals. 


The process of converting crops into meat animals 
not only provides the finest food man knows, it also main- 
tains and increases the fertility of the soil—a priceless 


national asset. 


inherent in the livestock farming system are: 


- PUBLICATIONS - OF - THE - 


Other factors of economic significance 


Grazing 


(AN BELT FARM DAILIES 


of rough land unsuited for tillage; utilization of stalks and 
other by-products that otherwise would be wasted; even 
distribution of labor throughout the year; and reducing 
bulky crops into compact animal packages of higher value, 
thereby cutting the cost of shipping the output of the 
farm to market. 


Livestock farming is efficient farming. Almost invari- 
ably a farm owner, the livestock farmer protects his invest- 
ment in the land by following practices that preserve and 
increase its productive capacity. He is a capitalist and a 
believer in the protection of property rights. He is an 
important business man in his own community, and he 
is a man of good judgment else he could not succeed in a 
business as complicated as the handling of manufacturing 
machines that are alive. 


The Corn Belt Farm Dailies, one at each of the four 
basic livestock markets, are geared to the special needs of 
livestock farmers. These daily, specialized publications 
of the livestock industry provide the only effective coverage 
of the most substantial and consistently prosperous group 
in agricultural America. 


»\ 


GENERAL OFFICE: UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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WPB Is Acting 
To Spur Output 


In Foundries 


WASHINGTON. — Faced with 
critical shortages in the forge and 
foundry program, the War Produc- 
tion Board has taken steps de- 
signed to increase production in 
this field, WPB announces, 

Foundries engaged in urgent pro- 
grams are listed on jointly .ap- 
proved ratings of WPB and the 
War Manpower Commission are 
now on the No. 1 list for labor 
recruitment. The current impor- 
tance of foundries on the WPB- 
WMC list will determine the re- 
ferral to them of available man- 
power. 

The Gray Iron Foundry Industry 
Advisory Committee, meeting here, 
was informed that the War Labor 
Board has full realization of the 
importance of foundries in the war 
effort and is making an especial 
effort to handle foundry cases ex- 
peditiously. It was suggested that 
companies which contemplate mak- 
ing applications for wage adjust- 
ments should confer with their 
local WLB representatives before- 
hand, and be assisted in the proper 
method of preparing and filing such 
applications, since cases properly 
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MOBILE UNIT tests Navy drivers. 


Pictured here in front of the Pennsyl- 


vania state capitol is the Fourth Naval district’s mobile driver training unit, 
a specially constructed tractor-trailer now on tour to test all the 5,000 drivers 


of Navy vehicles in the district. 
to right, are: F. 
Surety é 


Those standing in front of the trailer, left 
W. Bright, safety education supervisor, Aetna Casualty and 
0., which supplied much of the testing equipment; T. 


E. Transeau, 


safety director, Pennsylvania Department of Revenue; Lieut. Comm. John F. 


Gallagher, U.S.N.R 


+ in charge of the unit; Capt. E. H. 


Van Patten, com- 


mandant of the Naval eer ine at Mechanicsburg; Gov. Edward Martin, 


of Pennsylvania; Col. C. 
and Warrant Officer Earl Pricket. 


prepared can be processed prompt- 
ly. Representatives of the district 
WPB Office of Labor Production 
can often be helpful in preparing 
such applications, it was said. 

In order to meet the heavy truck 
program, special priority assistance 
will be granted by WPB, W. B. 
Murphy, deputy vice-chairman for 


lhelm, commissioner, Pennsylvania State Police, 


production, told the committee. 
This aid will cover the manufac- 
ture of certain castings that are 
short in supply and are retarding 
the program. In certain cases this 
shortage of critical castings is due 
to lack of labor. The preferential 
treatment of foundries in recruit- 
ing manpower is a result. 


— 


19 GREAT REFININ 
UNITS 


to Bring America...’ 


WHAT A COMBINATION THIS WILL 


Safety First for Navy 


Mobile Training Unit on Tour in East 
To Improve Sailor Drivers 


HARRISBURG. — Safety first 
means something to the Navy. 

Believed to be the first of its 
kind, the Fourth Naval District 
now has on tour a mobile driver- 
training unit. It is a specially con- 
structed tractor semi-trailer which 
contains the most modern devices 
for testing drivers. 

Inside the trailer are machines 
to test a driver’s vision, ability to 
handle a car in heavy traffic and 
at night, reaction to on-coming 
vehicles or crossroads, ability to 
stop and start vehicle quickly. The 
vehicle also contains a projector 
to show both slides and motion pic- 
tures. 

Navy personnel who have seen 
service in foreign waters are as- 
signed to this “shore station” on 
limited duty. They have had spe- 
cial training with the Pennsylvania 
State Police and New Jersey high- 
way inspectors, and are well quali- 
fied for the job. 

Aim of the program is a reduc- 
tion in the number of accidents, 
and maintenance of Navy-owned 
vehicles at the highest safety 
standards. Both military and civil- 


~ ALYING 
HORSEPOWER- 


Every Bit goes to Uncle Sam Now— but after Victory, same Sensational 


Super-Fuel Power Ingredients will go into Mobilgas for cars! 


“FLYING HORSEPOWER” now pro- 

vides super-fuel ingredients which in- 
crease tremendously the power output 
of aircraft engines. 

After war, those same ingredients will 
go into Mobilgas for cars—will give 
Flying Red Horse dealers gasoline with 
sensational performance and sales ad- 
vantages. 

19 great Socony-Vacuum super-fuel 


refining units—largest capacity in the 
industry for producing catalytically 
cracked gasoline — will be ready to help 
bring America a wonderful new Mobilgas 
with “‘Flying Horsepower’’! 


Other Socony-Vacuum developments 
are keeping pace. New Mobiloils and 
Mobilgreases are on the way — assure 
continued lubrication leadership for car 
dealers displaying the Flying Red Horse! 


BE FOR CAR DEALERS! 


Mobilgas with ‘‘Flying Horsepower’’ — Mobiloil, World's Largest-Selling Motor Oil — Famous Mobilubrication 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., Car Dealer Division, 26 Broadway, New York City 


ian operators must take the tests. 

The mobile training unit was de- 
signed, constructed and operated 
under the direct supervision of 
Lieut. Comm. J. F. Gallagher, dis- 
trict domestic transportation 
officer. 


In immediate charge of the unit. 
is Warrant Machinist Earl Pric- 
kett, assisted by Michael Cifelli, 
seaman first class, and Howard, 
Breese, seaman second class. ™ 


The mobile unit consists of a 
Reo 1%-ton tractor and a Gra 
semi-trailer. The trailer contains 
the following driver training equip- 
ment: ‘steerometer; glare _ test} 
reactometer, Keystone telebinocu- 
lar vision test; Snellen eye test; 
peripheral vision test; depth per- 
ception gauge; motion picture and 
sound slidefilm projector; safety 
pictures, charts and pamphlets: 


The mobile unit is used at naval 
shore establishments throughout 
the district. 


Dealers Foresee 
Black Market 
e a 

In Birmingham 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.— The ma- 
jority of Birmingham automobile 
dealers expect to see used cars go 
“black market” just as did trucks 
as a result of the new price ceil- 
ing. There are not many used cars 
now in the hands of dealers, and 


they are expected to show a rapid 
decline. 


However, despite this feeling, 
opposition to a price ceiling is not 
as pronounced as it was a year 
ago. For oné thing, dealers hope 
that it will help clean up the “fly- 
by-night” dealers who infest nearly 
every city and are especially thick 
in defense cities like Norfolk, Va., 
or Mobile, Ala. 


One dealer said he*thought the 
price ceiling would cause dealers 
to concentrate more on service and 
that might be a good thing. In 
fact, a few dealers have all but 
quit the used-car business already 
and specialize in service. Another 
dealer said he thought the price 
ceiling was quite fair to all con- 
cerned, including the dealer. He 
was under the impression most 
dealers would prefer to sell used 
cars On a warranty basis as this 
will allow them a higher price. 


Still another dealer said he 
thought used cars would continue 
to be bought and sold by dealers. 
He said that personally he was in 
the market to buy all he could get 
at the individual ceiling price. 

Judging from the want-ad col- 
umns, there was no rush to dump 
used cars as a result of ceiling 
prices. Most dealers were pretty 
well prepared for it. Finance com- 
panies continue to advertise they 
will finance all deals. 


Truck Sale Suit 
Filed in Phoenix 


PHOENIX, Ariz .— (UTPS) —In 
the first action of its kind filed 
directly by the Office of Price 
Administration, the four operators 
of Truck Salvage Co. here were 
sued in Superior Court for treble 
damages for an alleged overcharge 
in the sale of a used truck. 

The complaint alleges W. A. 
Piwetz, D. C. Adair, Omar Pier- 
son and Roy Hamilton, operators 
of the company, violated the OPA 
maximum price regulation by sell- 
ing Florence B. Bateman a truck 
for $568.85, or $135.85 above the 
ceiling price. Treble damages of 
$407.55 are sought on behalf of the 
Treasury. 


Haswell Elected Head 


Of Founders’ Society 


HOT SPRINGS, Va.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Malleable 
Founders’ Society, the following 
officers were elected: 

President: Anthony Haswell, 
president, Dayton Malleable Iron 
Co., Dayton, O.; Vice-President: K. 
M. Smith, president, Lancaster 
Malleables & Steel Corp., Lancaster, 
N. Y.; Executive Vice-President: 
Haldwell S. Colby; Secretary and 
Treasurer: Robert E. Belt. 
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Dealers tell me 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


realize that the ceiling price has 
little to do with the value of the 
cars. The value of a used car 
depends upon the responsibility 
of the dealer. If legitimate deal- 
ers continue to offer and put 
sales effort behind good used 
cars, what chance has the specu- 
lator to sell at higher prices? 
* * * 


Sees Cars Coming 


—& On the Market 


ET ME remind dealers, too, that 

the used-car price schedule 
‘ that is being published and that 
appears in the regulation as print- 
ed by the government, contains 
only the “as is” price for a given 
model. This price will soon become 
common knowledge to everyone 
who wants to buy or sell a used 
car. There is no uncertainty about 
this point any longer. This means 
that owners who have cars to sell 
are going to offer them to estab- 
lished, legitimate dealers. The pub- 
lic won’t any longer feel the need 
for advertising, or arranging finan- 
cial terms that they know nothing 
about, when they can come to a 
dealer who is well known and sell 
the car for cash instantly. 

Cars will still continue to come 
into the market. People are still 
dying, estates have to be settled, 
boys are going into the armed 
services and must dispose of 
their cars. People whose financial 
status is changing have _ to 
liquidate their cars. Definite 
price ceilings will bring those 
cars to the regular channels of 
trade. 


* * * 


Have We Lost 


Selling Ability? 
DON’T go along with the 
thought that a dealer has to 

pay the ceiling price for every car 

he buys. Occasionally at least, he 
is going to be offered a clean car 
that requires no reconditioning ex- 
pense. I don’t believe, either, that 
the act of selling is extinct in this 
trade. We haven’t lost all our 
ability in the last two and a half 
years to take in used cars at the 
right value. When again if our 
merchandise is of a high standard 
of quality, the legitimate dealer 
can make it so wanted that he 
can take old cars in trade for much 
less than ceiling prices. His job, 
of course, is the same old one of 
making the customer prefer his 
merchandise so much as to out- 
weigh the importance of getting 
the ceiling price for his old car. 
The significant thing about the 
used-car regulation is that it 
doesn’t say that you must allow 
ceiling price for the cars you 
take in. Neither does it say that 


you must sell a car. 
* * * 


Urges Dealers 


To Cooperate 

O ONE will imply that you can 

make money on the 25 percent 
markup you get for the warranty. 
Of course, you will make money 
when there is little reconditioning 
to do, and there is opportunity to 
trade advantageously when you sell 
a car on which you have spent a 
lot of money. Sell good merchan- 
dise. Further establish your repu- 
tation as a merchant serving your 
community’s needs. It’s worth 
fighting for. 

The 25 percent will, however, 
help to pay your overhead, and 
that’s important. If we lose 7,000 
cars every day for a long period 
of time, there will not be enough 
repair work to keep you going. 
So go into the used-car business 
whole-heartedly. It’s worth your 
while. Right now there are 200,- 
000 used-car passenger units be- 
ing sold per month. It’s a two- 
billion-dollar-a-year business. Co- 
operate. You will reverse the 
current trend of this business, 
so that 75 percent of sales will 
be made through established 
channels of trade and only 25 


percent outside. 
* * * 


Dealers Urged 


To Join Boards 
HERE’S another thing that 
legitimate members of the trade 
can do to help themselves and the 
nation. The used-car regulation 
will be administered by the 5,400 
local rationing boards. The large! 


boards have been instructed to set 
up an automobile panel. In smaller 
boards, an automobile consultant 
will be added to the price panel. 
See the chairman of your local 
board. Have your dealer organiza- 
tion nominate members of the 
trade who are respected and who 
will accept the responsibility as a 
public trust to serve on the auto- 
mobile panel, or as consultant. 


This board chairman will wel- 
| dependent used-car operators, is 


come you. He has had a lot of 
experience. He knows that the 


best board members to adminis- | 


ter any regulation are complying 
members of the trade involved. 
These automobile and price 


panels will review all certificates | 
of transfer; they will handle all | 
the complaints and will adjudi- | 
cate them locally. All willful | 


violators that the local boards 
can not straighten out will be re- 
ferred to the enforcement divi- 
sion of the district and regional 
offices. This volunteer service on 


the part of dealers, including in- 


| another step that can be made in 
the public interest and for the 
| benefit of the trade, to reverse 
| the percentage of used-car sales 
| to 75 percent through legitimate 
operators and 25 percent casual. 


| Ky. Using More Gas 

| LOUISVILLE. — Kentucky gasoline 
|consumption for the first four months 
| of 1944 ran 77,420,712 gallons, or an 
| increase of more than 5,000,000 gallons 
| over the first four months of 1943. 
| when total consumption was 72,361,449 


| gadtons, but is considerably below the | 


1942 figure of 90,598,827 gallons. 


presents the 
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Army Truck Tire 


Rumor Denied 


WASHINGTON. —L. D. Tomp- 
kins, deputy rubber director, cate- 
| gorically denies reports that the 
Army intends to take the entire 
production of heavy-duty truck and 
bus tires in July and August. 

Tompkins said military needs 
will require a “very substantial” 
part of current tire output as in 
the past, but that there is no plan 
|to have the Army take total pro- 
| duction. 


ALL-AMERICAN Boys BASEBALL GAME 


at 


‘THE POLO GROUNDS 
MONDAY, AUGUST 7 at 1:30 P. M. 
for the benefit of 


COMMUNITY WAR MEMORIALS COMMISSION 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 
to help create 


“LIVING WAR MEMORIALS” 


to the 


HEROES OF THIS WAR 
in the form of COMMUNITY SPORTS CENTERS 
SWIMMING POOLS, STADIA, AND TENNIS COURTS 


EAST AND WEST ALL-STAR TEAMS 
comprised of 

PLAYERS OF PRE-DRAFT AGE 
selected by 

ESQUIRE aad 28 LEADING NEWSPAPERS 


© 1944, ESQUIRE, INC 


from COAST 


TO COAST 


East Team coached by CONNIE MACK 
West Team coached by MEL OTT 


FEATURING OUTSTANDING SPORT PERSONALITIES 
FAMOUS BASEBALL STARS, CELEBRITIES of RADIO, STAGE and SCREEN 
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Backshop 


Spoiled 
Best Ever 


Shin-dig 


By 
Jack Weed 


T’S kind of good to get back to 

the workshop after spending 
several weeks out in the hinter- 
lands talking to dealers about 
their problems and their planning 
for postwar, but it’s also kinda 
hard to get back in the harness 
of pounding out stuff to meet pub- 
lication dates, too, if you know 
what I mean. 

The royal way the fellows who 
run the dealerships out in the 
field treat trade paper men when 
we call on them in their own back- 
yard, has a tendency to spoil a guy 
—you just can’t slip back into the 
harness as easily as one does when 
you are out only for a week or 
so. Paraphrasing Ben Bernie— 
you’se guys out there are just the 
tops and sure know how to make 
a guy feel we here at the shop 
are doing something constructive 
for the industry. | 


I AM MIGHTY happy I went, 
even though the hot spell followed 
me all around the circuit and con- 
tinued giving me a_ perpetual 
Swedish bath ever since I got 
back. I came back, however, with 
a thorough understanding and be- 
lief that the dealers of America 
are not asleep at the wheel when 
it comes to putting the lessons 
learned in wartime into practice 
for peacetime operation. 

I am convinced that the aver- 
age dealer, large and small, has 
learned the profit possibilities of 
a well-equipped service department 
and the value of satisfied service 
customers to his business. I am 
also convinced that the great ma- 
jority of dealers have learned serv- 
ice management during this time, 
when they had to depend upon 
service profits to take care of a 
large share of their total over- 
head burden. 

* zs * 

TWO OF THE lessons which it 
is very evident they have learned 
—that a service department loaded 
with internal labor and parts bur- 
den does not present a true picture 
of the worth of the department 
when the profit and loss figues 
show up at the end of the month, 
and that good service managers 
and mechanics are good invest- 
ments—will put them in good stead 
when we again come back into a 
competitive market. 


Many a volume dealer told me 
service | 


that he was not very 
minded until he had to look to 


service to keep the old ship going. | 
But after he had rubbed his nose | 


in his service operation for a 
while, he saw what he had missed 
in the past and was determined 
not to let his business get back 
into that condition again. Dealer 
after dealer told me that as soon 
as he could get the tools and equip- 
ment, he was going to make his 
shop the finest in the city. 

I am also convinced that this 
new thinking on the part of these 
dealers will not alter their new 
car sales thinking one iota—in fact 

(See BACKSHOP, Page 37, Col. 1) 


In This Section 


‘A Long Step’ 
Debunking Postwar Gas....Page 39 
New Products Page 43 
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and. Lubricating America’s 


Sell Service Now 
To Keep Volume Up 


Salesmanship is going to be necessary to keep the 
postwar car and truck dealer in the enviable service 
picture he now enjoys. 

Neither present high average repair tickets nor parts 
sales are going to continue indefinitely—some day com- 
petition will become more active, more sources for both 
customer labor and parts will be available and “cost” 
will again actuate more buyers’ thinking. 

Now is the time when the franchised vehicle dealer 
should begin to exercise his sales talents in preparation 
for the day when he will have to sell customers on 
patronizing his shop, and when he will have to go out for 
his parts business if he wishes to keep up his present 


volume. 
xk 

One way to sell more customers on coming to the 
dealer for service is to invite them—put back into effect 
the customer mailing cards and the calls on the telephone. 

Let the customer know that the dealer is still inter- 
ested in the customer and the welfare of his car, despite 
the prevailing manpower shortage and the difficulty of 
squeezing in another customer in a shop that is already 
over-loaded with business. 

x ke * 

It’s the interest that is shown in today’s car service 
problems that will build that sound foundation for future 
business—for the time when the little shop nearer the 
customer’s home or place of business opens up or gets that 
other man that will let them take on some additional work. 

It’s the interest that is shown in selling parts to the 
garage and suburban independent shop, when parts are 
hard to get, that wil] build lasting goodwill for future 


business production. 


Now is the time to dust off that sales initiative 
that has made the automotive industry, oil it up and 


put it back to work. 


‘All-Out Service Business 


Pays Off for Cruse-Crawford 


By George H. Watson 
Staff Correspondent 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — One mil- 
lion dollars worth of automobile 
service has been handled since the 
war began by Cruse-Crawford Mfg. 
Co., Studebaker dealer of Birming- 
ham. This forty - three - year - old 
concern services all makes of cars 
and advertises itself as “Alabama 
Most Complete Automotive Serv- 
ice.” An average of 65 repair orders 
are handled a day and the per- 
centage of productivity of the shop 
is 104. 

Right after Pearl Harbor this 
company began converting its 
facilities over to 100 percent 
service. New and used cars in 
stock were sold and since that 
time none have been handled. 
The showroom was converted into 
a parts department and the space 
formerly occupied by parts given 
over to an expansion of the serv- 
ice department. Everything is 
geared to keeping customers’ 
cars and trucks rolling, and if E 
awards were being conferred for 
this service, Cruse - Crawford- 
would certainly get one. 

Since the war began the con- 
ieern’s volume of service work has 
|steadily increased. It was up 20 
percent in 1942 over 1941, 20 per- 
| cent in 1943 over 1942 and for 1944 
|it is showing an equal or greater 
jincrease. And according to R. J. 
Jones Jr., general manager, plans 
are under way to make 1945 a still 
| better year. He ascribed this record 
to “ability to do the job,” which in- 
|cluded having the men and the 
‘equipment for any type operation 
'from lubricating a car to rebuild- 
|ing a truck or bus body. 

One of the secrets of the con- 
| cern’s success no doubt has been in 
keeping mechanics. In the begin- 





ning of the war period, automobile 
salesmen who desired were given 
jobs as service salesmen. No one 
was discharged and the organiza- 
tion of about 80 is about up to pre- 
war standards. However, the com- 
pany has an honor roll of 47 men 
in the service; so that it has been 
necessary to hire much new help. 
At first, girls were tried in the 
service shop, and the company at 
one time had a feminine force of 
23, but they did not prove satis- 
factory. They were less loyal than 
men, more apt to remain off from 
work, to change jobs and to exhibit 
general disinterest in mechanical 
work. 

In later months, the company 
has been successful in enlisting 
help through its present em- 
ployes. The latter recommend 

(Continued on Page 40, Col. 4) 
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tomotive Service 


regular Monthly Section for the Dealers, Jobbers and Maintenance Men who are Servicing 


30,000,000 essential Motor 


Dealer Needs Portends 7 
Big Equipment Market ~ 


Better Tools Sought for Shop as a Move to Ease 
Manpower Shortage and to Promote 


Efficiency and Profits 


By Jack Weed 
Service Editor 


DETROIT.—Three factors incident to operating a serv- 
ice station under a wartime economy, have made car and 
truck dealers more shop-equipment minded than at any 
time in the history of the automotive business. 

These factors—shortage of manpower which has forced 


the dealer to raise his sights 
on mechanic earnings; a 
better understanding of the 


value of the service department 
in his overall picture, and the 
present type of excess profits taxa- 
tion—all combine with a more 
thorough understanding of service 
management to show the majority 
of dealers the worth and profit 
opportunities of a _ well-equipped 
shop. 


Those dealers who continue to 
operate on a split flat-rate basis 
have been quick to realize that 
not only do they profit greater 
as the mechanics’ earnings go up 
but, during the past year or s0, 
have begun to realize that the 
only way in which they can keep 
good men in their shop is to 
enable those men to make wages 
comparable to those paid in war 
plants. 

Any dealer, who has given this 
phase of his business any study 
at all, has come to realize that his 
mechanics can and will make satis- 
factory earnings on the split flat- 
rate basis, if he is able to keep 
the mechanics busy and eliminate 
the idle and waste time that in- 
sufficient tools and equipment pro- 
duce in the average shop. 


Most all dealers have had a taste 
of making all, or very nearly all, of 
their gross overhead from the 
profits of their customer labor and 
replacement parts sales and they 
hope to keep their businesses in 
this state in postwar. 

They have come to realize that 
a service department that pays 
the overhead is about the best 
insurance they can have for their 
business, particularly as we go 
into a postwar period fraught 
with both political and economic 
uncertainties. The dealer feels 
certain that whether the public 

has sufficient confidence in a 

quick return of business or not 
to buy a new car, present own- 
ers of cars are going to use 
them and keep them in repair. 

Then too, the dealer has had a 
chance to look at service station 
profits, devoid of the burden of in- 
ternal labor charges which in the 

(Continued on Page 36, Col. 4) 


EXTERIOR VIEW of eho piace of business of Cruse-Crawford Co., Studebaker 


dealers in Birmingham, 


McDougal Sees 
Vast Market 


In Service 


DETROIT.—With some 16,000,000 
passenger automobiles and 1,000,000 
trucks seven years old or older 
now and the certainty that a large 
number of jalopies will be on the 
nation’s roads at the war’s end, 
repair and maintenance of these 
vehicles will be the chief postwar 
concern of the automotive and sub- 
sidiary industries until replace- 
ments will have been effected; 
Joseph W. McDougal, president of 
Miller Mfg. Co., asserted last week. 

This situation, in the opinion 
of McDeugal, whose company 
makes in peacetime garage and 
maintenance tools especially engi- 
neered for several popular makes 
of cars, should revitalize the na- 
tion’s garage business and prove 
an immediate agency for the ab- 
sorption, with assured employ- 
ment for a number of years, of a 
good measure of the manpower 
to be released through war con- 
tract cutbacks, cancellations and 
eventual demobilization of the 
armed forces. 

“Within 12 months following the 
return of peace,” McDougal fore- 
cast, “the volume of motor car 
repair, rehabilitation and mainte- 
mance work, made necessary by 
the ravages of age and wartime 
exigencies, undoubtedly will run to 
more than a billion dollars annu- 
ally and furnish employment, in 
addition to the 80,000 currently 
engaged in that activity, to ap- 
proximately 200,000 mechanics now 
employed in war production or 
serving in the automotive and tank 
repair units of the Army.” 

That the number of new jobs to 
be available at the close of the 
war in this single line of endeavor 
is significant, McDougal pointed 
out, is evidenced by the fact that 
it approximates 40 percent of the 
workers normally engaged in iron 
and steel manufacture, is double 
those employed in petroleum refin- 
ing, is more than twice the num- 
ber working in the tobacco pro- 
cessing trades and, for another, 
about equals employment in all de- 
partments of the rubber manufac- 
turing line. 

“Of the 28,554,000 passenger cars 
and 4,379,000 trucks registered in 
1942, only 12,510,000 cars and 3,330,- 
000 trucks,” McDougal explained, 
“are now less than seven years 
old. Most of the 17,000,000 older 
vehicles currently are in a low 
state of repair or are in storage 
in warehouses, private shelters and 
parking lots. Unquestionably, the 
bulk of them will require reha- 
bilitation as soon as the bonds ot 
gas and tire rationing and other 
wartime restrictions are cut. 

“All of these older cars and 
trucks, none of which will be 
less than two years of age and 
90 percent of which will be much 
older, will have to provide the 
nation’s vehicular transportation 

(See PROMISE, Page 42, Col. 1) 
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Market-Study Service 


Hailed at NSPA Parley, 


CINCINNATI.—A new market- 
study service for wholesalers was 
hailed at the recent midsummer ex- 
ecutive conference of the National 
Standard Parts Assn. here as one 
of the biggest and most comprehen- 
sive undertakings which has ever 
been attempted in the industry. 

Among the other important pro- 

grams discussed which have a 
bearing on the postwar period 
were the training course for 
salesmen, a program calling for 
a complete study of jobber ma- 
chine-shop operation and a 
manual for machine-shop execu- 
tives, and a guide manual to be 
used in the employing of new 
personnel, particularly salesmen. 

In addition, the board author- 
ized expansion of the comprehen- 
sive advertising program started 
by NSPA sometime ago “in order 
that advertising might do its full 
part to promote the interests of the 
trade in every channel where the 
internal combustion engine plays 
a part and to build a foundation 
and a recognition upon which the 
industry can achieve even greater 
security.” 

NSPA’s annual convention and 
trade conference was set for Nov. 
10-16 at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

More than 60 new members, both 
wholesaler and manufacturer, were 
reported by the membershin com- 
mittee under Joe Fischer, Chicago 
wholesaler. 

The market study service for 
wholesalers will include the study 
of each individual wholesaler’s 
market and the coordination of his 
market with his sales and mer- 
chandising program, both by a 
product market study and by com- 
parison with other wholesalers’ 
performance in trading areas of 
similar potentiality. 

“Each wholesaler,” it was 
pointed out by the postwar plan- 
ning committee, which is wnder 
the chairmanship of Frank Nea- 
lon, Ohio manufacturer, “for the 
first time will have an accurate 
measure of what he should do, 
and complete guidance in taking 
adequate steps to see he gets his 
full share of this potential. 

In reporting the salesmanship 
course, the association pointed out 
that it is a new and different pro- 


Denver Dealer 
Puts Emphasis 
On Grease Jobs 


DENVER. — O’Meara Motors, 
(Ford) has been doing considerable 
advertising featuring its car wash- 
ing and greasing department. Spot 
advertising on local radio stations 
has been made use of mostly in 
O’Meara’s publicity campaign. Just 
a brief announcement several times 
a day between programs on Denver 
stations is doing the “trick” for the 
automobile firm. 

In this type of advertising A) 
O’Meara is telling his regular cus- 
tomers and Denver people. who 
have not been in the habit of visit- 
ing the O’Meara_ establishment, 
that they can still vet pre-war 
greasing and war jobs done on 
their cars. This department. ac- 
cording to the announcements, is 
maintained on a high scale in order 
that present cars may last longer. 

The announcements further state 
that it is better to phone in or 
come in person and arrange for a 
time, for the department is busv 
and cannot promise that a iob will 
be done right away. Thus, the 
greasing and washing department 
of the O’Meara agency is being 
operated on an “appointment 
schedule.” This telling the general 
public in advance that they may 
have to wait their turn does away 
with any possible dissatisfaction on 
the part of a motorist expecting 
“right now” service. 

Of course, labor shortage has 
entered into the picture at the 
O’Meara Motors, but the firm has 
managed to secure enough help to 
keep the car wash and greasing 
department operating to the good 
of all concerned. 


gram tailored for the future and 
based on the new conditions in the 
industry, the more intensive com- 
petition which will take place and 
the manpower problem generally 
which is faced today by the entire 
trade. The course is not related 
to any of the old-fashioned text- 
book programs of prewar days. 

Included in the program for the 
jobber’s machine shop is a com- 
prehensive time study of all promi- 
nent shop operations as the first 
step of achieving greater effi- 
ciency. The program was devel- 
oped by the marketing research 
committee under H. B. Truslow, 
Virginia wholesaler. 

The conference was held under 
the presidency of William J. Men- 
ghini, Illinois wholesaler. Other 
groups which reported were the 
wholesalers’ board of governors 
under the chairmanship of Frank 
Bradley, Connecticut wholesaler; 


WILLIAMS MOTOR SALES, Pontiac dealer in New Castle, Pa., has laid out 


&@ program of schooling to upgrade its shop employes. 
years experience in mechanical an 
ustomer labor handled has more than doubled. 


Hutson, with 15 
Among results: 


manufacturers’ board of governors 
under Bob Sommerville, Philadel- 
phia manufacturer; international 
trade committee under Frank Kelly, 
and the catalog standardization 
committee under Russ Case, New 
Jersey manufacturer. 
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Service Manager Bill 
body work, is in charge. 


Adhesives Catalog 


A new catalog section on its line of 
adhesives or cements has just been 
published by B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
is available upon uest. In addition 
to the field of adhesives, the materials 


covered in the volume serve as fabric | 


coatings, binders, sealers, etc. 
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WITH MONROE SHOCK ABSORBERS! 


Many of the tanks, trucks and jeeps on which the United 
Nations depend are equipped with battle-tested Monroe 


Shock Absorbers. 


These durable, rugged Monroes that absorb the shocks 
of vehicles plunging across battle fields are the product 
of 28 years of scientific research and continuous improve- 
ment in design, quality and precision manufacturing. 
The Army and Navy “E” with three stars attests the 
value placed on Monroe’s consistent war-time service. 
Made in sizes to control vehicle shocks of all kinds, 
Monroe Shock Absorbers on tanks, half-tracks, tank 
destroyers, troop transports, buses, ambulances, jeeps 
and motorcycles have proved that they can be depended 
upon to perform perfectly wherever they may go. 
Our efficient engineering staff is prepared to consult 
with you on any problem of hydraulic shock control for 
present needs or post-war plans. 


BUY MORE 


WAR BONDS 


35 
Pavy-Scale Given 


For Repair Shops 


In Detroit Area 


DETROIT. — Stabilized wage 
rates for automotive and truck re- 
pair shops in this area were an- 
nounced last week by the Regional 
War Labor Board. 

The rates represent the highest 
approvable pay in general for em- 
ployes of companies paying single 
flat rates and are, in effect, ceiling 
rates. In most instances, the board 
said, WLB will not approve higher 
rates. 


The schedule of the new rates 
includes estimator and order writer, 
$1.25 an hour; greaser, $1; painter, 
$1.25; parts counterman, $1; parts 
order man, $1.15; porter, 75 cents; 
washer, 80 cents; automotive 
mechanic, $1.25 (x-incentive), and 
body repairman, $1.35 (x-incen- 
tive). 

The board ordered that the x-in- 
centive rates shall be set so that 
percentage of hourly customer or 
sales charge will not exceed the 
minimum hourly brackets. 


Buy War _ Bonds 
i'erush the Axis. 


and Stamps— 
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Good Prospects 
In Aircraft 


Servicing Seen 


NEW YORK. — Servicing and 
maintenance facilities for aircraft 
will be successfully conducted in 
the postwar period by fixed-base 
operators, it was predicted by John 
F. Budd, chairman of the aviation 
section of the New York Board of 
Trade, in a recent address before 
members of the Auto Electric 
Dealers Assn. of Long Island. 

Asserting that such fixed-base 
operators can survive today with- 
out government’ contracts, he 
added: “They can do even better 
than that. They can make mod- 
erate profits and prepare them- 
selves for continued or even ex- 
tended operation after the big 
fuss is over.” 

“To maintain such an operation, 
however,” he said, “requires adapt- 
ability, a lot of plain hard work 
and a full share of the courage 
which any fixed-base operator 
must have at any time.” 

The fixed-base service operator, 
he declared, will have a place in 
aviation just as there has always 
been a place for automobile service 
stations. 


For the duration, Miller production 
is 100% devoted to making service 
tools for United Nations Armed 
Forces. Some automotive service tools 
for Chrysler, Dodge, Plymouth and 
DeSoto cars are still available. Write 


us your needs. 
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SUCCESSFULLY, for more than a year, apprentice mechanics of the shop 
Chevrolet dealer in Durham, 
trained and qualified as first line service mechanics in self-conducted evening 
classes of a thoroughly organized home-study course. The course was worked 
out by Marcus G. Carpenter, Roy L. Farthing, service manager, and H. P. Rose, 
the Chevrolet service manual as the basic text book. 
Rose demonstrates the actual procedure of a service operation studied the 
previous evening by apprentice mechanics enrolled in a home-study course. 
left to right, are: W. 


force of Carpenter’s, Inc., 


shop foreman, using 


Others in the picture, 


W. E. Thompson, George Newsom. 
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Leo A. Crates, 


Looking for Efficiency es 


SERVICE SECTION 


Dealer Needs Portend 
Big Equipment Market 


(Continued from Page 34) 


past have been carried by the serv- 
ice department, although they were 
made necessary by the operation 
of readying new cars for delivery 
and conditioning trade-ins. 

The realization that this internal 
labor was being carried by the cus- 
tomer labor sales and yet was in 
no way connected with the suc- 
cessful operation of a service sta- 
tion, has caused many dealers to 
decide that come postwar they will 
provide another building for this 
conditioning work and charge it 
up to the new and used car de- 
partments. 


It would not be surprising at all 
in this connection if the majority 
of dealers had their accounting 
systems changed over so that their 
customer labor, parts and accessory 
departments would show up in 
their proper relationship to the 
over-all dealership picture. 

A study of dealer service de- 


pe 


Ugain! 


THIS wise car dealer and his partner have just been ana- 
lyzing the firm's monthly service business records. It has 
just dawned upon them how profitable a well managed 


service department can be. A few years back, when they 
could get lots of cars to sell, they sort of let the service 
business run itself. Now, things are different. Today, their 
well run service department is keeping them in business— 
at a substantial profit. The shop is well organized. They 


now do careful, reliable work. These owners make sure 
that their mechanics use their Miller Special Service Tools 
on those difficult service jobs in order to assure more ac- 


e 
Pd hte os 


curate work, save time and increase volume. After the war, 
you too, will be back selling cars again. Don't neglect 
SERVICE. Equip your shop with time-saving, profitable 
Miller Special Service Tools and you will be well repaid. 


MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Service Tools 


1726 SIXTEENTH ST., 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 


The Name of the Company Has Been Changed from MILLER TOOL & MFG. COMPANY to MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


partment operation, now being 
conducted by Automotive News; 
shows clearly that while the 
number of repair orders per 
month has remained constant or 
in some cases fallen off a little 
as compared with 1941, not only 
have both customer labor sales” 

increased on an average of ap- 
proximately 35 percent and parts 
sales increased about 46 percent; 
with 31 percent less help, but 
ability of the service department 
to carry the entire burden has in- 

creased from 30 to as high as 60 
percent in many cases. 

This condition could never have 
been possible under the prewar 
type of dealer operation, nor under 
the accounting systems that were 
in general use at that time. The 
dealer had no way of knowing 
how much of his mechanics’ time 
was devoted to internal labor and 
carried as an integral part of the 
service department overhead, with- 
out the shop getting any credit for 
the work that was done. 


Other Incentives Listed 

It is similar to the condition that 
prevails in many lubrication de- 
partments, where the department 
is credited only with the actual 
customer labor sales made on the 
hoist, the profits on the material 
used accruing to the parts depart- 
ments, and the profit on the labor 
and parts used in other service 
that develops from the lubrication 
hoist inspection going to other de- 
partments in the service station. 


In addition to these good sound 
business reasons why the dealer is 
going to equip his shop with every 
labor-saving and _service-testing 
device he feels is necessary to put 
his shop in top condition, he also 
has the other incentives of his 
present equipment being worn out 
in many cases, outmoded in design 
and usefulness and the tax struc- 
ture providing an incentive for him 
to reequip his shop throughout 
when he is able to purchase the 
equipment. 

One item that seems to be 
uppermost in the minds of most 
dealers is the addition of more 
hoists in the shop, not only in 
the expansion of the lubrication 
department facilities but in the 
work stalls for other type of 
automotive service work. The 
death knell appears imminent for 
the “creeper” as a standard shop 
hazard. 

Dealers and _ studious service 
managers are fast coming to real- 
ize that the mechanic can do better 
work faster if he can work at 
normal standing heights, tnuan if he 
is forced to lie on his back and 
“get under.” 

Another addition to the service 
shop equipment picture that is be- 
ginning to show up in prominent 
percentages is the installing of 
complete electrical and paint and 
metal-bumping departments by 
dealers who have never seen the 
need for these services in the past. 

Today’s automobile takes more 
scientific approach to its electrical 
ills than cars of the past, while the 
wide-sweeping fenders seem to be 
catching an increasing number 
of dings and dents. Both of these 
departments are profitable in them- 
selves and are quite necessary, 
dealers are realizing, if they wish 
to attract and retain the average 
owner as a steady service customer. 


All Under One Roof 

Super food markets have caught 
the public fancy, and the average 
car owner being a prominent part 
of that same public, likes the idea 
of being able to “shop for every- 
thing pertaining to the car under 
one roof.” 

As the dealer has gradually had 
his concept of the value of his 
service station changed from that 
of being a necessary evil incident 
to the operation of a new-car 
selling agency, to the realization 
that it is and can be the best in- 
surance he can provide his busi- 
ness against depressions in car 
sales, his appreciation of the value 
of a completely equipped shop has 
risen. And from present indications 
it is about ready to bubble over 
into a tremendous equipment-buy- 
ing spree. 
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Backshop J ack Weed 


(Continued from Page 34) 


I am convinced that most dealers 
will be more determined to get out 
there and pitch on new car sales 
as soon as cars can be had again, 
because of the new appreciation 
they now have of their service de- 
partment. 
* * * 

DEALER AFTER dealer told me 
that he had found his service busi- 
ness to be the balance wheel he 
had always looked for in his busi- 
ness and that he felt he could 
protect the customer potential of 
his service business by having 
more cars on the street. 

Most dealers, too, are alert to 
the danger of taking their present 
service department profits as in- 
dicative of what they will be in 
postwar—they are aware in most 
instances that they have had an 
abnormal increase in both cus- 
tomer labor sales and replacement 
parts and that their number of 
customers per month has decreased 
from pre-war days. They know 
they will have to increase the 
number of R.O.’s per month con- 
siderably in order to keep up or 
increase their present volume of 
customer labor and parts sales. 
They know the average repair 
order in postwar will be much 
smaller than it is now, especially 
after new cars*make their appear- 
ance. 

Several dealers I called on are 
now doing everything they can to 
build up their wholesale parts busi- 
ness. Dick Reeder, of Reeder 
Chevrolet in Knoxville, Tenn., for 
instance, showed me that they had 
been able to nearly triple their 
wholesale parts business by giving 
this end of their business a little 
attention and intelligent direction. 
And they are not through yet; 
they are shooting for a much 
higher figure this year. 


ONE OF THE factors that is 
severely limiting the amount of 
service work the average dealer 
shop can turn out now is, of 
course, the lack of manpower. This 
is especially true as far as body 
men, painters and “ding” men are 
concerned. One of the big troubles 
here, as Otto Nonn of Hippodrome 
Motors, Nashville, points out, is 
that these men can go to small 
shops that employ less than eight 
men where they realize the prices 
they charge are not under the 
control of OPA. Thus the small 
body shop man can legally pay a 
metal man considerably more than 
the dealer. 

On this help problem, I found 
that in several points like South 
Bend and Cincinnati the ODT 
Maintenance committees haven’t 
been much help to the dealers and 
that USES is still sending men to 
war plants in spite of the fact that 
the men want to go to work for a 
dealer—and these men are experi- 
enced automotive mechanics 
whose “highest skill’ would be em- 
ployed in keeping essential cars 
and trucks on the road relieving 
our sorely pressed transportation. 

* * * 


INCIDENTLY, when I was in 
Cincinnati, I was invited out to a 
country club across the river to 
attend the annual outing of the 
Cincinnati dealers association—and 
did they turn out for the occasion! 
Frank Finke of Packard was my 
kind host and chauffeur—picked 
me up at the hotel and delivered 
me back, whole in body and spirit. 
Fred Schenke, the livewire Dodge 
dealer, wanted to take me for a 
boat ride in his palatial boat on 
the river but having an Automo- 
tive Engine Rebuilders convention 
to cover as well as calling on 
dealers, I had to take a raincheck 
—which I am going to cash one of 
these days, believe you me, as I 
understand that his boat is some- 
thing worth seeing. Met one of 
our old Detroit “tom-tom” beaters, 
Frank Zorniger, who  connived 
with me to embarrass C. P. Fisken 
of Chevrolet at one of the early 
Soap Box derbies. Zorny is now one 
of the brasshats of Queen City 
Chevrolet and doing handsomely 
for himself, so the boys all say. 

Missed an opportunity to go out 
and see one of the finest dealer- 
operated engine-rebuilding plants 
in America, although C. H. Peter- 
mann, vice-president of Fuller's 
who has this outstanding plant, 
invited me—that’s another rain- 


check I’m going to cash, 
day soon I hope. 

Incidently Automotive News’ spe- 
cial edition, containing the used car 
price ceilings reached me at Cin- 
cinnati before the local OPA office 
had received its pilot copy and I 
was able to tell the boys that 
they wouldn’t have to worry about 
waiting for OPA to get in their 
copies for distribution, as our spe- 
cial would be in their office the 
next morning. Did that raise a 
commotion—our dealer subscribers 
down there were tickled to pieces, 
but couldn’t figure out how we 
could do it so quickly. 


In the July 1 issue of Colliers 
is a story of a new invention that 
I suppose will be a “must” in every 
dealer’s service station some day 
and that is a machine that will 
detect cracks or weak spots in 
tires before they become apparent 
on the outside of the casing. Such 
a device will certainly prevent 
many serious accidents, caused by 
blow outs, from ever happening. 


The device will consist of a 


some 


NEW USED CAR LOT just occupied in Oakland, Calif., by Murphy Motor 


Co., Studebaker distributors in that area. 


It is half a full block in area—just 


about the largest in space on the continental side of the San Francisco Bay. 


shallow tank of water set in high- 
speed vibration by electrical means. 
When a tire casing is dipped in 
and revolved, the sound will pass 
through the rubber to a micro- 
phone suspended inside, lighting a 
green signal on a control board. 
If the most minute cut or tear 
crosses the sound path, some of 
the waves are deflected, the micro- 
phone output falls off, and the 
green light is replaced with a red 
one. The operator, who needs not 
be specially trained, simply lifts 
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the tire out and marks the dam- 
aged spot with chalk for vulcaniz- 
ing later. Tire repairs will be made 
without even seeing the injury to 
the rubber. The supersonic vibra- 
tions used will never lie. 


Ritchette Promoted 


CHICAGO.—Henry H. Ritchette has 
been appointed manager of the Con- 
tractor’s Tool division of the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., it was 
announced last week. He will be in 
charge of distributor policies and ap- 
pointments through district managers. 
He had been manager of Thor's con- 
tractor tool sales at Philadelphia. 


Canada Needs 
3.600 Mechanics 


KINGSTON, Ont.— Members of 
the Provincial board of directors 
of the Garage Operators’ Assn. of 
Ontario were told at a recent meet- 
ing here that the industry could 
absorb 3,600 mechanics. Compul- 
sory certificates for mechanics 
employed or who will be given em- 
ployment were also discussed. 


It was stated that regulations 
which probably will be approved by 
the government call for mechanics 
who have allowed their certificates 
to elapse for a period of three 
years to have them renewed by 
examination. Enlisted men, re- 
turning to civilian life, will be 
granted certificates free of charge. 
Government assistance will be 
given the rehabilitation scheme for 
these men who want to return to 
their trade. 


The members were told that the 
forty-eight hour week, which was 
recently adopted by the Ontario 
government and which was to be- 
come effective July 1, would not 
go into effect while the labor 
shortage existed. 


For America’s Future—For Your 


Future—BUY WAR BONDS. 


THE ONLY BASIC ADVANCE 
IN TIRE VALVE DESIGN 
IN MORE THAN 40 YEARS! 


Jenkins Capless Tire Valve offers features found in no other valve 
... features that spell longer tire life and easier tube sales 


More than 40 years have passed since the first practical 
pneumatic tire valve was invented. During that long 
period, tires and tubes have been radically improved in 
many ways. But there has been only ome really basic ad- 
vance in tire valve design . .. Jenkins Capless Tire Valve. 


New and different in the way it’s made, the Jenkins 
Capless Tire Valve is equally modern in the way it works. 
It is the only valve that needs no cap to positively main- 
tain proper air pressure and thus save precious tires. It is 
the only valve that’s made in one simple unit to save valu- 
able servicing time and trouble. These statements are not 
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THE ONLY VALVE that does not de 
detachable cap to help seal in air an 
The Jenkins Valve has no cap—it 


pressure. 
needs none! 


THE 
Screw-on fittin 
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nd on a 
maintain 


blesome servicing. 


ONLY VALVE with no threaded metal tip. 
can always be tightly screwed 


over tip of Jenkins Tire Valve, without danger 


of damage to valve. 
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THE ONLY VALVE that has no separate core to 
work loose and let air escape. It 
integral part of the valve, requiring no trou- 


claims, but facts— proved by hundreds of millions of 
miles of road service on millions of Jenkins valve 


equipped tubes! 


Tube manufacturers and service men who are no longer 
satisfied with tire valves invented when the automobile 
was in its infancy, will be interested in knowing why the 
Jenkins Capless Tire Valve is unique — and why this mod- 
ern valve will improve the products they make or sell. 
The pictures below show some of the main reasons... 
and a letter to Jenkins Bros., Rubber Division, 80 White 
St., New York, 13, will bring you the complete story. 
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THE ONLY VALVE with a plug-type seat ...a 
design long recognized by valve engineers as 
one of the surest meth 


s of maintaining a 


clean, leak-proof seal. 
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THE ONLY VALVE that’s truly flexible. Has no 
long, rubber coated metal shank to rip tube in 


case of a 


flat. The tough, flexible stem readily 


recedes through rim hole. 
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Stahl Proves 
His Faith in 
Auto Business 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Coast auto- 
mobile men are doffing their hats 
to William Stahl, Packard dealer 
at Monterey and secretary of the 
Northern California Motor Car 
Dealer Assn., for his faith in the 
future of the automobile industry. 

In January, fire completely de- 
stroyed his sales and service estab- 
lishment. In these days of mate- 
rial and labor shortages, lack of 
new cars and gasoline rationing, 
many a man would have sat out 
the war. But not William Stahl. 
He believed that automobile serv- 
ice is vital to the home front. He 
convinced others, secured priori- 
ties, and workers, and built a new 
building and service department. 
His new establishment was opened 
under the Packard banner last 
week. 


St. Louis Repair Firm 


Named in OPA Suit 
ST. LOUIS.—The local OPA has 
sought an injunction to restrain 
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VIEW OF THE MODERN paint and body shop of Cady L. Daniels, Inc., 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 


speed the _ refinishin 


Chevrolet dealer. 
sand blasting machine for removal of old paint. 
of 40 buses, one of which is shown here, 


The shop is equipped with a 
It helped materially to 
after a 


severe sand storm almost threatened a transportation tieup. 


Wallace R. Wicke jr., owner of the 
Wicke Auto Repair Co., from con- 
tinuing to charge in excess of ceil- 
ing prices for auto repair work. 
The suit charges that Wicke com- 
pany exacted a charge of $2.50 per 
hour, or 50 cents over the ceiling. 


Others are profiting from AN Want 
Ads, why not you? See inside backcover. 


Schoen Appointed 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(UTPS)—Ed- 
ward Schoen, secretary of the Roches- 
ter Automobile Dealers Assn., has 
been appointed to the executive com- 
mittee of the Bull’s Head Business 
Assn., a promotional group organized 
in the ‘‘Bull’s Head’’ business district 
of Rochester. He has long been a 
business leader in the area. 


“> 
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Sand Blast to Rescue 


Dealer Daniels Helps Avert Breakdown 
In Colo. Springs Transportation 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.— 
Because a sand blasting machine 
already was standard equipment in 
the body and paint shop of Cady 
L. Daniels, Inc. (Chevrolet) when 
a severe sand storm struck here, a 
near-breakdown was averted on 
this city’s war-congested trans- 
portation system. 


Paint and finish on 40 buses 
owned by the Colorado Springs 
Bus Co. were badly damaged by 
the storm. It was essential to the 
war effort that these buses be re- 
finished and returned to service 
as quickly as possible. Hasty in- 
quiry by bus company Officials re- 
vealed only two shops in the whole 
state of Colorado equipped to do 
the job properly. One of these was 
the Daniels dealership. 


Thus the bus company was able 
to obtain the needed refinishing 
job quickly in its home city, be- 
cause of the vision and foresight 
of Cady L. Daniels, president of 
the dealership, in installing this 


Gslé Ha ‘aud TODAY 


WARD PRODUCTS CORPORATION to keep producing more 


The Army-Navy Production Award 


for outstanding achievement in producing vitally im- 


portant materigls essential to the war effort will be an 


added incentive to the management and employees of 


AND... 


THE WARD PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1523 EAST 45TH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


and better equipment for the men who are doing the 


fighting. While yesterday WARD Antennas were acces- 


sories for pleasure, today they are implements of War. 


extra equipment and making it 
available to all motorists in the 
Pike’s Peak area. 

The only alternative would have 
been to send the buses 72 miles 
away to Denver, with the prospect 
of reducing service on its already 
over-crowded lines longer. 

With the modern and speedy 
sand blasting machine standing. 
ready for all emergencies, it was 
possible for the Daniels shop to 
drastically reduce the time in- 
volved in the operation, so that 
now it is merely a matter of min- 
utes before an old surface is ready 
for a new coat of paint, compared 
with the long, tedious hours of 
sanding by hand formerly re- 
quired. There is a special drying 
room where heated and filtered air 
is used, and many other modern 
features. 


35 Are Added 
To Membership 
Of MEWA 


CHICAGO. — Thirty-five new 
members were admitted to mem- 
bership in Motor & Equipment 
Wholesalers Assn. eat the recent 
directors meeting. Applications 
from several others received too 
fate for action at that time are 
now pending. 

Announcing these additions, the 
association said that it brings the 
total of new members admitted 
thus far during 1944 up to 61, put- 
ting membership at the highest 
point in its history. 

“Motor & Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn. membership now consists of 
the largest number of representa- 
tive automotive wholesalers ever 
banded together for cooperative 
endeavor in the advancement of 
their businesses,” the association 
said. “Its growth in membership 
is particularly significant since the 
association consists only of auto- 
motive wholesalers and also be- 
cause present members in a given 
area in effect compose the mem- 
bership committee on applications 
from that area.” 

Following are the previously un- 
reported new members admitted 
during the current year: 

Auto Supply & Equipment Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Bailey Auto Sup- 
ply Co., Portland, Me.; Battery 
Sales & Equipment Co., Brooklyn; 
J. Burdman Auto Parts, Kirksville, 
Mo.; Canton Hardware Co., Can- 
ton, O.; County Motor Products, 
Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y.; W. E. 
Davis Co., Providence, R. I.; Don’s, 
Inc., New Bedford, Mass.; Eastern 
Auto Parts Co. Inc. Malden, 
Mass.; Fargo Motor Supply, Inc., 
Fargo, N. D.; Fulton, Conway & 
Co., Louisville; Garage & Auto 
Supply Co., Inc., Boston; Globe 
Motorists Supply Co., Inc. Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Keystone Machine 
Co., Reading, Pa.; Link’s, Danville, 
Va.; Mack Boring & Parts Co, 
Newark; Mac’s Auto Parts Co., 
Wilmington, N. C.; Mellor’s Auto 
Parts, Providence, R. IL; R. L 
Mitchell, Inc., Auburn, Me.; Moore- 
field Battery & Parts Co., Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Motor Inn Auto 
Supply, Pampa, Tex.; Motor Car 
Supply Co. of Seattle, Seattle; 
Motor Parts Corp., Richmond, 
Va.; Motor Tire Service Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; National Auto- 
motive Parts, Woodstock, IIL; 
Paramore Motor Supply Co., Dun- 
can, Okla.; Pawtucket Auto Supply 
Co., Pawtucket, R. IL; Reliable 
Motor Supply Co., Grand Rapids; 
Rudolph & West Co., Washington; 
Sanel Auto Parts Co., Concord, 
N. H.; E. B. Shipley Co., Frederick, 
Md.; J. J. Stangel Hdwe. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis.; Teague Auto 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Thorpe Automotive Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Joseph Woodwell Co, 
Pittsburgh. 


Trailer Tax 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—City Council 
passed last week an emergency ordi- 
nance imposing an annual license of 
$10 on each trailer unit and clamping 
tighter sanitary regulations upon the 
movable homes. The new ordinance, 
effective at once, provides the trailer 
units must be spaced at least 10 feet 
apart and must be provided with 
covered refuse cans. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps— 
crush the Axis, 
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Debunking Gas.Dreams 


Standard of Indiana Says Improvements 


Will Be 


DETROIT.—Debunking specula- 
tion over 100-octane gasoline for 
postwar cars that would get 50 to 
100 miles from a gallon, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana said in a recent 
pamphlet that postwar gasoline 
should be whatever gasoline post- 
war engines can utilize most effi- 
ciently. 


“In other words,” the company 
said, “it should be as good a gaso- 
line as may be needed to make 
postwar engines perform satisfac- 
torily—but not a better gasoline. 


“To provide a better gasoline 
than needed would involve ineffi- 
cient use of our petroleum re- 
™ sources and unnecessary cost to 
the manufacturer—with no off- 
setting benefit to the consumer.” 

While it was asserted that re- 
finer can provide better gasoline 
when it becomes’ economically 
practicable to use it, the company 
pointed out that there is as yet no 
prospect of need immediately after 
the war of a very much better 
gasoline than was available before 
the war, 

“Automobile manufacturers have 
indicated rather clearly,” Standard 
said, “that the first postwar cars 
will be basically the 1942 models. 
The demand for gasoline substan- 
tially higher in antiknock rating 
will develop only as new engines, 
capable of using it advantageously, 
are built.” 

Standard said that what seems 
most likely to happen is that after 
the war the superior gasoline from 
new catalytic cracking units, much 
of which is now going into avia- 


Paint Industry 
Looks Ahead 


To Postwar 


WASHINGTON. — Reconversion 
offers no problems to the paint 
industry, the postwar planning 
committee of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association 
said in a bulletin issuer last week. 


“We will not be delayed by the 
necessity for retooling when the 
green light flashes on. Any lag 
will be occasioned by lack of raw 
materials or containers, slowness 
of our biggest customers in get- 
ting started, our own lack of 
energy in promoting the sale of 
our products.” 


During the war, resourcefulness 
and ingenuity in reformulation 
have performed miracles, so it isn’t 
likely, the bulletin adds, that the 
industry will be stumped in post- 
war. 

The bulletin is in the form of a 
second letter to the inimitable Mr. 
Jonathan D. Wigglesworth, fic- 
tional paint manufacturer who rep- 
resents all paint manufacturers. 
He is warned: “Big Chief Hot Com- 
petition will be out with his braves 
for your scalp.” The “braves on 
the warpath” in this instance are 
illustrated to be competitive mate- 
rials and they, Wigglesworth is 
reminded, will be “rarin’ to go.” 

“Thank your lucky stars that 
they will be, J. D.” the letter con- 
tinues, “for in that up-and-at-’em 
spirit—in that great effort on their 
part to expend their businesses 
profitably, to increase production, 
to make more and better jobs—is 
the very fiber and sinew of our 
great national asset .. . free enter- 
prise. And while you’re breathing 
a silent prayer of thankfulness for 
the competition of your competi- 
tors, oat up your sleeves, brother, 
and get busy! It all adds up to this: 
we’ve got to do a whale of a lot of 
hard-hitting sales promotion—indi- 
vidually and cooperatively. 


Aro Plant Gets 
Second Star 


BRYAN, O.—The Aro Equipment 
Corp. plant here has been awarde¢@ 
a second white star for its Army- 
Navy E Production-award flag, it 
was announced last week by J. C. 
Markey, president. 

Aro’s Cleveland plant was re- 
cently awarded a white star for 
its E flag. 


Gradual 


tion gasoline, will be available for 
motor fuel blends. 

“It will be utilized to improve 
the antiknock performance of the 
motor gasoline supply as demand 
requires,” Standard said. “There 
may be some improvements also in 
starting quality and smoothness of 
operation generally. 


“Working together, the automo- 
tive industry and the petroleum 
industry will no doubt in time de- 
velop distinctly better engines and 
better motor fuels. But the process 
may be expected to be gradual and 
evolutionary rather than sudden 
and _ revolutionary immediately 
after the war.” 


MARKING THE DOOR of the coffee 
shep operated for employes of Frank 
Battles, Inc., Pontiac dealer in Newton, 
Mass., is the advice: “‘A Clean Spot, 
Keep It That Way.” At the door is 
Mrs. Frank Knowlton,. bookkeeper. 
Says Battles: ‘‘I believe this free coffee 
cee helps all of us do our jobs 
better.”’ 


Hydrovac Goes 


To Home Front 


SOUTH BEND. — A_ complete 
nationwide promotional and educa- 
tional program to announce avail- 
ability of a new Hydrovac power- 
braking system (for critically 
needed replacements on essential 
home-front vehicles is being set in 
motion here by the Bendix Prod- 
ucts division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., it was announced last week 
by Frank B. Willis, automotive 
sales director. 


First new battle-proved automo- 
tive equipment unit to be made 
available generally as an aid to 
vital homefront transportation, the 
Bendix Hydrovac combines all the 
elements of vacuum power braking 
into a_ single, compact, _ self- 
contained unit, Willis stated. 

The campaign is designed to an- 


nounce to owners of war-essential 
trucks, truck-tractors and buses 
that the new vacuum power brak- 
ing units can now be delivered 
under proper priority regulations, 
it was explained by S. V. Hard- 
ing, Bendix Products advertising 
manager. 


" 
Ford of Canada 
Names Henry Il 

WINDSOR.—Henry Ford II, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Ford 
Motor Co., was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., at a directors’ meet- 
ing, it was announced last week. 
Ford has been a director of the 
Canadian company since April. His 
father, Edsel Ford, was chairman 


of the board at the time of his 
death last year. 


RIGHT NOW — TODAY... you can get plenty of SUPER PYRO anti-freeze. 
And you can get it in quantities that will keep you in the anti-freeze 
business. But you should get your supply NOW. For anything can 
happen overnight...and often does. So don’t put it off...put it in stock! 
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ANTI-FREEZE | 


SUPER PYRO will be advertised to motorists in strong newspaper, 
outdoor poster, and magazine advertising. Motorists in ever-increasing 
numbers are hearing of the low first cost and long-lasting qualities of 
SUPER PYRO. They will get it from you if you get your SUPER PYRO NOW. 
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Girls Run Parts Dept. 


Of Spokane Dealer 


SPOKANE.—Hull-Rodell Motors 
Inc. (De Soto-Plymouth) is very 
proud of its parts department. 

It could be because the depart 
ment was moved a while back t 
larger quarters adjoining the new 
car showroom, where it shows of 
to much better advantage. 

Or it could be because the in 
ventory has been steadily ex 
tended until it now includes nearly 
twice as many items as it did a 
year ago. 


Plomb Awarded 
Second Star 


LOS ANGELES.—Winning of the 
Army-Navy production award for 
the third consecutive period is an- 
nounced by the Plomb Tool Co. 

Evidenced by the addition of a 
second White Star to the original 
E flag issued in April, 1943, this 
latest award represents recognition 
of meritorious services on the pro- 
duction front for more than 18 
months. 


100% Pennsylvania 


At Its Finest 


But actually, it is proud because 
of the good-looking, up-and-coming 
pair of young women who run it. 
And they really run it, make no 
mistake. 

Well over a year ago Mary Died- 
rich came to work for Hull-Rodell, 
supposedly as a clerk in the parts 
department, but a series of per- 
sonnel changes hit the place like 
a storm and when she reported one 
morning she found she was “head 
man.” Mary took over and to this 
day she is the parts manager. And 
the boss isn’t looking for a man 
to take the job over, either. 

“Her work was so satisfactory 
we started looking for another girl 
to become her assistant, and we 
found one worthy of the title in 
the person of Ida Olson,” Presi- 
dent Paul Hull told Arnold Read- 
ing, De Soto regional manager. 
“The girls actually run the depart- 
ment by themselves. They do the 
ordering, handle the customers at 
the counter, pass parts to the shop. 
maintain the inventory control 
system, carry on the parts depart- 
ment correspondence. 


“Not only is the management of 
the department more orderly, bu*. 
the housekeeping is infinitely im: 
proved. The parts room looks 
neater and more decorative tha 
ever before. The mechanics and 
customers seem to enjoy coming 
to the counter, but the girls suc- 
ceed in maintaining a strictly 
businesslike atmosphere.” 


Clouser Given 
Muskegon Post 


MUSKEGON, Mich.— Walter A. 
Clouser has joined Muskegon Pis- 
ton Ring Co. as sales and service 
engineer. He will 
make his head- 
quarters in the 
company’s Detroit 
office. 

Clouser has had 
31 years of ex- 
perience in the 
automotive field. 
After 13 years in 
engine rebuilding 
and_ service, he 
entered manufac- 
turing. For the 
past 18 years he 
has been connected with Wilkening 
Mfg. Co.—first as salesman, later 
as division manager, and more re- 
cently as sales manager. 


W.A. Clouser 


Veedol Motor Oil is doing two things for 


automobile dealers. 


This fine oil provides a profitable line of 


merchandise to help dealers keep going 


while whole goods are scarce. 


And the obvious quality of Veedol helps 


dealers to build a large list of satisfied cus- 


tomers—customers whose loyalty and con- 


fidence will be extremely valuable later on. 


It’s true there will be millions of buyers 


waiting when new cars and trucks can again 


be manufactured without restriction. 


But 


there may be new manufacturers in the 


field. Certainly there will be as many new 


dealers as can obtain franchises to handle 


old or new lines. 


The opportunity to handle merchandise that 


brings immediate earnings and provides in- 


surance for the future is something every 


dealer should investigate. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO. 


New York - Tulsa 


Detroit - 
Minneapolis - 
Atlanta 


Chicago - 


San Francisco 


Indianapolis 


Kansas City 


Made by the World’s Largest Refiners of Pennsylvania Oils 
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A Million Since Pearl Harbor... 
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CLOSE-UP of Weaver dual-post lifts used by Cruse-Crawford as “back 


savers” for mechanics. 


All-Out Service Business 


Pays Off for Cruse-Crawford 


(Continued from Page 34) 


mechanics whom they know and 

help to draw them into the or- 

ganization. This connection is 
also helpful in meshing new 
employes into the organization. 

The company has worked closely 

with the draft boards and other 

dealers in getting blanket defer- 
ments for badly needed me- 
chanics. 

A service club meeting is held 
once monthly with dinner followed 
by around-the-table discussion of 
service problems. The service per- 
sonnel conducts the meeting and 
does the talking, and out of these 
“huddles” come numerous sugges- 
tions for improving service. The 
company is also headquarters for 
the meeting of Studebaker Service 
Clubs for all North Alabama. 

As the company advertises, its 
service shop is one of the best de- 
partmentalized and one of the most 
inclusive as to types of work done 
to be found in its territory. In addi- 
tion to standard departments, the 
firm has divisions for upholstery, 
blacksmith, machine shop and 
woodwork, 


High Average 


The company has an average 
repair order of $18.10, breaking 
down into $11.86 for labor and $6.24 
for parts. This is partly explained 
by the large amount of body build- 
ing on truck, buses and passenger 
cars. 

In fact, the concern had to build 
a number of stalls around a large 
paved concourse in order to take 
care of the large number of heavy 
motor units in process of being 
overhauled. The company farms out 
nothing. As an example, it does all 
type of upholstery work. If it 
doesn’t have a rug to fit a car, it 
cuts one from stock. If it doesn’t 
have a cushion, it makes one. Even 
a good many parts are made in 
the machine and blacksmith shops. 

Equipment in the shop includes 
a battery of Weaver lifts, so that 
various operations may be per- 
formed on cars without stooping. 
These lifts are very popular with 
the mechanics and are in use 
throughout the day. A tool room 
with an attendant in charge issues 
special tools and equipment as 
needed by the mechanics. The shop 
is fluorescent lighted and the floors 


are repainted and stripped every 
days. 

A breakdown record of all 
service operations is kept, show- 
ing the production record to 
date, also the percentage of 
work done on each make of car. 
Heads of service departments are 
given their own production fig- 
ures and encouraged to think of 
themselves as independent busi- 
ness men. Thus the head of the 
lubrication department can take 
pride in the fact that he has a 
$25,000 per year business. 

Although crowded with work, 
Cruse-Crawford has continued its 
good-will program. Three drivers 
are available to drive customers 
to their offices or deliver cars to 
them after they have been repaired. 
These drivers are also kept busy 
moving cars from one department 
to the other and spotting them on 
the lot after repairs are com- 
pleted. Direct mail matter is kept 
moving out of the shop daily. One 
of these mailing pieces was in the 
form of a check-chart, whereby 
the customer could check himself 
as to how well he was taking care 
of his car which, it was pointed 
out, “must last for the duration.” 

In the way of war activities this 
concern’s service has been out- 
standing. It filled out more than 
6,000 certificates of necessity for 
truck owners and drivers and at 
one time employed four men ex- 
clusively for this work. It ‘fur- 
nished the facilities and the men 
to train women as drivers for the 
Red Cross Motor Corps, classes 
being held in the shop. It canvassed 
Jefferson County in cooperation 
with the Studebaker truck place- 
ment plan, that is helping to get 
vital trucks into the hands of those 
needing them worst. 

Inspects Truck Tires 

Now the company operates on its 
own lot the Central Truck Tire In- 
spection Service for the OPA in 
the Birmingham district. 

Officers of Cruse-Crawford Co. 
and responsible for its manage- 
ment are J. D. Kirkpatrick, presi- 
dent; Jones; L. M. Johnston, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and J. J. Burks, 
superintendent of service. 
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For Future Service 


Expansion of Facilities in Rural Areas 
Is Cited as Evidence 


KERMAN, Calif—Expansion of 
dealer service facilities in rural 
sections as well as in industrial 
centers to meet the demands for 
maintaining essential transporta- 
tion in wartime provides best evi- 
dence of the growing tendency of 
automobile dealers really to get 
into the service business on a per- 
manent and thoroughly organized 
basis not only for the duration, but 
in the postwar period. 


For example, the Sims Motor Co., 
Chevrolet dealer here in the 
heart of the fertile San Joaquin 
Valley, recently enlarged its serv- 
ice department and installed a 


Tires Serviced 
While Workers 
Keep Producing 


AKRON. — Systematic tire  in- 
spection and_ servicing—provided 
for war workers while they are at 
their jobs—is not only conserving 
tires, but also substantially reduc- 
ing man-hour losses due to tardi- 
ness, absence and accidents in 
large war plants, according to rub- 
ber industry Officials here. 


Typical of tire life-prolonging re- 
sults being achieved is the record 
made at the Jack & Heintz plants 
in Cleveland. There, from last No- 
vember to April, the percentage 
of employes’ tires needing recap- 
ping dropped from 32.7 to 18.3 per- 
cent, and the number of new tires 
needed by employes declined from 
7 to 1.1 percent, reported John T. 
Staker, manager of the B. F. Good- 
rich tire conservation service de- 
partment. 


Staker said that the “tire con- 
sultant” service, widely used by 
operators of large fleets of trucks 
and buses, is being increasingly 
utilized by war plants to help safe- 
guard employes’ tires. The plan 
provides for systematic inspection 
by trained specialists of tires, of 
conditions in garages or parking 
areas and mechanical irregularities 
in vehicles that might cause tire 
failure, the checking of air pres- 
sure, advice On scrap disposal and 
other features. 


Staker said that the conserva- 
tion program at the Jack & Heintz 
plants was started more than a 
year ago and that his department 
has worked in close cooperation 

ith the Cleveland company’s offi- 
cials and transportation committee. 
This service, he said, is now recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding 
programs of its type. 


In a recent report from the 
Cleveland office of the Army Air 
Forces, the Jack & Heintz tire and 
car conservation and maintenance 
plan was cited as a model for 
Army Air Forces contractors in 
setting up similar programs to as- 
sist employes in maintaining es- 
sential automotive transportation, 
Staker said. 


Brown Promoted 


By Brake Shoe 


NEW YORK.— Appointment of 

tuart F. Brown as director of ex- 
ports was announced by the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co. last week. 
Brown, who has been in charge of 
the company’s priorities depart- 
ment since June, 1941, replaces 
John W. DeLind jr.,; who is now 
export manager of the Crosley 
Corp. 

Before joining Brake Shoe, 
Brown was associated with Mein- 
hard Greeff & Co., Inc., Marshall 
Field & Co., manufacturing divi- 
sion, and the Kellogg Co. He has 
recently completed a market sur- 
vey trip to Mexico and plans to 
visit Central and South America 
.n the near future. 


New Warehouse 


KANSAS CITY.—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. has increased its ware- 
house facilities here by leasing a 
building containing 30,000 square feet 
of space at the northeast corner of 
31st St. and Robert Gillham Rd. This 
building will supplement the com- 
pany’s warehouse at 20th and Main Sts. 


AN Want Ads cost little—get results— 
why not use ‘em? See inside backcover. 


complete new and spacious parts 
department in order adequately to 
maintain the trucks that are haul- 
ing food and the passenger cars 
needed by essential workers. 


On a specially constructed bal- 
cony in the new parts department 
are stored all bulky parts which 
formerly occupied a _ considerable 
portion of the service floor. Four 
stalls for mechanical maintenance 
work have been laid out in the 
space thus salvaged. 


Enlargement of the service shop, 
construction of the parts depart- 
ment as well as the building of a 
new body department, with special 
modern lighting equipment, and a 
new tool room with storage bins 
and cabinets all was accomplished 
in two weeks. It was necessary to 
hire only one outside carpenter to 
help carry out the whole program. 

“The expansion program was 
something I had in mind for sev- 
eral years,” said Bill Sims, “but it 
seemed to be one of those things 
the average dealer never gets 
around to do.” 


“So Its Too Big! But 


Geisey Resumes Work 


On Studebaker Accounts 
SOUTH BEND.—D. F. Geisey 
has rejoined the staff of Stude- 
baker’s national accounts division, 
Cc. H. Wondries, director, an- 
nounced recently. 
Geisey, who has had many years’ 


“Yesterday” there was no Chicago Sun. America’s second 
biggest market started the day's work with only one morn- 


ing newspaper. 


Today, Chicago is very much a two morning-newspaper 


town. 


Today, well over 300,000 Chicagoans who can get 
The Sun under today’s limitations, comprise a live and 
responsive market . . . won to The Sun by its clear, clean, 
competent coverage of the news. 


For The Sun is staffed by some of the top-flight talent 
in the field . . . crack foreign newsmen like Kuh, Angly, 
Knickerbocker and Fodor, to mention just a few .. . vet- 
eran national men like Timmons, O’Neal and Gridley in 
one of the country’s largest Washington bureaus . . . on 
the editorial home front by men like Lasch and Smothers. 
Sun news services include the great United Press, Reuters 
of England, the North American Newspaper Alliance, and 


more... 


Yes, The Sun is geared to do a big-time morning news- 
paper job in Chicago—and it’s doing it, now, today. 


experience working with national 
fleet accounts, has been assigned 
to Studebaker’s national accounts 
eastern region. He first came with 
Studebaker in 1940 and resigned 
last fall to enter another business 
venture. 


Pete Wembhoff’s Fourth Dimension 
offers news of advertising. 
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Mechanics Win 


Point in Suit 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.— Mechanics 
working on mechanical parts of 
trucks used in interstate commerce 
come under provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and not under 
regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it was held 
here recently by Federal District 
Court Judge Shackelford Miller. 

Judge Miller overruled a motion 
of attorneys for Huber & Huber 
Motor Express, Inc., to dismiss an 
action of James K. Keeling and 
six other mechanics seeking over- 
time payments amounting to ap- 
proximately $1,193 for each worker. 
The workmen's suits allege the 
overtime is due since 1939 under 
the federal wage-hour law. 


Bolo Heads Detroit's 


Chevrolet Dealers 

DETROIT.—At a meeting last 
week, Bob Bolo was elected presi- 
dent of the Detroit Chevrolet Deal- 
ers Assn. Other officers are Harold 
Marsh, vice-president, and Howard 
Stock, secretary-treasurer. 

City directors are Hanley Daw- 
son, P. S. Grissom and Don Homer; 
suburban directors, H. Munroe and 
Ed Rinke. 


*‘Tomorrow,’’ this Sun market will swing a big vote in 
deciding the makes of motor cars to be bought in and 


around Chicago. 


Remember these two new facts that are true in Chicago 
today, and will be truer than ever tomorrow: 


1. Automotive advertisers need The Sun in any newspaper 
combination to cover Chicago completely, economically and 


efficiently. 


2. By using The Sun alone they can make a big impact against 
America’s No. 2 market with a relatively small expenditure. 


CHICAGO’S MORNING TRUTHpaper | 


THE CHICAGO SUN 


400 W. Madison St., Chicego 


National Representatives: 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY e CHICAGO: 360 North Michigan Ave., NEW YORK: 230 Park Ave. 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, St. Louis, San Francisco 


NEWSPAPERS GET 


IMMEDIATE ACTION 


250 Park Ave., New York 
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Dealer to Maker 


Monarch Agency in Indianapolis Wins 
War-Production - Award 


INDIANAPOLIS. — An outstand- 
ing example of an _ automobile 
dealer who turned to the manufac- 
ture of war materials as cars be- 
came short is that of Monarch 
Motor Co., Buick agency here. Two 
years ago, despite a complete lack 
of tools or machine-shop experi- 
ence, the company diverted much 
of its service space to war pur- 
poses. 

Since 1933 the company has been 
well known to the local Buick 
buying public. But in 1942 when its 
president, William R. Krafft, de- 
termined to enter the industrial 


building. Then assigning his own 
shop mechanics to reconditioning 
and setting up the newly purchased 
machinery, he started out for the 
first business that would send the 
new company, Monarch Engineer- 
ing Corp., on its way. 

And to date, two years later, the 
company has manufactured and 
shipped 250,000 pieces of machined 
castings to many major war-pro- 
duction firms, including Allison and 
Delco-Remy divisions of General 
Motors; Stewart-Warner; Universal 
Gear; RCA-Victor division and 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Columbus 


field, production of new cars had_| plant. 


stopped, remaining stocks were 
sold under rationing certificates 
and it appeared that the retail au- 
tomobile man had but small place 
in a wartime economy. 

However, finding first a small 
shop that had been equipped to 
repair farm implements Krafft 
bought and moved the equipment 
to his used-car _ reconditioning 


Promise 


(Continued from Page 34) 

in the postwar era until the re- 
converted automotive industry 
will have caught up with the 
veritable mountain of pent-up de- 
mand which it will face immedi- 
ately upon the successful con- 
clusion of the war.” 

At the time the United States 
entered the war, McDougal said, 
the number of motor vehicles seven 
years old and older was approxi- 
mately 6,000,000, or a little less than 
a third in that age category today. 
The extra strains of hard usage 
with some and the ravages of neg- 
lect with others have served, he 
said, to intensify the urgency of 
repair needs when the emergency 
will have ended. 


The company received the Army- 
Navy award last week, the first 
presented to any automobile dealer 
in Indiana, and as far as Krafft 
knows, the third presented to any 
auto dealer in the country. 

To Krafft the outstanding feature 
of the production achievement is 
that a small nucleus of veteran 
Monarch men could so quickly 
learn industrial production 
methods. Among them were Earl 
Frost, a former racing car me- 
chanic in the used-car department, 
and Rudy Steffen, the shop tester; 
Kenneth Highly, service superin- 
tendent, who became shop superin- 
tendant, and Delmar Godfrey, ma- 
chine reconditioner. Everett Har- 
mening now is general shop sup- 
erintendent. 

“These men, together with three 
Monarch Motor mechanics were 
the personnel of Monarch engineer- 
ing when we got under way,” 
Krafft said. 

Krafft became sales manager 
and had to convince skeptical firms 
that an auto dealer could make 
parts to the exacting requirements 
of quality and on time. 

Monarch now has more business 
on its books than at any time 
since the company was organized. 


Engineered to Help You Keep 
Vital Cars and Trucks on the Job 


Build up your maintenance business with 
lubricants not only engineered to keep 
cars and trucks on the full-time working 
list—but supported by merchandising 
plans engineered to keep this profitable 
business coming back to you! Use 
AMALIE Lubricants—a complete line 
for correct service at every vital lubrica- 
tion point—produced by the refiners of 
AMALIE Pennsylvania Motor Oil. 


AMALIE DIVISION 

L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 

88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Southwestern Distributors : 

Sonneborn Bros., Dallas, Texas. 


eee 


See your AMALIE Dis- 
tributor for timely new sales 
helps, or write Dept. AN 


Now More Than Ever—It’s AMALIE First 
...» Because AMALIE Lasts 


REFINERIES: PETROLIA, PA., AND FRANKLIN, 


PA. « PLANT: NUTLEY, N. J. 


EXICO CITY 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides swift, daily service to these impor- 
tant Mexican cities. Please make reservations well in advance. 


Call the nearest American Airlines Office 


AMERICAN AIRLINES %. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


Forty-six persons are employed. 

“We got into this business as a 
war-emergency measure in the in- 
terest of providing work for our 
people who had been with us for a 
number of years and to do our bit 
in war production,” Krafft added. 
“But when the war is over and 
new cars appear again, you'll find 
us right back in our old business 
—selling Buicks that will keep for 
us our reputation of Indiana’s 
largest Buick dealer.” 


Dealer Finds 


Customers Want 
Complete Jobs 


CHILLIWACK, B. C.—Days of 
eliminating portions of car repairs 
from overhaul jobs have gone, ac- 
cording to L. Keith, service man- 
ager of Cherry Motors. He points 
out that in prewar days a customer 
would bring his car in and get the 
most urgent repairs done, often 
leaving less immediate matters to 
be attended to later. 

Today with a combination of 
more money in circulation and a 
realization of the need for keeping 
cars in proper repair, all necessary 
work is ordered by most customers. 

In cases where this is not done 
Cherry Motors have adopted the 
policy of advising the customer of 
any additional work needed anéd 
urging him to have it attended to. 
This policy has not been adopted 
for the sale of developing business, 
but rather for the convenience of 
both the customer and the firm. 


Keith points out that it is in the 
interest of the customer to have 
even the smallest repairs attended 
to so that his car may be kept in 
perfect condition, while it is much 
more convenient for the firm, in 
most cases, to have all work done 
on a car at the same time. 

Commercial vehicles get priority 
at this service department, making 
it necessary to conduct a little 
educational work to satisfy the 
passenger car owners. 

The management never loses an 
opportunity to mention to custom- 
ers in casual conversation that 
things are very busy around the 
service department, and that under 
government orders essential ve- 
hicles have right of way. In this 
way, long before the customer is 
ready to send a car in for repairs 
he has been convinced that he 
must take his turn. 


Truck Industry 
Expects to Fill 
°44. CivilianQuota 


NEW YORK. — Contrary to 
earlier reports, the truck industry 
expects to fill its 1944 quota of 
101,000 trucks for essential civilian 
use, C. T. Ruhf, president of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., said last week. 

The civilian truck total was 
raised to 101,000 from 88,000 follow- 
ing recent cutbacks in military 
truck production. The cutback, 
spread over the entire industry, 
was greater than the subsequent 
increase in the civilian truck quota. 

During the first four months of 
this year, the industry produced 
18,039 trucks for civilian use and 
more than 200,000 trucks and truck 
tractors for the armed services. 
The slim civilian production for 
the four-month period seemed to 
foreshadow a grave disparity be- 
tween the assigned quota of 88,000 
at that time and the actual num- 
ber that would be produced, the 
Mack executive said. 

The present military cutback and 
others that can be anticipated as 
the European war progresses are 
expected to leave the industry with 


sufficient production capacity to]sse 


meet a quota even greater than 
the new 101,000 ODT allotment for 
civilian use. 


Edison Co. Leases 


Morristown Plant 

NEW YORK.—Negotiations have 
been completed by Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., for the leasing of the 
plant formerly occupied by the U. 


S. Hammered Piston Ring Co. at}. 


which will be 
for the pro- 


Morristown, N. J., 
utilized immediately 
duction of war materials, it was 
anneunced last week by K. G. 
Berggren, vice-president and man- 
ager of the special products divi- 
sion. 


Occupies New Building 


SERVICE SECTIO. 


wuual 


THIS FIVE-STORY building has just been occupied by Walton Motors, Inc 


(Chrysler-Plymouth) in Chicago. 
space; first 
and third floors to used cars; 
to body, fender and paint operations. 


LUBRICATION 
new building in Chicago. Earl H 
center of the picture in a white coat. 


Minn. Mining 
Promotes Two 


ST. PAUL.—L. F. Weyand, gen- 
eral sales manager of adhesive 
products for the Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., recently announced the 
appointment of J. E. Johnson as 
sales manager of adhesive products 
in the Eastern division with head- 
quarters in the company’s New 
York office at 155 Sixth Ave., and 
C. T. Bloom as sales manager of 
adhesive products, Detroit. 


Prices 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Region Region Region 
A B c 


Cc 2 Linon. 

C34C 7P —. ‘ : 
Cac Limous 

C34C Station Ww agon SP. 
C34C Station Wagon, 9P. 
C36N Town Sedan 
C36N Con. Coupe. ... 


. 1735 


S10C Sedan, 7P.. 
$10C Limousine. . 
LiNcoLN” 
Lincoln-Zephyr 3P Cpe... . 75 
Lincoln-Zephpr Con. Cpe. . 23 
Lincoln-Zephyr Club Cpe. . 
Lincoln-Zephyr 4D Sed. . . 
Lincoln-Zephyr Cust. 3P 


Lincoin-dephyt C Cust. 4D 
Sedan J 
Lanne. -Zepiivt C ust. Clb. 
Lincoin sont. C oupe.. 
Lincoln 4D Cab Sedan. g 
Lincoln Cust. 4D 8P Sed... 
Lincoln Cust. 4D Limo. . 
PAC KARD” 
-1575 Club 
icine cio Meee 
“1572 Tour. 
1800 


1880 


S Se aioe 3e 2003— 
S Series 2003- 
Sedan. 


S Series 2003—1579 Con. 


1960 
2050 
2165 
2270 
2045 
2145 


—1562 Tour. 
1970 


2090 
2195 


S Sertes 200! 5—1571 Tour. 


Sedar 
Ss Series 2005—— ‘1 570 Tour. 
Limousine 
8 — —1591 Bus. 


Sedan 
S Series 2005— 1690 Bus 
Limousine. 
8 Series 2006—1525 Club 


1522 Tour. 


1965 
2070 
2145 


2220 


Sedan 222 
8 Series 2006 
2300 
4250 


2985 


Sedan 2225 
S Series 2006—1529 Darrin 
Con. Victoria 175 
S Series 2007— 1532 Formal 
Sedan. . 2910 
S Series 2007— 1542 Tour 
. 2430 
7—894 Rollson 
t 4405 


2505 


‘ 4480 
S Series 2008— 1551 Tour 
Sedan 

S Series 2008 
Limousine 

8 Series 2008 ons pernen 
Town Car A 

5 Series 2008— 15 2T Leb 


ie xi 2500 2575 
1550 Tour 


2600 2680 


44585 4565 


Selan 4955 5030 
5S Series 2008— 1520 Leb 
Limousine FI95 5235 


The buildin 
‘floor devoted to sales, general offices and quic 
fourth floor to service shop, and fifth floor 


has 70,000 square feet of 
service; second 


DEPARTMENT on the ground floor of Walton Motors’ 
eeter, service manager, is standing in th 
All service jobs are received on this floor. 


AUTOMOBILES? 


DEALERS 


Opportunity 
for 


Profitable 
Turnover 
‘“‘Kver-Ready”’ 
Portable Milker 


Farm Labor Shortage 
has created tremendous 
demand for Portable 
Milking Machines. 


Territories Granted 


Our representative will call for 
free demonstration. 


Dairy Supply Co. 
$81 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
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SERVICE SECTION 


ew All-Plastic Goggles 
Offered by MSA 


New all-plastic goggles, Looks, 
have been announced by Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh. 
Looks goggles, featuring light 
weight, wide vision and comfort, 
are suitable for both men and 
women, and provide comfortable, 
durable protection for the eyes, 
according to MSA. 

Designed with individual eye 
cups molded to fit the facial con- 
tours, Looks goggles provide a 
close yet comfortable seal around 
the eye orbits. Large “aviation- 
type” lenses afford a wide, unob- 
structed angle of vision. 

* * * 


MEWA Offers Aid 


On Catalog Planning 


CHICAGO.— Motor & Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Assn., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, has 
just issued a booklet, “Planning 
of Your Salesmen’s Catalogs” de- 
signed to assist wholesalers in 
setting up their present catalog 
material to better advantage. 

In this booklet, the association 
presents a result-proven system 
of catalog setup whereby the 
wholesaler can condense and at 
the same time simplify the hand- 
ling of present day catalog ma- 
terial for use by both outside 


salesmen and countermen. 
* * * 


Twin Skylux Back 
On Curtis List 


Since restrictions on the use of 
metal in fluorescent lighting units 
have been relaxed by WPB, Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., 6135 W. 65th St., 
Chicago 38, is once again able to 
ee the famous Twin Sky- 
ux. 

Skylux can be mounted either 
individually or in continuous rows, 
with or without a stem hanger. It 
is used with two 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps. 

* * * 


New Metallizing Gun 


Designed for Speed 


Metallizing Engineering Co., 
Inc., announces the introduction 
of the METCO Type 8E metal- 
lizing gun, especially engineered 
for high-speed spraying of low 
melting point metals. Rates of 
deposition, in pounds per hour, 
include zinc, 40; tin, 70; lead, 110; 
solder, 90, and babbitt, 75, the 
company says. 

Full particulars obtainable 
from the manufacturer, 38-14 
30th St., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., by writing for Bulletin 46. 


CONDITIONING 
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SERVICE TO READERS 


Neate zeke lt teas 


Including Shop Equipment and Tools, Catalogs, Manuals 
and Other Literature of Educational Value 


WITH 3,100 IMPACTS per minute, 
this compressed air planishing machine 
actually ‘irons’? out the wrinkles in 
metal sheets. With the repair shop 
already eo with an air compres- 
sor, the installation of one of these 
versatile air-driven machines becomes 
a logical step toward the fastest and 
most economical method of restoring 
smooth surfaces to metal sheets. 


A NEW FITTING, known as the 
Low Pressure Q-A Fitting, for instru- 
ment and low pressure hydraulic hose 
lines, has just been announced by 
Weatherhead Co., Cleveland. 
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THESE TIPS ON CARE WILL HELP KEEP YOUR SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT IN CONDITION 


FOR LONGER SERVICE 


FOR MORE SUGGESTIONS, CALL YOUR DEVILBISS DISTRIBUTOR 


TO HELP USERS of spray-painting equipment make their present units last 
just as long as possible in the face of wartime shortages, the DeVilbiss Co., 


Toledo, O., 
Illustrations, 


has just 


accompanied by simple 


issued a_ concise, 
directions, 


easy-to-follow 


conditioning table. 
show 


operators the most 


important steps to follow in caring for spray guns, paint cups, hose, trans- 
formers, air compressors, spray booths and exhaust fans. 


Elliott Cites Advantages 
Of Its Unit Drives 


A practical advantage of the 
unit drives manufactured by 
Elliott Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., is their adaptability for use 
on any electric motor, the com- 
pany says. The unit drive may 
be attached instantly to stand- 
ard motor shafts. Thus, an ex- 
tra flexible shaft machine is 
quickly available. 

Extra unit drives in a factory 
or shop make possible auxiliary 
polishing, grinding, cutting and 
finishing tools up to the number 
of motors available. Should other 


WON'T TEAR ‘ROUND CURVES. Even 
on sharp curves, Permacel masking tape 
holds fast. Plenty of crepe and flexibility in 
the backing gives it lots of “stretch,” makes 
curving easy, prevents tearing. 


HANGS ON TIGHT. A special coating 
process protects Permacel against paint sol- 
vents—prevents curling and sagging. Perma- 
cel hangs on tight till the job is finished, 


flexible shaft machines. break 

down, a unit drive can take their 

place until repairs are made 

without interrupting production. 
* * * 


\Microcopy Corp. Cites 


|Engineering Service 

A simple and economical method 
| of condensing and preserving vital 
| records for an indefinite period is 
|announced by Microcopy 
| 2800 Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. 

| The Microcopy Translite Hi-Re- 
duction process is the application 
|of microfilming to engineering 
| drawings, as well as any other 
valuable record. 


The thickness 


Corp., 


New Welding Rod 
Announced by Eutectic 

Zinc base die castings, which are 
normally difficult to repair, can 
now be easily and effectively re- 
claimed with the improved gas 
welding rod 195 that is now being 
marketed by the Eutectic Welding 
Alloys Co., 40 Worth St., New 
York 13, the company says. 


The new rod 195 has a lower 
melting point and a _ still lower 
bonding temperature than the or- 
iginal alloy, which make it easier 
to apply without danger of dam- 
aging the parent metal. 

= > = 
Quick-Coupling Line 
Described by Wiggins 

A new line of quick couplings 
for use on fuel, oil, instrument, and 
air lines on aircraft, and for which 
many marine, automotive § and 
chemical applications have been 
found, has been announced by E. 


B. Wiggins Oil Tool Co., 3424 FE. 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 23. 


The new model incorporates a 
four-way seal of synthetic rubber 
which can be used with either a 
standard O ring or square gasket. 
| It is completely out of the line of 
flow and insures a pressure drop 
| no greater than that in an equal 
| length of tubing. 


NOT TOO THIN—NOT TOO THICK. 


of Permacel is scientifically 


controlled—to prevent paint “build-up.” It’s 
plenty thick to stand the gaff, yet thin 
enough to leave a fine, Sharp edge. 


COMES CLEAN. Because the adhesive 
compound on Permacel is bonded on, this 
masking tape comes off clean—doesn't 
“transfer” on the roll or on the job. 


Permacel avcsking Tate 


Industrial Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


MAKERS OF Texcel Tape 
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THIS IS ONE of the layouts designed by Russ Riley, of Thompson Products. 
station. Boring bars suspended above with balancers. (B) Honing station. 
suspended above with balancers. (D) Second cleaning station. After boring, 
assembly starts here. Caps removed, proper undersize shaft installed, 
flywheel and valve tappets installed here. 
cylinder heads and manifolds. 


The shop has a capacity of 24 to 30 engines in an eight hour day. (A) Engine stands in cylinder-boring 

Hones and electrical drill suspended with balancers. (C) Line-boring station. Line-boring machines 
honing and main bearing operations, stand is pushed into this room for steam cleaning. (E) Final 
caps pulled down with tension wrench to same pressures used at station C. (F) Cam shaft, timing, gear, 
(G) Complete valve assembly here. (H) Install pistons in cylinders and assemble rods to crankshaft. (I) Install oil pan, front cover plate, 
(J) Spray paint engine and push stand out of booth. (O) Operators position. 


Used-Car Dealers Protest 
Warranty-Price Proposal 
Riley says, is not only losing what 


the mechanic earns but what the} DETROIT.— Protests were re- 
operator would have gotten for the| ceived last week by Automotive 
time in view of overhead and in-| News against its editorial, “Lets Be 


for the mechanic to work that he 
will produce more without knowing 
it. Riley points out that in some 
shops mechanics spend half of 
their time hunting up tools or 
parts. The operator in such a shop, 


Designed for Efficiency... 


Network of Rebuilders 
Started by Thompson 


the volume of cars handled by 
new-car dealers, we believe. Abou 
two-thirds of these used-car deal- 


By Robert M. Firilay 
Associate Editor 

CLEVELAND.—Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., started out in January 
to help its jobbers prepare for a 
postwar boom in engine rebuilding 

and found that neither the boom 
nor the jobbers could wait until 
after the war. The boom is here 
now and many of the jobbers are 
ready for it. 

Seeking to improve methods of 
engine rebuilding by auto job- 
bers, Russ G. Riley, service engi- 
neer for Thompson Products, 
launched a program of laying out 
shops on a straight-line produc- 
tion basis for 50 jobbers. In six 
months, 182 layouts have been 
sent to jobbers and Riley is at 
present 75 behind the demand. 
The goal is to have at least two 
jobbers with efficient equipment 
to rebuild engines in every state. 
With manpower short and money 
long, the program is proving of 
immense value now. It costs the 
jobbers $30,000 to $50,000 to set up 
the rebuilding departments in their 
shops, but the business of many of 
the jobbers is up nearly 50 percent. 
And the mechanics are producing 
more without knowing it. 

How It Started 

The Thompson program got its 
start with Riley flat on his back 
in a hospital recovering from an 
operation. With plenty of time to 
add up his observations made on 
a tour in which he discussed the 
automotive outlook with automo- 
tive men throughout this country 
and in Canada, Riley concluded 
that engine rebuilding was made 
to order for the automotive jobber. 

With the lifting of motoring 
restrictions after the war, he 
reasoned, thousands of drivers 


would be afraid to trust their old 

cars. For some time after the 

war, the supply of new cars 
would not be adequate. The 
answer was rebuilding. 

At the same time, thousands of 
veterans of this war are expected 
to set up garages after the war to 
help service the millions of ancient 
vehicles on the road. Nearly every- 
one who discusses postwar small 
business for veterans turns to 
automotive maintenance and re- 
pair. The government is even get- 
ting out a booklet to guide the 
veterans in this respect. 

Since the veterans will start with 
limited facilities, Riley said, they 
will welcome a jobber with an 
engine-rebuilding service to offer. 


Big Truck Market 


Riley, who has devoted much of 
his time in the last 10 years to the 
heavy-duty market, foresees a 
growing business also in truck 
engine rebuilding. 

A jobber with engine-rebuild- 
ing equipment, he says, can go to 
the fleet owner and point out 
that it is foolish for the fleet 
owner to maintain a service shop 
when the jobber can furnish him 
with rebuilt engines which can 
be installed in a comparatively 
short time. Once the arrange- 
ment is perfected, the fleet own- 
er need only employ a single 
mechanic for minor work. 

Riley pointed out that the new 
car distributor is in a similar posi- 
tion to the jobber as far as motor 
rebuilding goes, since a distribu- 
tor with a central rebuilding shop 
could enable 


Efficiency of operation 


his dealers to offer| 
car owners the rebuilding service. | 
is | 


vestment. 


Not only is the shop laid out 
with efficiency of production in 
mind, but Riley has designed 
many devices to facilitate 
straight-line production. One 
such device is a parts horse for 


Consistent, OPA; Weed Out Unfit,” 
which urged that OPA take steps 
“to further protect the interests of 
the buying public by establishing, 
| without doubt or question, the 
| financial responsibility and integ- 
| rity of the dealer who is authorized 


the engine assembly line. It has | to collect the warranty allowance 


compartments for all necessary 
parts in rebuilding. 

Another device is a_ cylinder 
block dolly so designed that the 
cylinder block may be easily trans- | 
ferred to a cylinder boring stand. 
Another is a teardown bench for) 
the cleaning room, with separators. | 


/on used cars.” 


Don W. Farrant, president of the 
Grand Rapids Used Car Dealers’ 
Assn., wrote in part: 

“The used-car dealers of the 
country greatly outnumber the 
new-car dealers. They probably 
handle and recondition many times 
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ers farm out their work and do 
not maintain their own shops... . 


“The thousands of used-car deal- 
ers and independent repair shops 
dependent on them will not thank 
you for trying to burn down the 
barn to kill a few rats. We agree 
that the irresponsible finance-com- 
pany type should be curbed—but 
OPA’s regulation provides a dealer 
shall give adequate evidence as to 
his financial condition. 

“This should do the trick, but if 
it does not, the responsible, repu- 
table used-car dealers of the nation, 
whose numbers are legion, will not 
look with favor on attempts to 
kill them off.” 

Supporting Farrant’s stand, Aus- 
tin Abbott, president of the Atlanta 
Used Car Dealers Assn., wrote that 
“65 percent of established and re- 
liable used-car dealers here do not 
maintain a shop on the lot but do 
have reliable garages to handle our 
repairs and service to customers 
entirely satisfactorily.” 

(Editor’s Note—The objective 
of the editorial was to safeguard 
the public against the fily-by- 
nighters, who plague established 
used-car dealers as much as new- 
car dealers. Note the paragraph: 

(“it is not fair to the buying 
public that these fly-by-nights, 
with only a rented lot or their 
vest pocket as their place of busi- 
ness, should be given the same 
standing under the law as the 
franchised car dealer who has 
thousands of dollars invested in 
his business. .. .” 

(The editorial was not intended 
to imply that OPA should oust 
all used-car dealers who do not 
have repair shops.) 


AN Want Ads cost little—get results— 
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stressed in all of Riley’s layouts.| peyewBER WHEN they used to do it like this? A lot of valuable time 


would feel the urge to travel but His object is to make it so easy’ was wasted in wrestling cylinder heads around orange crates. 
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a AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 
| Civilian Pinch Grows 


As Hope Looms 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
CIVILIANS ARE NOW at last beginning to feel the 
pinch of wartime shortages, and, according to the director 
apf the Office of Civilian Requirements, must expect “a very 
‘thin time of it unless there is an early end to hostilities.” 


We arrive at this stage just as a faint rosy glow shows 
er tae Given Moreen me ——emeeRReaaQQeGY 


a 


_— 


sharp 


a ‘ 
= 
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the form of a few mild moves 
by the WPB relaxing some of its 
restrictions on civilian production. 
These are cautious and _ experi- 

ental and are accompanied by 
assurances that they promise no 
increase in civilian goods 
and that at any time they may be 
canceled out by shifts in the mili- 
ary requirements. But they do 
suggest that the production tide 
is slowly turning. 

Some three weeks ago the WPB 
informed manufacturers that after 
July 1 they could purchase ma- 

chinery, tools and 
. dies for civilian 
output in so far 
as these might 
be obtained out 
of existing sur- 
pluses or could 
be produced with- 
out interfering 
with the war ef- 
fort. At the same 
time, it revoked 
its restrictions 
on the use of 
magnesium and 


fai. 


Uliman 


“aluminum for civilian goods in 


areas where all available man- 
power is not needed for war work. 
And just about a week ago Maury 
Maverick, chairman of the Smaller 

ar Plants Corporation, an- 
nounced a new system of figuring 
quotas for civilian articles, ap- 
proved by the WPB, which will 
allow many small concerns through- 
out the country to acquire enough 

aterials to step up their produc- 
tion rates. 

Thus it would appear that the 
WPB is following its pledge not 
to try to “master-mind” from 
Washington the return to peace- 
time production. It is not seen 
as attempting to set individual 
schedules for individual compa- 
nies or to tell them what to pro- 
duce and when. 

By simply relaxing the controls 
over plant equipment and specific 

aterials as circumstances permit, 
t leaves to the companies initiative 
in developing their own programs. 
t is maintaining all restrictions 
still necessary to protect the war 
industries, and outside of these it 
S Opening the field as rapidly as 
possible to normal business com- 
petition. 

* *¢ * 


A Motoring Promise 


or Postwar Era 

Add to the joys of motoring at 
the wheel of a safe, powerful auto- 

obile when this war is done an- 
other journey from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, this time via the 

ighty Andes. 

A good neighbor far to the south 
as recently completed a difficult 
highway project comparable in 
terms of its own terrain to the 
Trans-Canada highway. After 12 
years of strenuous. construction 
effort, the Government of Peru has 
finished the final section of a 
trunk road across the country 
from Callao on the Pacific coast to 
Pucallpa, a town on the other side 
of the Andes, on the Ucayali river. 
The Ucayali is a tremendous 
ributary of the Amazon, and 
Pucallpa is accessible the year 
ound to ocean-going ships of 3,000 
tons. 

Thus the Atlantic and the 
Pacific are linked by a new line 


~ Of surface communications, and 


a@ new route, a route which will 
make its mark on history, is 
opened all the way across the 
great upper bulge of South 
America. 

Twelve years may seem a long 
time for the building of a high- 
ay, a national project with en- 
thusiastic backing, not much more 
han 500 miles long. But this par- 
ticular highway has had to be 
pushed through previously unex- 


plored and virtually impassable 
territory. Long and comprehen- 
sive surveys had to be made by 
air. 

The Andes had to be conquered; 
at one place the road reaches an 
altitude of 16,500 feet. Heavy 
jungles had to be penetrated with 
wide tracks cleared and left ex- 
posed to the sun for long periods 
before a roadbed could be laid. 
Vast supplies of materials had to 
be obtained to prepare an adequate 
foundation through extensive 
swampy tracts. Innumerable 
ravines had to be bridged. Anda 
careful drainage system had to be 
provided to protect many stretches 


from erosion. 
* * * 


High Export Level 


Likely to Continue 

CAPITAL HIGHLIGHTS AND 
SIDELIGHTS— For the twelfth 
consecutive month, the value of 
merchandise exported from the 
United States exceeded a billion 
dollars in April. . ... Prospects are, 
it is said, that exports will con- 
tinue to hold up at the present high 
level at least as long as the war 
lasts and possibly for .a certain 
period of time afterward. ... 
Associates of Director J. Monroe 
Johnson, of the ODT, now have a 
new nickname for him. Formerly, 
it was “Rowboat.” Now it is said 
to be “Speedboat,” for the reason 
that in the two months he has 
been transportation czar he has 
done a fast job of reorganizing 
and streamlining the agency. All 
railroad problems are now in 
charge of one man—Henry Mc- 
Carthy—and all local and motor 
transport in charge of Guy Rich- 
ardson. Formerly you had to go 
several places to get decisions; 
now answers are Obtainable at one 
place. The latest change is the 
abolition of the administrative of- 
fice. The work has been turned 
over to Joe White, executive of- 
ficer. 

Though its deliberations may 
tend to be heavy and dull with 
technicalities, the monetary con- 
ference now on at Bretton 
Woods is generally regarded here 
as the most significant develop- 
ment of its kind since the start 
of the war, representing as it 
does the first international ef- 
fort to work out a cooperative 
plan for establishing an endur- 
ing, long-range economic basis 
for the next peace. 

Along with the Pentagon and 
other developments of recent years 
in and about Washington, the new 
international air terminal now 
nearing completion at Gravelly 
Point is going to be something to 
see when you come to your na- 
tion’s capital. This airport already 
has become a focal point for world 
air commerce and the breadth of 
its Operation and importance can 
scarcely be realized. . . . Revised 
security regulations now permit 
the Department of Commerce to 
release many figures on the United 
States foreign trade which have 
been withheld from _ publication 
since Pearl Harbor. ...The United 
States, with a potential capacity 
of 300,000 net tons, is by far the 
world’s largest producer of mag- 
nesium while Greater Germany, 
one-time leader, is a poor second 
with 40,000 tons, according to of- 
ficial reports. 


Cabe Brothers Get 


Ford Contract in Ark. 

GURDON, Ark.—The Cabe broth- 
ers, including Horace, Harold and 
Louis, have signed a contract with 
the Ford Motor Co., to operate the 
Ford dealership in the Gurdon area. 

The firm will be known as the 
Gurdon Auto Sales Co. and Perry} 
F. Nelson will be the manager. 
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INCREASED CARE for wounded American soldiers is made possible by 
the new Emergency Mobile Unit, designed in accordance with Army specifica- 


tions for the armed forces by 


Industries, Inc., Long Island City. 


the i. ansible Vehicles division of Hub 
ractically a two-in-one vehicle, is its expandable body 
nerease from the legal maximum width oF 


eature of the Expandmobile unit, 
which permits an 
8 feet for moving on highways 


to a width of 14 feet, 3 inches, when used as an operating room or for other 


purposes. 


HERE LIEUT. Comm. “ee (right) explains to Capt. 


and Gov. Martin operation of t 


om, & 


on 


Van Patten 


e reactometer, one of the devices inside the 
trailer which are used to test drivers. 


--a word in edgewise . . 
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new cars, now at very low levels. 
No accurate data exist as to either 
pre-war or present stocks of used 
cars so this inventory build-up has 
been conservatively estimated at 
1,000,000 cars. 

A major source of sales in most 
years are new car owners and 
those persons who become multi- 
ple-car owners. Over the seven- 
year period ended with 1941, about 
26,400,000 cars and trucks were 
sold in United States. Calculations 
of Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 
indicated that 17,300,000 represent- 
ed replacements, remaining 9,100,- 
000 were sales to new owners or to 
multiple-car owners, an average of 
1,300,000 units of this latter type 
annually. 

* * 

Under normal peace-time condi- 
tions, it seems logical to assume 
that the number of new owners 
would have continued to increase 
at about this pre-war average. 
(Over four-year period from 1923 
to 1926, corresponding average was 
2,330,000.) Thus by 1955, there 
should be _ 18,000,000 more car 
owners than there were in 1941, 
including persons who become mul- 
tiple-car owners. 

Another method of calculating 
additional new owners is to com- 
pare total registrations in 1941 with 
those of earlier years. As in previ- 
ous method, results depend on 
which former year is chosen for 
comparison. Average increase in 
1940 and 1941 was 1.9 million units 
while comparison with 1934 shows 
corresponding average of 1.3 mil- 
lion. Lowest figure—660,000—re- 
sults from comparison with 1929, 
the average for last pre-war decade 
was 900,000 and the average for two 
decades preceding 1941 was 1,200,- 
000. Midway between highest and 
lowest average above is 1,300,000 


Car and Truck Production 
(1946-1955) 
Replacements— 
Pre-war Models 
Replacements— 
1946-1955 Models 
New Owners and 
Multiple-Car Owners 18,000,000 
Exports, Including 
Canadian Output .... 
Inventory Build-up to 
Pre-war Level 


34,000,000 
. .. -12,000,000 


9,000,000 


Total Output for 
10 Years 


new owners annually or 18,000,000 
for 14-year period, ended with 1955. 
* + 


Demand from the four sources 
outlined above will total 62,000,000 
cars by 1955 and as yet no allow- 
ance has been made for replacing 
such of the postwar cars as will 
be junked because of accidents, 
abuse and hard driving . A prewar 
study indicated that 19 percent of 
all passenger cars sold in the 
decade prior to 1937 were no longer 
in use at end of that period. If like 
percentage of the 1946-1955 models 
go off the road in first postwar 
decade, it will be necessary to pro- 
duce 74,000,000 units by 1955. 

. 


It works out this way. Subtract- 
ing 9,000,000 in exports from the 
74,000,000 car figure leaves 65,000,- 
000 for domestic market. If 19 per- 
cent of these are off the road by 
1955, their replacement will re- 
quire an output of 12,000,000 units. 
Adding this figure to the 62,000,000 
car demand from other sources 
brings production for the decade 
up to 74,000,000 cars and trucks. 

Study of trends in population and 
family size indicates that a regis- 
tration of 52,000,000 vehicles in 
United States by 1955 is plausible. 
The census bureau estimates that 
there will be 144,000,000 persons 
living in United States in that year. 
Families have decreased in size in 
every decade since 1890 and there 
are signs that this trend will con- 
tinue, at least until 1955. Projec- 
tion of 1930-1940 trend will mean 
about 3.3 persons per family by 
1955 . If this is the case, there will 
be 43,600,000 families in this country 
in that year, or 25 percent more 
than there were in 1940. 

7 * a” 


In addition to the gain in num- 
ber of families, there will unques- 
tionably be an increase in the per- 
centage of families Owning cars. 
Continued suburban development 
and increased postwar travel 
should insure that the ratio of total 
registrations to number of United 
States families will continue to rise 
as rapidly as in the decade from 
1931 to 1941. 

If so, there will be 1.16 cars and 
trucks registered in 1955 for each 
United States family, a total of 
50,600,000 units. This figure is but 
1.4 millions short of the 52,000,060 
registrations upon which the 174,- 
000,000 production estimate is 
based.—G.MS. 
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Trucking Dispute 
Heading for 
White House 


WASHINGTON.—tThe threatened 
strike of 20,000 over-the-road driv- 
ers employed by 112 carrier mem- 
bers of the Midwest Operators 
Assn. headed for the White House 
Thursday. when the War Labor 
Board voted to direct WLB Chair- 
man William H. Davis to take steps 
in that direction. 


Action followed refusal of the 
Midwest Operators Assn. to com- 
ply with a WLB order of Feb. 7 
granting a seven - cents -an- hour 
raise, retroactive to Nov. 16, 1943. 


The strike, scheduled for July 1, 
was put off following action by 
WLB calling participants in the 
dispute to Washington. 


Theatened by the walkout was 
truck freight in Minnesota, north- 
western Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, eastern Montana, 
eastern Wyoming and_e eastern 
Colorado. 


More than 1,000 operators in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
and part of Wisconsin previously 
complied with the WLB order, but 
the Midwest Operators group pro- 
tested against being blanketed in 
the order with the so-called Central 
State operators. 

* + * 


5-Cent Raise Is Given 


Mich. Truck Drivers 


WASHINGTON. — A _five-cents- 
an-hour general wage increase, in 
lieu of overtime, was awarded ap- 
proximately 3,000 employes of 291 
Michigan trucking companies by 
the War Labor Board trucking 
commission last week. 


Recipients of the wage boost are 
employed by companies in Battle 
Creek, Flint, Grand Rapids, Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Muske- 
gon, Pontiac, Port Huron, Saginaw, 
Monroe, Adrian, St. Joe, Benton 
Harbor, Sturgis and Niles. 


Ceiling 
(Continued from Page 1) 


dealers had a little experience with 
the regulation as written. 


W. F. Kelly suggested that a 
meeting of an industry committee 
under the chairmanship of D. E. 
Castles be called in Washington on 
or about Aug. 15 for the purpose 
of giving consideration to all 
needed amendments and any evi- 
dence substantiating the fact that 
they are needed. This, it was said, 
met Bowles’ approval and it was 
agreed the committee will be se- 
lected by Kelly, of OPA, and 
Castles. Opportunity will be af- 
forded at this meeting, it was said, 
to present to the government 
amendments which in the light of 
the experience after the price ceil- 
ing goes into effect July 10 seem 
to be needed. Such amendments 
will, of course, it was pointed out, 
have to be supported by adequate 
evidence in order to secure ap- 
proval and decision to make the 
desired changes. In the mean- 
time, said President Kelly, consist- 
ent with the past actions of dealers 
everywhere we know that every 
possible effort will be made by the 
trade to cooperate with the govern- 
ment in the securing of the best 
possible results from the price 
ceiling as now written. 


NADA will keep in close touch 
with the dealer associations 
throughout the country to secure 
accurate facts regarding operation 
of the order and, if and when 
deficiencies are shown that need 
amendment, will indicate the type 
and kind of evidence necessary to 
support requests for change. 


Meanwhile, it was stated that a 
group of Chevrolet dealers who 
seek a revision of the basis on 
which ceiling prices are established 
in the order are expected to visit 
Washington to discuss that phase 
of the matter with OPA’s Kelly. 


New Truck Firm 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Winston 
Truck & Tractor Co. has been formed 
here with authorized capital stock of 
$100,000 to buy and sell all kinds of 
machinery. The principals include C. 
T. Wall, Prellie Wall and H. L. Coble, 
all of Greensboro. 

AN Want Ads cost little—get results— 
why not use ’em? See inside backcover. 
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—the 4th Dimension 


‘Break Down Resistance’ ; 
Plymouth Names Case 
By Pete Wemhoff 


Ending ‘Dreams’ 

Consumer sales resistance, de- 
veloped as a result of “too much 
dream product expectancy,” should 
be broken down by industry-wide 
advertising campaigns, sponsored 
by associations, it was advised by 
Lawrence Valenstein, president of 
the Grey Advertising Agency, in 
an interview last week with the 
New York Times. 

Unless industry adopts a _ con- 
sumer preparation campaign, he 
warned, the effects of “dream- 
product” consciousness will be re- 
flected in lagging sales in the early 
postwar period. 

“Today,” Valenstein said, “in- 
dustry knows that it has put it- 
self in hot water with its fant- 
astic claims of extraordinary 
postwar product improvements. 
Here and there, some lone manu- 
facturer has warned the trade 
against expecting postwar mira- 
cles. Here and there, some lone 
manufacturer has delicately sug- 
gested to the public that it 
might be more than a matter of 
months after the war before 
vastly improved models could be 
designed, tested, produced and 
distributed. 

“Unfortunately, powder puffs 
have been used to knock down the 
walls of public opinion—and natur- 
ally, no noticeable effect has been 
achieved. Everybody and his uncle 
continue to expect immediate post- 
war miracles. If you ask con- 
sumers whether they will buy the 
first autos, or refrigerators to 
come off the production lines, you 
find that in nine cases out of 10 
they intend to wait for the later 
models, if what they have does not 
need replacement. 


“This waiting for the later dream 
models presents a great threat to 
the re-establishment of our peace- 
time economy. If the nation’s pur- 
chasing power is not converted 
into action, that is buying, the 
postwar national income of over 
$100,000,000,000 which our leaders 
constantly refer to, also will be 
only a dream.” 


Consolidation 


Subject to final action by its 
board, stockholders of Macfadden 
Publications, Inec., in a_ special 
meeting, approved a plan of con- 
solidation, under the terms of 
which Macfadden Publications, Inc. 

will consolidate with Constructive 
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Sales Corp., one of its subsidiaries. 


Under terms of the plan so ap- 
proved, new securities will be 
issued to the stockholders of 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. 
Each share of present preferred 
stock will be exchanged for one 
$50 debenture, drawing interest 
at the rate of 6 percent per 
annum, plus one share of new 
participating preferred, entitled 
to prior dividends of $1.50 per 
share per annum, and equal par- 
ticipation with common in any 
common dividend distribution. 
Each share of present common 
stock will be exchanged for one 
share of new common. 

More than two-thirds of the hold- 
ers of preferred and common voted 
in favor of the plan. O. J. Elder, 
president of Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., stated after the meet- 
ing: 

“This action, in my _ opinion, 
places the company in the strong- 
est fiscal position in its history, 
and will permit stockholders to en- 
joy fullest participation in the 
present and future prosperity of 
the company.” 


Case Appointed 


Appointment of Storrs J. Case as 
advertising manager for Plymouth 
was announced last week by Joseph 
E. Bayne, Plym- 
outh general 
sales manager. 

Case has been 
in automotive 
sales, promotion 
and advertising 
work since 1923. 
He joined Chrys- 
ler in 1938 as mer- 
chandising man- 
ager of DeSoto. 
In 1941 he was 
appointed to the 
staff of A. van- 
derZee, vice-president of Chrysler 
Corp. and comes to Plymouth from 
that office. 

Case succeeds W. W. Romaine 
who has resigned to enter business 
as a DeSoto-Plymouth dealer in 
an Ohio city. 


Hallas Back 


Appointment of Howard E. Hal- 
las as associate director of public 
relations of the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. was announced last week by 
George W. Mason, president. 

Hallas, who has been with Carl 
Byoir & Associates in Chicago 
for the last two years as public 
relations counsel for the Pullman 
Co., was previously with Nash- 
Kelvinator, joining the company’s 
public relations staff in 1942. Hallas 
spent several years as a feature 
writer for the Washington Post 
and Washington news services be- 
fore going to Detroit as associate 
editor of AuTomMoTivE News. In 1938, 
he joined Geyer, Cornell & Newell 
where he was engaged for five 
years in merchandising and public 
relations activities for both Nash 
and Kelvinator. 


oan, 


Case 


Postwar Trailers 

Advertising of the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., appearing in automo- 
tive tradepapers, draws aside the 
curtain on postwar truck-trailers. 

The truck-trailer industry, like 
many others, has been subjected 
occasionally to “dream” design 
which would apparently make the 
postwar vehicle resemble a_pro- 
jectile with rocket-like character- 
istics. The Fruehauf advertisement 
is designed to give some down-to- 
earth facts on what can be ex- 
pected in postwar truck-trailers, 
pointing out that while appearance 
will be improved, practical develop- 
ments aie of even greater impor- 
tance. Furthermore, the advertise- 
|}ment makes a point of the fact 
that improvements in the _ truck- 
| trailers, which are permitted to be 
| Duilt for civilian use at the present 
|time in growing quantities, “will 
be made as we go along.” 


Oldtimers 


(Continued from Page 6) 
New York, N. Y. President, Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corpora 
tion. 

Edwin F. Sommer jr. (1919), 
Newark, N. J. Started with G, EB 
Phillips. , 

Edward I. Miller (1913), New 
York. President, Eagle Tire Ce 

Maj. Lenox R. Lohr (1908), Chi- 
cago. President, Museum Science 
& Industry. wd 

Clinton Prescott Knight jr. 
(1901), Providence, R, I. Firs} 
association 1901. ' ' 

Joseph Hughes (1912), Cam- 
bridge, Mass. President, Hughes 
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helpful to us and congratulate you 
on the speed in which this issue 
was printed and placed in our 
hands. Louis W. RanpbaLL, the 
First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 


* * * 


Extra Copy 


We received the June 13 issue of 
Automotive News, which is the 
extra edition that carries the Used- 
Car Price Ceiling. I would like 
very much to send this copy to my 
son who is overseas, and I would 
appreciate you mailing to us imme- 
diately another copy. Whatever 
the expense for the same is, we will 
submit immediately.—J. H. Conen, 
J. H. Cohen & Son, Altoona, Pa. 


* * * 


Granted 

I liked so well the open letter to 
OPA which you printed in your 
June 19 issue that I would like 
your permission to mail a few 
copies of this open letter to certain 
members of our Congress and 
Senate. Would you be kind enough 
to mail us six more copies of your 
June 19 issue?—Wmo. RounrTres, 
Rountree Olds-Cadillac Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 


* * * 


Will you please forward two ad- 
ditional copies of Automotive News 
dated June 13, 1944 “Extra Edition” 
with full text of OPA Used-Car 
Price Ceilings—A. N. GerrisH, 
president, Gerrish & Edmunds, 


VICE-PRESIDENT Henry A. Wal- 
lace took this scientific weather equip- 
ment to China as a token gift to 
Chinese technicians embarked on a 
long-range conservation program. The 
equipment, a water level recorder and 


a recording rain and snow gauge being | 


packed by Jean Chaney, 19, was pro- 
duced in Baltimore on a rush order 
by the Friez division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. to enable China’s conserva- 
tion officials to become better ac- 
quainted with the newest American 
devices for measuring intensity o 
rainfall, run-off, flood stages, irriga- 
tion, ete. 


Ine., (Oldsmobile-Cadillac), Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


* * 


Open Letter 


Just a word to let you know how 
much the dealers of this state ap- 
preciated the Automotive News 
with the new Used-Car Price Ceil- 
ing prices. 

Also just received the AuTomotivs 
News of June 19 and I think 
it would be a_ good idea to 
send that particular issue to 
all congressmen and _= senators. 
At least, I would appreciate 
your sending it to our senators. ... 
Namely Harlan J. Bushfield and 
Chan Gurney from South Dakota 
and Karl E. Mundt and Francis 
Case our Representatives. I know 
all these gentlemen personally and 
will pay any costs incurred with 
sending them this copy. Want 
you to know we are appreciative 
of the work you are doing.—H. I. 
Turty, president, S. D. Motor 
Trades Assn., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

* * * 


Please mail 4 copies of MPR No. 
450 re. the new car OPA prices on 
used cars effective July 10.—GeEn- 
ERAL Usep Car Div., Jersey City, 
1 oe 


ok 

Please send copy of paper con- 
taining price ceilings—also give us 
your subscription price to AuvurTo- 
MOTIVE News.—S. J. DUNHELLER, 


Danielsville, Pa. 
* 


Will you please favor us with 
two extra copies of your issue of 
June 13, covering Used-Car Price 
Ceilings ?—Breaux Batiarp (Dodge- 
Plymouth), Louisville. 

* * * 


* * 


* * 


Please send us six copies of the 
June 13 issue of Automotive News. 
we will be more than willing to pay 
for these extra copies.—MIDWAY 
CHEVROLET Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

* * ok 


We should like to obtain an 
extra copy of your extra edition.— 
F. E. Wituoir, Wilhoit Motor Co., 
Gadsden, Ala. 


* * * 


As a subscriber to your publi- 
cation, I take this opportunity to 
ask you to mail us, if possible, an 
extra edition of OPA Ceilings 
MPR 540.—Gerren & Wo.Lr Morors, 
Utica, N. Y. 


* * * 


Will you please send ten copies 
of your “Extra.”—Frank R. BEALL, 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Please send copy of extra edition. 
| RicHeER Motor Sates Co., Mason 
| City, Ta. 
| * * of 


| Please send copy of AvuToMOTIVE 
| News, Vol. 19, No. 2928.—H. A. 
Fiocaus, V.P., The J. G. Brill Co., 
| Philadelphia. 


* * 8 


Please send your’ supplement 
showing Used-Car Price Ceilings.— 
LANSING OLpsMosiLe Co., Lansing, 
Mich. | 


Milton R. Brown (1899), Ruther- 
ford, N. J. Bought Mobile Steame 
1899. With Fisk Rubber Company, 
1900. 

H. P. Kopf (1914), El Paso, Tex! 
Member Antique and Horseless 
Carriage clubs. 

Paul M. Walker (1916), Burrton, 
Kans. First association with auto- 
mobiling 1916. 

B. J. Pollard (1910), Detroit. 
Owned a Stoddard-Dayton 1910. 

J. Frank Tucker (1901), Spring 
field, Mass. Started with Eleetric 
Vehicle Company in 1901. s 

Harold O. Simon (1917), Belvi 
dere, Ill. First automobile R. Oy H. 
1917. Buick, Oldsmobile Dealer. 

G. C. Walker (1902), Ba 
Creek, Mich. President, Walker 
Supply Company, wholesale auto 
supplies since 1928. 

Capt. Charles W. Bishop (1915), 
Washington. First association 1915 

S. R. Milburn (1917), Belleville, 
N. J. With B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany 25 years. 

G. G. G. Peckman (1902), Cleve- 
land. Cadillac dealer 1902. 

N. E. Bates (1898), W. Palm 
Beach, Fla. Chairman, Bates 
Chevrolet Corp. . 

Gerry Fauth (1906), Flint, Mich. 
First association automobiling Cad- 
illac 1906. 

George E. Risley (1900), Hart- 
ford, Conn. With Columbia Auto- 
mobile Co. in 1900. 

H. B. Ellis (1906), La Grange, 
Ill. First association 1906, H. E. 
Sidles Co. & E. E. Mockett Co. 

S. J. Wise (1904), Havre de 
Grace, Md. First association 1904. 

Robert S. Crutcher (1899), Or- 
lando, Fla. Owned a Locomobile 
Steamer in 1899. 

Alfred Runde (1907), Hartford, 
Conn. Started with Pope Mfg. Co. 
in 1907. 

David R. Schmied (1912), New 
Haven, Conn. Started with Simplex 
Automobile Co. 

Aage de Place (1913), New 
Haven, Conn. Started with S. F. 
Bowser & Co. Ince. 1913. 

Marjorie M. Sweet (1898), East 
Orange, . First association 
with automobile 1898. 

H. T. Bahr (1915), New York, 
N. Y. Executive vice-president, 
Concrete Steel Co. 

Myra Johnson Gynn (1919), 
Cleveland. Curator, Thompson Pro- 
ducts ‘Auto Album’ Museum. 

E. C. J. McShane (1903), Great 
Neck, N. Y. Started with Briscoe 
Manufacturing Company in De- 
troit, 1903. 

Reuben R. Bennett (1905), Bay- 
onne, N. J. Established Bennett 
Auto Sales Co., Bayonne, N. J., 
1919. 


Trucking Strike Ends 


In Berlin, N. H. 

BERLIN, N. H.—(UTPS) —A 
three-day strike of 20 local truck 
drivers was settled here recently 
when a compromise was reached, 
calling for payment of retroactive 
pay from the first of the year. 

Officers of the Army’s First 
Service Command participated in 
the negotiations, because one of the 
trucking companies affected by the 
walkout was handling an Army 
shipment. 


Obituaries: 


C. A. Springton 
FAIRMONT, W. Va.—C. A. Spring- 
ton, Fairmont automobile dealer, died 
recently. 
Griffith ‘ 
Griffith, 72, 
died 


W. H. 
COLUMBUS, O.—W. H. 
retired Greenfield auto dealer, 
here recently. 
John H. Van Orden 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(UTPS)—Fu- 
neral services were conducted here 
peodintty for John H. Van Orden, 63 
formerly a representative for several 
automobile accessory companies. 


e 





HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SERVICE MANAGER for 
Oldsmobile Dealerst:ip, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka. State qualifications and references, 
air mail, Lincoln Motor Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


WANTED: SERVICE TRAVELER to 
cover service matters with distributors 
on new Hydraulic Brake Boosters and 
other automotive equipment. Excellent 
position with good future assured. Box 
700, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


AUTOMOBILE BODY AND FENDER 
MAN. Steady employment. Excellent 
working conditions. Come West and 
enjoy the cool Rocky Mountains. Cen- 
tral Chevrolet Co., Grand Junction, 
Colorado. 


FOREMAN 
shop. 


for body repair and paint 
Supply 3 references, first letter. 
General Motors dealer, town 17,000 
population. Box 699, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


UTOMOBILE RADIATOR REPAIR EX- 
PERT. 5% days. Permanent. 50 hrs. 
$68.75. Quint Bros., Inc., Hammond, 
Indiana. 


MOTOR TRUCK REPRESENTATIVE. Are 
you making postwar plans? If you are, 
we are prepared to discuss the filling of 
a position now which will have substan- 
tial postwar possibilities in the great 
Northwest. If you have had experience 
selling motor trucks retail, contacting 
and developing dealers territory, service 
promotion or in other words have had 
a rounded experience in the motor truck 
sales business we can furnish the oppor- 
tunity to the right man for present 
income and future security. Compensa- 
tion commensurate with ability. In first 
letter give age, experience, references 
and picture of self. Reply treated con- 
fidentially. Box 703, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


ASSISTANT SERVICE MANAGER capa- 
ble of handling volume repair labor all 
depts. with real executive ability. Excel- 
lent opportunity for advancement in 
West Coast city. Ford or general ex- 
perience’ desirable. State experience, 
salary, reasons for leaving, etc. Box 704, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


MECHANICS AND COMBINATION BODY 
MEN for steady work during and after 
the war; clean, new, well-lighted, well- 
equipped shop. High wages and plenty 
of over-time at time and one-half. 
Please state qualifications and line of 
cars. P. O. Box 339, Bremerton, Wash- 
ington. 


WANTED: COMPETENT SERVICE MAN- 
AGER by one of oldest and largest 
Ford dealers in Rocky Mt. region. Good 
income, pleasant working conditions, fine 
location for man desiring to live in 
lovely Colorado. Fine schools and 
churches. Box 707, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


SERVICE MANAGER. One of America’s 
largest Chevrolet dealers in Middle West 
will consider application for a _ service 
manager to take complete charge of 
operation. Must be an executive type in 
every sense of the word and able to 
supervise men as well as agreeably 
handle the public. Replies held con- 
fidential. Box 709, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 
wants new lines’ requiring’ technical 
presentation. 22 years sales and engi- 
neering experience. Well established con- 
tacts in automotive industry. Box 708, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


Manufacturer Wanted 


Owner of patented truck control 
device involving hydraulic actuating 
mechanism, wanted by truck manu- 
facturers for post war standard 
equipment, needs manufacturer to 
build on royalty basis. Give name 
of man to contact when answering. 
Box 702, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


BUY BONDS 
IT'S UP TO YOU! 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, JULY 10, 1944 
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WANT AD DEPT 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SERVICE MANAGER. Executive type, 
twenty-five years experience with Cadil- 
lac dealers and Cadillac factory. Will 
go anywhere. Box 706, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


NEW 1942 WILLYS SEDANS and coupes. 
Will wholesale ore to fifty. SCHEUER 
MOTORS, INC., 335 Vreeland Ave., 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


41-61 CUSTOM 2 DR. CADILLAC. Light 
grey, 5 U. 8S. Royals W. S. W., Best 
radio, air conditioned heater, fog lights, 
back up light, always covered. This is 
a new car, never scratched or repaired. 
10,000 guaranteed miles. $4,000, or next 
best offer. Doc Greiner Motors, Pem- 
berville, Ohio. 


USED CARS WANTED 


HEARSES, FUNERAL CARS or AM- 
BULANCES. Will buy clean 1936 or 
newer models. Henry Von, 3209 Victor, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


SEVEN PASSENGERS, large fives, limou- 
sines. Any year, prefer Buicks and 
Cadillacs. Cars must be clean and 
prices in line with PRICE CEILING. 
McClintock-Cadillac, Lansing, Michigan. 


WANTED: 1942 CADILLAC or LINCOLN , 


Continental Convertible. Must be origi- 
nal low mileage. Wire or phone CITY 
MOTOR CO., 21545, Norfolk, Virginia. 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


RECONDITIONED. Ready for your show- 
floor. Extra good cars. 1941 Chryslers, 
Plymouths, Fords, Chevrolets, DeSotos, 
Buicks, Pontiacs, Dodges. CHAMBERS 
MOTOR CO., New Castle, Pa. 


CADILLAC 41-75 FLEETWOOD LIMOU- 
SINE 18,000 miles $3,500, Cadillac 41-67 
7-pass. Sedan 9,000 miles $3,400, Pack- 
ard 41 LeBaron 7 pass. limousine 8,000 
miles $3,500, Chrysler 42 Crown Imp. 
7 pass. limousine 6,400 miles $2,950. 
F-E-L-Z, 1132 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 


WHOLESALING 1941-42 clean low mileage 
cars. SAM GREENFIELD, Automobile 
merchandiser in Cleveland for over 25 
ty , E. 142nd. at Kinsman, Longacre 

5. 


1941 PACKARD ‘180’. TOWN CAR, 7 
passenger black, white wall tires, only 
8,904 miles. Sold new $7,000, now 
$3,500. PRY MOTORS CORP., 16th and 
Pa. Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C 


USED CARS AT CEILING PRICES, many 
under ceiling prices. A good stock on 
hand at all times. 1942, 1941 and 1940 
models—a few 1939 models. Select one 
or as many as you wish. CHRYSLER 
PITTSBURGH CO., INC., 5625 Baum 
Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1941 CADILLAC 7 PASSENGER limousine 
run 8,000 miles. 1942 Chrysler 7 pas- 
senger straight sedan run _ 20,000. 
George Motor Co., 60 Shrewsbury S&t., 
Worcester 4, Mass. Tel. 2-3747. 


STATION WAGONS FOR SALE 


NEW 1942 DODGE STATION WAGONS, 


eleven and sixteen passenger. Suitable 
for small school bus or hauling workmen 
to and from work. Ceiling, less 5%. 
GOFFE MOTOR COMPANY, Dodge 
Dealer, Pueblo, Colorado. 


ACCESSORIES WANTED 


WANTED—AUTOMOBILE HEATERS. Ad- 


L. 8. 
N. W., 


vise quantity and types available. 
JULLIEN, INC., 1443 P S&t., 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


1944 Station Wagon Bodies 


Campbell Courier Station Wagon Bodies 


Are Now In Production For The 
Following Passenger Cars: 


1940 — 1941 — 1942 Chevrolet & Plymouth 
1941 — 1942 Ford & Mercury 
1941 — 1942 Pontiac (119” WB ONLY) 
1941 — 1942 Dodge & DeSoto 


EVERY STATION 


WAGON 


BODY IS A 1944 MODEL 


For Instructions On Preparing Passenger 
Cars For Station Wagon Mounting 


WRITE 


NOW: 


MID-STATE BODY CO., INC. 
WATERLOO, N. Y. 


rates: TEN CENTS 


aqvance. 
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OF DEALER AUTOMOBILES 
EVERY 


THURSDAY 


In The Great Midwest 
Wholesale Market 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
« 
The SCHAEFER Co. 


915 No. Illinois Street 
Belmont 2909J . Riley 0827 


1939 Case Car Trailer like new 
to carry 4 passenger cars. 


23 Pass. Brockway Bus rebuilt. 
30 Ft. Fruehauf Trailer closed. 


U. S. BEST TRUCK SALES 
1689 Bedford Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘FOR SALE fourteen tank trailers and 
large late model truck tractors. Phone 
or write VANDEVENTER AUTO SALES, 
717 S. Vandeventer St., St. Louis, Mo. 

| Phone FRanklin 1750. 


TRUCKS WANTED 


FORD DEALER will purchase new 1944 
Ford trucks at full retail price. Mail or 
deliver invoices. Lasky Motor Car 
Corporation, 90 Montrose Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, N. ° 


| WANTED: 1942 Dodge Truck Cab. Wel- 
| born Motor Co., Dodge _ distributors, 
| Anderson, South Carolina. 


| NEW TRUCKS 
FOR SALE 


1—GMC 622 Tractor. 


2—DODGE 8 Ton Diesel 
Tractors. 


; 5—DODGE 2 Ton Tractors. 


:| 2—DODGE 2 Ton COE 
! Tractors. 


1—DODGE 1% Ton Long 
Wheelbase Truck. 


|| 1—DODGE % Ton Panel 
Montpelier Body. 


‘| 1—DODGE 1% Ton Panel 
Montpelier Body. 


12—DODGE 1% Ton Long 
Wheelbase Trucks. 


ALL TRACTORS AND COE 
TRUCKS HAVE EATON 2 
SPEED REAR AXLES & 

LARGE TIRES. 


' 


Dickinson Motor Co. 
1418 Ave. J. Phone 4644. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS. 


Kindly insert the following 
(1) or (3) editions of AUTOMOTIVE 
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Brake Lining 
Engineer Wanted 


Thoroughly experienced in 
development and manufac- 
ture of all types of lining 
and blocks to head technical 
department of long _ estab- 
lished Eastern manufacturer. 
Brake lining chemistry and 
resin background preferred. 
Must have exceptional tech- 
nical and managerial capa- 
bilities. Give full particulars 
including personal and em- 
ployment data, experience 
resume, salary desired and 
availability for release. Re- 
plies treated confidentially. 
Box 705, Automotive News, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


BUSES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE twelve buses, late models. 
All buses in A-1 condition, good rubber. 
Dealers protected. Write for list and 
prices if absolutely interested. Box 698, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


DEALERSHIP FOR SALE 


COMPLETE ®EALERSHIP FOR SALE— 
Building of brick, concrete, steel, stone 
trim. Chevrolet contract at present time 
for 300 cars, Buick for 100. City of 
14,000 population, Tennessee. Write Box 
692, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 


WANTED SMALL ESTABLISHED DEAL- 
ERSHIP handling Chevrolet. Preferably 
in West or Southwest. Box 693, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED established dealership in Ohio. 
Box 694, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


| 
| 


AUCTION 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 
Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At AH Times 
FOR DEALERS ONLY 
WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-581 
2112-14-16 Sycamore 8t. 
Cairo, DL 


word Want Advertisement, under proper heading in the next 


News, for which find enclosed $ 


or Twenty-five cents (25¢) per word for three inser- 
replies are sent in care of AuTomoTivs News.) 


Dealer’s Notice 
$350,000 Stock 


USED CARS 
at Ceiling Prices 


Low mileage cars 
all with prewar Al tires. 


Rail Facilities to all points 
daily arranged by us 


CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. 


Dodge & Plymouth Distributors 


368 Main Street, Tel. 17-8144 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


er 


O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


Ford Dealers 


@53 Conn. Boulevard, Tel. 8-2176 
EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


RADIOS WANTED 


AUTOMOBILE RADIOS — Standard or 
Specific models, any make. Write, wire 
or phone Moto Radio Distributing Com- 
pany, 5732 Baum Bivd., Pittsburgh 6, 
Penna. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


NOTICE—We have 1942 CHEVROLET 
PARTS: Doors, Trunk Lids, Upholstery, 
Hardware and Glass. 40% to 60% off 
list. Write for free complete price list. 
Cooper-Lewis Co., Inc., 238 Broadway, 
Revere 51, Mass. 


70 1944 HERCULES ZXB MOTORS (new), 
4 cylinder, 2%” bore, 14.9 H.P., com- 
plete with American Bosch magnetos, 
water pumps, starters and generators. 
Associated Materiel Service, 3349 N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 


PARTS WANTED 


WANTED: DODGE BODY two or four 
door sedan, 1941 or 1942. THORNTON- 
FULLER CO., 1410 N. Broad _ S8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1942 OLDS SIXTY SEDAN BODY com- 
plete with doors and upholstery. Less 
cowl if damaged. Ranson Sales, Flush- 
ing, Mich. 


WANTED—PAIR OF REAR WHEEL 
SHIELDS for 1941 Ford DeLuxe. Ray- 
mond Loewy, 580 5th Ave., New York 
~ 2» 


WANTED: COMPLETE GRILLE for 1939 
model 60 Oldsmobile. CHAMBERS 
MOTOR CO., New Castle, Pa. 


1937 FORD 
new or used. 
ford, Conn. 


FOR 1939 CHEVROLET JA club cpe. 
radiator grille, right front fender, front 
floor mat. Lehigh Motor Co., 723 Chew 
St., Allentown, Pa. 


RADIATOR and GRILLE, 
Stamford Motors, Stam- 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: GENERATOR tester bench, 
Allen model E221 mounted on bench. 
$225 cash F.O.B. Decatur, Ill. Box 710, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


FOR SALE: ALLEN SYNCROGRAPH $115 
cash F.O.B. Decatur, Ill. Box 711, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


FOR SALE one 3 gang cabinet wall type 
Graco lubricator with relaxahose valve, 
complete hose, nozzles and meter, has 
metal back ground with wings and 
shelves. New in 1941, cost $395, sell 
for $285 FOB. Beare Bros. Garage, 
Catskill, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE DO CRANKSHAFT GRINDING AND 
METALLIZING. Landis Grinder, 
72. Complete metallizing outfit, 
ing electric Bonder. JOHN P. HUGHES 
MOTOR CoO., Inc., 800 Commerce Street, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Phone 2304. 


+ which is figured at the rate 





PLYMOUTH 


EWS of the day brings 

us thrilling records of 
| the superb achievements of 

our soldiers, sailors and 

flyers. But news cannot 

glamorize the tremendous 

capacity of our farmers, 
manufacturers, miners, 

scientists ...so highly developed through 


American private competitive enterprise. 


The imagination and initiative of busi- 
ness men, large and small, are almost 
wholly responsible for the industrial 
growth which has enabled America so 
efficiently to support its fighting forces. 
Yet neither initiative nor imagination 
can flourish for long without incentive. 
Incentive thrives only with freedom ... 


freedom of opportunity to take advan- 


tage of openings ahead. 


America’s growth has come through 
the individual’s right to risk his time and 
toil in the hope of bettering his station 
in life. Curb this right and you stifle the 


greatest single incentive for individual 


progress and prosperity. 


In a peacetime economy, moreover, 
competitive enterprise can give our young 
men... the men who are risking their 
lives in the cause of freedom . . . the best 
chance to progress as far as their beliefs, 


desires and industriousness can take them. 


We believe they will insist on this 
fundamental right. We think they are 
entitled to no less. 


ww Ww Ww 


When the world is once more at peace 
the automobile industry .. . manufac- 
. should 
again offer splendid opportunities to men 


turing, selling and servicing . . 


of energy and integrity. 
And we contend that in 
all worthy undertakings, 
every individual de- 
serves the right to pros- » 
per in proportion to his 
ambition and ability. 


Tune in Major Bowes and His Amateurs, Thursdays, 9 P. M., E. W.T., CBS Network 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 


° DODGE ° DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER 


JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


